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FOREIGN AFFAIRS BUDGET 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 6, 2003 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Foreign Relations, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:33 a.m. in room SR- 
325, Russell Senate Office Building, Hon. Richard G. Lugar (chair- 
man of the committee), presiding. 

Present: Senators Lugar, Hagel, Chafee, Allen, Brownback, 
Voinovich, Alexander, Coleman, Sununu, Biden, Dodd, Kerry, Fein- 
gold, Boxer, Bill Nelson, and Corzine. 

The Chairman. This hearing of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee is called to order. 

Mr. Secretary, we welcome you. The purpose of the hearing this 
morning is to exchange views on the State Department budget for 
the coming year, and we want to hear from you about the needs 
of the State Department in this era when it occupies the front lines 
in the war against terrorism. 

I want to compliment you, as I know all members will, on your 
efforts to expand funding for the State Department and for foreign 
assistance programs. You have brought a very important strategic 
understanding to budgetary questions involving the Department. 
This committee could not ask for a better partner in explaining 
why your work and the work of all those at the Department is so 
critical in protecting American citizens from future acts of ter- 
rorism. 

The progress you have made in the last 2 years has begun to re- 
verse the damaging slide in diplomatic capabilities that occurred 
through much of the 1990s. In the years following the fall of the 
Berlin Wall, the United States slashed the resources available to 
diplomatic activities and to foreign assistance. In 2001, the share 
of the United States budget devoted to the international affairs ac- 
count stood at a paltry 1.18 percent, barely above its post-World 
War II low, and only about half of its share in the mid-1980s. This 
slide occurred even as the State Department was incurring the 
heavy added cost of establishing new missions in the 15 States of 
the Former Soviet Union. 

Even after a healthy increase in the last fiscal year, the U.S. for- 
eign assistance in constant dollars has declined about 44 percent 
since Ronald Reagan’s Presidency in 1985, and about 18 percent 
since the collapse of the Soviet Union in 1991. The United States 
devotes about one-tenth of 1 percent of our gross national product 
to economic assistance, ranking in this category last among the 21 
major providers of aid in the developing world. 

( 1 ) 
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The September 11 attacks jarred our country out of its compla- 
cency toward foreign threats, and your efforts have translated this 
renewed awareness into more resources. What is still missing from 
American political discourse is support for the painstaking work of 
foreign policy, and the indisputable role that diplomacy plays in 
our strategic efforts to win the war on terrorism. 

Mr. Secretary, even as we convene here to discuss diplomatic 
budgeting and capabilities, there is not a soul in the room who is 
not aware that you are joining us on this day after a very impor- 
tant mission to the United Nations. A few of our questions today 
will surely stray from the intricacies of the 150 budget account, but 
even as we bring up Iraq, North Korea, the war against terrorism, 
I hope that members will keep in mind the connection between the 
immediate crises that we will be talking about and the broader 
questions of our foreign policy capabilities. 

The ability of our military to defeat Iraq has never been in ques- 
tion. What has been in doubt are factors related to our diplomatic 
strength and our standing in the world. Can we get a positive vote 
in the Security Council? Can we secure the necessary basing and 
overflight rights? Can we limit anti-American reaction to the war 
in the Arab world or elsewhere? Can we secure allied participants 
in the work of reconstructing Iraq in the event that war is nec- 
essary? Successful answers to these questions depend largely on 
diplomatic work done by your Department between crises, and they 
depend on the work funded by the very budget that we discuss 
today. 

Mr. Secretary, recently I outlined the five foreign policy cam- 
paigns that I believe must be undertaken to win the war on ter- 
rorism, and I use “win” in this case very deliberately. Our soldiers 
can fight the war against terrorism, and they are doing so in Af- 
ghanistan bravely, selflessly, and successfully, but we will not win 
this war through attrition. 

To win the war against terrorism, the United States must assign 
United States economic and diplomatic capabilities the same stra- 
tegic priority we assign to military capabilities, and the first of 
these five campaigns necessary to win the war is expending our in- 
vestments in diplomats, embassy security, foreign assistance, and 
other tools of foreign policy. If a greater commitment of resources 
can prevent the bombing of one of our embassies, secure alliance 
participation in expensive peacekeeping efforts, or improve detec- 
tion of terrorists seeking visas, the investment will have yielded 
dividends far beyond its cost. 

Second, we need to expand and globalize the Nunn-Lugar cooper- 
ative threat reduction programs to assure to the maximum extent 
possible that weapons of mass destruction are not transferred to 
terrorists. 

And third, we must promote trade, which is essential in building 
the prosperity that can dampen terrorist recruitment and political 
resentment. 

Fourth, we must strengthen alliances so that we have partners 
who will share financial burdens and support our efforts against 
terrorism. 
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And fifth, we must reinvigorate our commitment to democracy, 
expanding global energy supplies, protecting the international envi- 
ronment, and accelerating development. 

How will we know when we are winning? First, when every other 
nation also rallies against al-Qaeda. Second, when foreign law en- 
forcement officials are willing and able to track down and arrest al- 
Qaeda cells operating in their territory. Third, when al-Qaeda’s 
message no longer strikes a responsive chord in the Muslim world. 
Fourth, when whole sections of Islamic society have been lifted 
from conditions of abject poverty, and fifth, when failed States can 
no longer harbor al-Qaeda. 

No military force, no matter how big, can achieve those goals. 
They can only be achieved diplomatically and with a strong and ef- 
fective foreign policy. We are spending less than 8 cents on foreign 
policy of every dollar that goes to defense. Your job here today, Mr. 
Secretary, is to convince us and, through us, our colleagues, that 
we have the will, the capacity, and the resources to win the war 
on terrorism. 

[The opening statement of Senator Lugar follows:] 

Opening Statement of Senator Richard G. Lugar 

Mr. Secretary, the purpose of this hearing is to exchange views on the State De- 
partment budget for the coming year. We want to hear from you about the needs 
of your Department in this era when it occupies the front lines in the war on ter- 
rorism. I want to compliment you on your efforts to expand funding for the State 
Department and foreign assistance programs. You have brought a very important 
strategic understanding to budgetary questions involving the Department. This 
Committee could not ask for a better partner in explaining why your work and the 
work of all those at the Department is so crucial in protecting American citizens 
from future acts of terrorism. 

The progress you have made in the last two years has begun to reverse the dam- 
aging slide in diplomatic capabilities that occurred during the 1990s. In the years 
following the fall of the Berlin Wall, the United States slashed the resources avail- 
able to diplomatic activities and foreign assistance. 

In 2001, the share of the U.S. budget devoted to the international affairs account 
stood at a paltry 1.18 percent — barely above its post-World War II low and only 
about half of its share in the mid-1980s. This slide occurred even as the State De- 
partment was incurring the heavy added costs of establishing new missions in the 
15 States of the Former Soviet Union. 

Even after a healthy increase in the last fiscal year, U.S. foreign assistance in 
constant dollars has declined about 44 percent since its Reagan presidency peak in 
1985 and about 18 percent since the collapse of the Soviet Union in 1991. The 
United States devotes about one-tenth of one percent of our GNP to economic assist- 
ance — ranking us last in this category among the 21 major providers of aid to the 
developing world. 

The September 11 attacks jarred our country out of its complacency toward for- 
eign threats, and your efforts have translated this renewed awareness into more re- 
sources. What is still missing from American political discourse is support for the 
painstaking work of foreign policy and the indispensable role that diplomacy plays 
in our strategic effort to win the war on terrorism. 

Mr. Secretary, even as we convene here to discuss diplomatic budgeting and capa- 
bilities, there is not a soul in this room who is not aware that you are joining us 
the day after a very important mission at the United Nations. A few of our ques- 
tions today will stray from the intricacies of the 150 Budget Account. But even as 
we bring up Iraq, North Korea, and the war against terrorism, I hope that members 
will keep in mind the connection between the immediate crises and the broader 
question of our foreign policy capabilities. 

The ability of our military to defeat Iraq has not been in question. What has been 
in doubt are factors related to our diplomatic strength and our standing in the 
world. Can we get a positive vote in the Security Council? Can we secure the nec- 
essary basing and overflight rights? Can we limit anti-American reactions to war 
in the Arab world? Can we secure allied participation in the work of reconstructing 
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Iraq after a war? Successful answers to these questions depend largely on the diplo- 
matic work done by your Department between crises. They depend on the work 
funded by the very budget that we discuss today. 

Mr. Secretary, recently I outlined five foreign policy campaigns that must be un- 
dertaken to win the war on terrorism. I use the word WIN in this case very delib- 
erately. Our soldiers can FIGHT the war against terrorism and they are doing that 
in Afghanistan — bravely, selflessly, and successfully. But we will not win this war 
through attrition. To win the war against terrorism, the United States must assign 
U.S. economic and diplomatic capabilities the same strategic priority that we assign 
to military capabilities. 

The first of these five campaigns necessary to win the war is expanding our in- 
vestments in diplomats, embassy security, foreign assistance and other tools of for- 
eign policy. If a greater commitment of resources can prevent the bombing of one 
of our embassies, secure alliance participation in expensive peacekeeping efforts, or 
improve detection of terrorists seeking visas, the investment will have yielded divi- 
dends far beyond its cost. 

Second, we will need to expand and globalize Nunn-Lugar Cooperative Threat Re- 
duction Programs, to ensure to the maximum extent possible that weapons of mass 
destruction are not transferred to terrorists. 

Third, we must promote trade, which is essential to building the prosperity that 
can dampen terrorist recruitment and political resentment. 

Fourth, we must strengthen alliances so that we have partners who will share fi- 
nancial burdens and support our efforts against terrorism. 

And fifth, we must reinvigorate our commitment to democracy, expanding global 
energy supplies, protecting the international environment, and accelerating develop- 
ment. 

How will we know when we are winning? 

1. When every other nation also rallies against the al-Qaeda threat. 

2. When foreign law enforcement officials are willing and able to track down 
and arrest every al-Qaeda cell operating in their territory. 

3. When al-Qaeda’s message no longer strikes a responsive chord in the Mus- 
lim world. 

4. When whole sections of Islamic society have been lifted from conditions of 
abject poverty. 

5. When failed states that can harbor al-Qaeda no longer exist. 

No military force, no matter how valiant, can achieve these goals. They can only 
be achieved diplomatically with a strong and effective foreign policy. Yet we are 
spending less than 8 cents on foreign policy for every dollar that goes to defense. 
Your job here today, Mr. Secretary, is to convince us that we have the will, the ca- 
pacity, and the resources to win the war on terrorism. 

The Chairman. It is my privilege now to turn to the distin- 
guished ranking member of our committee, Senator Biden, for his 
opening statement. 

Senator Biden. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Welcome, Mr. Sec- 
retary. As a matter of fact, I was waiting in the other room to wel- 
come you. I went to the wrong room. I went over to our committee 
meeting room. Let me say at the outset, I am proud to be associ- 
ated with you. I think you did better than anyone could have be- 
cause of your standing, your reputation, and your integrity, as it 
is understood by our European friends as well as others around the 
world. No Democrat or Republican, I think, could have presented 
the case better than you did yesterday. I do not want to embarrass 
you, but I think a large part of the success was the way — the way, 
the manner, the language, the verbiage you used in presenting a 
case that you and I and everyone on this committee knew existed, 
but it took you to do it, and I want to tell you I am proud to be 
associated with you. 

Secretary PoWELL. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Biden. This hearing, although scheduled some weeks 
ago, in keeping with a very important practice is, one of the first 
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orders of business for this committee — to determine what the new 
Congress is likely to do relative to the authorization of funding for 
what I think my chairman has accurately pointed out, and that is, 
these are new forms of conflict that, although we need a powerful 
military, a powerful military will not solve them. A powerful mili- 
tary and lack of the will to use it will put us in a much more dam- 
aging and vulnerable position, but no matter how powerful, no 
matter how incredible the technology and the bravery of our war- 
riors, it will not solve the new conflicts that we face that do not 
lend themselves to the neat categories that we are accustomed to. 

So I think your budget and your leadership in the State Depart- 
ment takes on a whole new dimension. I would suggest that the 
tools available to Statecraft are the most likely tools to be able to 
render this country more secure, even — even more than our mili- 
tary, because we have noted that, and everyone has noted, but not- 
withstanding our incredible efforts thus far, al-Qaeda is still alive, 
not as well, but well. There is a whole province in northwestern 
Pakistan which I am of the view is essentially owned and operated 
by the Taliban, al-Qaeda, and tribal sympathies to extremist 
groups. 

I am not suggesting that it lends itself to an easy military solu- 
tion, but the desperation, the poverty, the despair that exists in 
large parts of the world, coupled with the sense, unfairly in many 
cases, the sense that we are only concerned about our immediate 
interests, and I know we are not, I think puts us in a very different 
position and ups the ante for an imaginative and creative and 21st 
century form of diplomacy that I do not think any of us 4, 6, 8 
years ago would have anticipated, so I think this is a new deal in 
a big way, and I think you are just the guy to be there to try to 
craft it. 

The fact is that we are going to discuss the administration’s pro- 
posed budget, and this is not meant to he a political pun, we cannot 
proceed without first focusing on the elephants that are in the 
room. North Korea and Iraq, so let me say a very brief few words 
about those at the outset. 

Mr. Secretary, along with millions of Americans and millions of 
people around the world, you made, we all watched you make a 
powerful case, and once again I want to commend you for making 
that case, but suggest I think something you will not disagree with. 
It is now — the question for Saddam is war or peace. It is in his 
hands, but the question for the Security Council is relevance or ir- 
relevance, and I hope they are seized of that understanding, and 
I, for one — I do not want to raise the bar on you. I guess I have. 

I believe — although it is a Herculean task, I believe that it is pos- 
sible to bring most nations along and leave others in a position 
where they are not objecting, because I think that is important. We 
are at a very critical moment, as you know, and I think you have 
a very delicate balancing act, and I am not going to be second- 
guessing it, but I do want to state what I think it is, and that is 
that, to the degree to which our friends around the world and those 
who are maybe not traditionally viewed as our friends ask for more 
time to deal with Iraq, I personally think that should be balanced 
against whether or not they are likely to come along with us if, in 
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fact, a reasonable amount of time is given, and that balanced 
against what the downside of giving time is. 

If the Lord Almighty came down and sat in the middle of this 
table and said, Joe, I know if you all give 6 more weeks, even 
though that puts us in a militarily more difficult position, that you 
will get a uniform view at the United Nations that there is a dead- 
line set and war is the option, war will follow if he does not act, 
I would say take the chance. I know that is a hard call. That is 
your business. You know those people better than we do, and I am 
confident of your advice to the President, but I do think that the 
Security Council has to decide whether it is going to be relevant 
or not. 

The other important task for the President is, in my view, the 
first task has been accomplished: What is the threat? You did that, 
and you did that very well. But the second part of it, and you and 
I have talked about this often, and I presumed to talk about it with 
the President, and that is, foreign policy, no matter how well-con- 
ceived, cannot be sustained with out the informed consent of the 
American people. I know of no warrior who believes that more than 
you, having heen through Vietnam, and having led our troops in 
the field, as well as having been the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

This is not a criticism of the administration, because maybe it is 
not the appropriate time yet, but I do think it is important that we 
begin to tell the American people what may be expected of them 
in terms of the days and the weeks, and Lord knows how long 
after. I believe, from my exposure to my constituency at home, 
which is every day, that notwithstanding the growing support, 
based on the additional evidence put forward, for the use of force 
if need be, there is an overwhelming expectation that this will be 
a repeat of what happened in the early 1990s, and that is that we 
will be swiftly successful — and I, for one, think that is a probability 
that is the most likely outcome, although you have to plan for the 
worst, but that Johnny is going to come marching home very, very 
rapidly. In my view Johnny and Jane are not going to come home 
immediately. It may be 8 months, it may be 16 months, it may be 
3 years, but it is going to be some period of time that they are 
going to be there. 

I do not think the American people understand that yet, and 
when I had the opportunity and the privilege to meet with our 
forces under General Franks’ command in Qatar about a month 
ago. Senator Hagel and I were asked whether we would address 
several hundred generals — I never saw so many stars in one room. 
We were asked whether we would say a few words and take a few 
questions, and the one thing on the minds of these warriors was 
not whether they would win, if sent, but whether or not we would 
be there a year and a year-and-a-half and 2 years and 3 years 
down the road, when we had to make hard choices between another 
$18 to $20 billion, which is the estimate we got on this committee 
to maintain forces in the region, or in Iraq, or whether we would 
be using that money for a tax cut, or whether we would he using 
that money for health care, we would be using that money for 
something else. 
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And so I think we not only owe it to the American people, I think 
every one of us who say we support this effort ought to understand, 
if asked, we are prepared. The single most important, first require- 
ment that we will have will be to fund that effort above every other 
thing that we are concerned about, and we have deep concerns 
about a number of these issues, and so I think it is a second reason 
why we should be now discussing — and I will not press you today 
on this — what are the plans, how detailed are the plans that exist 
for the day, the week, the month, the years after. 

I also think that North Korea is an equally urgent a problem as 
Saddam Hussein at the moment, notwithstanding the fact that we 
propositioned tens of thousands of forces, and we are on — unless he 
chooses otherwise — the brink of war. 

This morning. North Korea announced they have reopened their 
small nuclear power plant. There is no doubt that everyone in- 
volved with the U.S. Government understands that they have the 
capacity to very quickly produce plutonium, which is very quickly 
available, within 1 month maybe one bomb, within 6 or 8 months 
or a year, somewhere between 6 and 8 additional nuclear weapons, 
and quite frankly, in light of the comments, the concluding com- 
ments made by the chairman, that worries me less than the fact 
that they have become a small plutonium factory with a history of 
miscalculating what the rest of the world thinks, with a history of 
proliferation, with a history of supporting terror, with a history 
that worries me that 3 years from now, we may find that pluto- 
nium in a suitcase in a homemade nuclear weapon in some city in 
the United States of America. 

So I would like you to be able to discuss with us very briefly at 
some point the degree to which you think we have some time. I un- 
derstand the administration’s proposal of a multilateral umbrella. 
It makes sense. I think that is the best way, but as the President 
said in his State of the Union Message, and I am paraphrasing, he 
is interested in results, not in form. I hope we do not let form 
trump substance here, notwithstanding the fact that we are in 
somewhat of a difficult position. 

So Mr. Secretary, let me stop there. I do have specific questions 
about the budget, but it is inescapable, in light of the news of the 
day and your brilliant performance yesterday, for us not to discuss 
at some point North Korea and Iraq. I think your budget is positive 
an increase, but if you take out the Millennium Challenge Account 
[MCA] as part of the request, we are basically a fiat budget com- 
pared to the fiscal year just completed, and you had $27.2 billion 
for fiscal year 2002. That is how much we spent in that year, 
counting supplemental funding. You take the Millennium Chal- 
lenge Account out of this, we are essentially back to where it was 
in 2002. You have always been candid with us. I would like to 
know if you really think that can get this new job done. 

Again, thank you. Congratulations, and Mr. Chairman, I appre- 
ciate the time. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. Senator Biden. 

Let me just announce quickly that one of the concerns of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Delaware, namely, the future governance 
of Iraq, will be the subject of our hearing next Tuesday, and that 
will have, I think, a great deal of interest for members of the com- 
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mittee as well as the country, and on Wednesday, we will be talk- 
ing about the future governance of Afghanistan, our role there, and 
what we may be able to do through American diplomacy to assist 
the valiant people of Afghanistan. 

Mr. Secretary, I want to announce to the committee that, due to 
the understandable commitments you have here and elsewhere in 
the world, that we will try to conclude your testimony at noon or 
before, and therefore, with the concurrence of the ranking member, 
we will have a 5-minute questioning period so all members can be 
accommodated, and we will try to get to each member’s questions. 

I thank you very much for coming, sir. Please proceed with your 
testimony. 

STATEMENT OF HON. COLIN L. POWELL, SECRETARY OF 
STATE, DEPARTMENT OF STATE, WASHINGTON, DC 

Secretary PoWELL. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Thank 
you for your kind remarks, and Senator Biden, thank you for your 
kind remarks. It is a great pleasure to come before the committee 
for the third year in a row to defend the State Department’s needs 
for a world that is in transformation, a world with new require- 
ments that we must meet, and a world especially that does require, 
as you said, sir, the very best we can put on the front line of diplo- 
macy. 

Mr. Chairman, I do have a statement for the record which I 
would like to submit, and then I have a short oral statement I 
would like to present. 

The Chairman. It will be printed in full in the record. 

Secretary PoWELL. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me begin first by thanking the committee for the strong sup- 
port that you have provided to the Department over the past 2 
years. It has been a source of great personal inspiration to me, but 
beyond that, it has been a source of inspiration to the men and 
women of the Department of State to know that their Congress, 
and especially this committee, is firmly behind them, and firmly 
behind what they are doing on this front line of diplomacy. 

At one time, when I first came into the Department, I would say, 
“we are the front line, we are the defense of our national interest.” 
And my staff corrected this old soldier by saying “no, we are on the 
offense.” Our diplomacy should be offensive in nature; taking the 
message, and taking our value system and taking what we believe 
out to the rest of the world. And that is the attitude we have tried 
to convey throughout the Department. 

We also take our casualties. Last year, I lost three members of 
my State Department family, two dependents killed in a bomb at- 
tack in Pakistan, and a member of our AID family in an assassina- 
tion in Amman, Jordan. So as we sit here today, as we worry about 
the military conflict that may or may not be ahead of us, diplomats 
of the United States of America, AID employees. Peace Corps em- 
ployees, and all sorts of individuals who are out in our diplomatic 
force are at risk every single day from terrorism and from those 
who would try to destroy our way of life — those who believe that 
by attacking our diplomats they are attacking the United States di- 
rectly — and I just am pleased that this committee understands the 
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sacrifice that they make — them and their families — and you sup- 
port us so strongly. 

I was struck by one statistic you mentioned, Mr. Chairman, and 
that was, since the days of Ronald Reagan, the overall budget for 
this kind of assistance, our foreign assistance, has dropped 44 per- 
cent. The other thing that is significant about that statistic is that 
it also suggests that the filter through which we used to look at for- 
eign affairs funding has changed. It used to be through the filter 
of the cold war. How do we influence different parties on different 
sides of the cold war border? 

Now, it is a lot different. Now, we have to worry about poverty, 
we have to worry about HIV/AIDS, we have to worry about nations 
that are no longer behind an iron curtain or a bamboo curtain, and 
are trying to find their way forward to democracy and the free en- 
terprise system. And I think what we are trying to do reflects that 
changed world, and that is why I believe that the budget I am de- 
fending today on behalf of the President is deserving of your full 
support. And obviously, I am here to defend the President’s budget. 
But I know that there will be adjustments that will be made and 
different members of the committee, different Members of the Con- 
gress will have different ideas as to priorities and as to amounts 
that should go to the various priorities. And we look forward to 
working with you on that prioritization as we go forward. 

The statistics as to whether it is an increase, or how much of an 
increase, will also be a factor that has to be considered later, after 
we see what we get in 2003. And so I once again encourage all sup- 
port possible for bringing to a closure the 2003 process in a way 
that supports the efforts of the Department of State. 

To my opening statement, then, Mr. Chairman. I just want to 
say that I am pleased to appear before you in support of the Presi- 
dent’s international affairs budget for fiscal year 2004. Funding re- 
quested for 2004 for the Department of State, USAID, and other 
foreign affairs agencies is $28.5 billion. The President’s budget will 
allow the United States to target security and economic assistance 
to sustain key countries supporting us in the war on terrorism, and 
helping us to stem the proliferation of weapons of mass destruction. 

It will also help us launch the Millennium Challenge Account: a 
new partnership generating support to countries that rule justly, 
invest in their people, and encourage economic freedom; to help us 
strengthen the U.S. and global commitment to fighting HIV/AIDS 
and alleviating humanitarian hardships; combat illegal drugs in 
the Andean region of South America, as well as bolster democracy 
in one of that region’s most important countries, a country that is 
under siege, Colombia. The budget request will also reinforce 
America’s world-class diplomatic force, focusing on the people, 
places, and tools needed to promote our foreign policies around the 
world. 

I am particularly proud of that last goal, Mr. Chairman, because 
for the past 2 years, I have concentrated on each of my jobs, first 
as primary foreign policy advisor to the President, but also, and in 
my judgment just as important. Chief Executive Officer of the 
State Department. Under my CEO hat, we are asking for about 
$8.5 billion, and let me give you some highlights of what these 
funds are for. 
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First, we have been reinforcing our diplomatic force for 2 years, 
and will continue to do so in fiscal year 2004. We will hire 399 
more professionals to help the President carry out the Nation’s for- 
eign policy. This hiring will bring us to the 1,100-plus new Foreign 
and Civil Service officers we set out to hire over the first 3 years 
of my tenure to bring the Department’s personnel back in line with 
the diplomatic workload. 

Mr. Chairman, I am so proud of the young men and women who 
want to be a part of the Diplomatic Service and the Civil Service 
that supports the State Department. In the 2 years that I have 
been Secretary, and I really want to blow the Department’s horn 
on this, 80,000 Americans — 80,000 Americans — have turned up to 
take the Foreign Service exam to be a part of this diplomatic force, 
to be part of our outreach into the community. This is a significant 
increase over any other period you may wish to look at in past 
years. It did not happen just because it happened. It happened be- 
cause we made an effort to take our case to the American people 
and encouraged young people to come into the force. 

When I first arrived at the State Department, I was distressed 
to find that for a number of years in the 1990s, we did not hire 
any Foreign Service officers. Some years, we did not even give the 
Foreign Service examination. That was outrageous. You know, if 
you want a battalion commander 15 years from now, you have got 
to hire a second lieutenant now. If you want an ambassador, career 
ambassador fully qualified, speaking four languages, knowing all 
that he or she should know 15 years from now, you have got to 
bring in a junior Foreign Service officer now, and we had not done 
that for years. 

It would be a tragedy, after encouraging 80,000 young people to 
get interested in the Foreign Service, to discover that we cannot 
even hire 399 in any one year. So please, I implore the members 
of this committee to give me what I need to support our Diplomatic 
Readiness Initiative — bringing young people who really want to be 
a part of this Department, who really want to be a part of our dip- 
lomatic force — to bring them into the Department so that they can 
come to the Department, to learn what it is to be a young Foreign 
Service officer. And I invite you to come down to one of our swear- 
ing-ins, when either Rich Armitage or I talk to these youngsters, 
they raise their right hand, and you have never seen such enthu- 
siasm on the face of youngsters to go out and serve their Nation. 
So please support that initiative. 

Second, I promised members of the Department I would bring 
state-of-the-art telecommunications and computers and Internet ca- 
pability to the Department, because people who cannot commu- 
nicate rapidly and effectively in today’s inter-connected world can- 
not carry out our foreign policy. And we are approaching our goal 
in that regard as well: Internet capability on every desk, every- 
where in the State Department, at every embassy, at every mis- 
sion, at every far-flung post. 

Yesterday, after I spoke at the U.N, within minutes, it was all 
being translated, it was all being put on CD-ROM, it was all being 
fired over the Internet to every tJ.S. Embassy in order to get the 
word out. It goes to one of the goals you touched on earlier, Mr. 
Chairman: getting the word out, touching the world, letting people 
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know what we think, what we believe. And this morning, my staff 
is proudly showing me all of the Web site products that they have 
produced overnight and everything else they have done to get the 
word out. 

I was musing with my staff this morning that increasingly we 
live in a world of pictures, and a world of television. My presen- 
tation yesterday went out around the world, and people saw it, and 
there was a picture in one of our newspapers this morning of a 
group of young marines sitting in an aircraft carrier watching the 
presentation live. They are not waiting for it to be written up. They 
are not waiting for somebody to comment on it. They are not wait- 
ing for a talking head to tell them what they saw. They were see- 
ing it, 10,000 miles away, in real time, and making their own judg- 
ment. 

We have to make sure that we get all of our diplomats in every 
embassy the same kind of real-time capability to know what is 
going on and to convey that message to all of the audiences that 
we have to deal with around the world in both unclassified and 
classified communications capability, including desktop access to 
the Internet. Every man and woman in the State Department must 
be connected, and this budget will put us there, at least move us 
well along in that direction. 

Finally, with respect to my CEO role, I really wanted to sweep 
the slate clean and completely revamp the way we construct our 
embassies and other overseas buildings, as well as improve the way 
we secure our men and women who occupy them, men and women 
who are in danger. That task is a long-term one, an almost never- 
ending one, particularly in this time of heightened terrorist activi- 
ties. But we are well on the way to implementing both the con- 
struction and the security tasks in a better way, in a less expensive 
way, in a way that subsequent CEO’s of the State Department can 
continue and improve on. And I want to brag about our overseas 
building operation under the leadership of retired General Chuck 
Williams, and what a great job they are doing in bringing the costs 
down of our embassy facilities around the world, and doing it in a 
way that makes maximum use of modern technology, modern con- 
struction techniques, and modern construction management tech- 
niques, standardization of our products, but at the same time, 
doing it in a way that is sensitive to the culture of each country 
in which our facilities are located. 

Mr. Chairman, as the principal foreign policy advisor to Presi- 
dent Bush, I have priorities as well. Let me highlight our key for- 
eign policy priorities before I stop and take your questions, and 
while I am talking about foreign policy, I want to thank this com- 
mittee for the 19 to 0 vote yesterday for the Moscow treaty. I hope 
this committee will continue to give its full support to this impor- 
tant treaty, as the full Senate considers its ratification. 

I would hope, Mr. Chairman, that it would be possible to have 
this treaty ratified by the end of this month, if at all possible. Yes- 
terday, I spoke to my Russian Federation colleague, Igor Ivanov, 
Foreign Minister Ivanov, and they are prepared to move it through 
the Duma as well. And I hope that before this spring, or perhaps 
maybe before the fall is out, we will be in a position to exchange 
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the instruments of ratification between the United States of Amer- 
ica and the Russian Federation. 

Mr. Chairman, the 2004 budget proposes several initiatives to 
advance U.S. national security interests and preserve American 
leadership. The 2004 foreign operations budget that funds pro- 

f rams for the Department of State, USAID, and other agencies is 
18.8 billion. Today, our No. 1 priority is to fight and win the glob- 
al war on terrorism. The budget furthers this goal by providing eco- 
nomic, military, and democracy assistance to key foreign partners 
and allies, including $4.7 billion to countries that have joined us 
in the war on terrorism. 

Of this amount, the President’s budget provides $657 million for 
Afghanistan, $460 million for Jordan, $395 million for Pakistan, 
$255 million for Turkey, $136 million for Indonesia, and $87 mil- 
lion for the Philippines. In Afghanistan, this funding will be used 
to fulfill our commitment to rebuild Afghanistan’s road network. It 
is not just a road, it is something that will connect this country, 
connect its commercial centers, connect it politically, and start to 
bring this nation into a sense of unity, and not just different re- 
gions that are off pursuing their own destiny. 

In addition, it will establish security through a national military 
and national police force, it will establish broadbased and account- 
able governance to democratic institutions in an active civil society. 
It will ensure a peace dividend for the Afghan people through eco- 
nomic reconstruction, and provide humanitarian assistance to sus- 
tain returning refugees and displaced persons. 

United States assistance will continue to be coordinated with the 
Afghan Government, the United Nations, and other international 
donors. 

Mr. Chairman, I also want to emphasize our efforts to decrease 
the threats posed by terrorist groups, rogue states, and other non- 
state actors with regard to weapons of mass destruction and re- 
lated technology. To achieve this goal, we must strengthen partner- 
ships with countries that share our views in dealing with the 
threat of terrorism and in resolving regional conflicts. The 2004 
budget requests $35 million for the nonproliferation and disar- 
mament fund, more than double the 2003 request, increases fund- 
ing for overseas export controls and border security to $40 million, 
and supports additional funding for science centers and bio-chem 
redirection programs. 

The funding increases requested for these programs will help us 
prevent weapons of mass destruction from falling into the hands of 
terrorist groups or States by preventing their movement across bor- 
ders and by destroying or safeguarding known quantities of weap- 
ons or source materials. The science centers and bio-chem redirec- 
tion programs support the same goals by engaging former Soviet 
weapons scientists and engineers, engaging them in peaceful sci- 
entific activities, providing them with an alternative to marketing 
their skills to States or groups of concern. 

The budget also promotes international peace and prosperity by 
launching the most innovative approach to U.S. foreign assistance 
in more than 40 years. The new Millennium Challenge Account, an 
independent government corporation funded at $1.3 billion, will re- 
define development aid. As President Bush told African leaders 
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meeting in Mauritius recently, this aid will go to nations that en- 
courage economic freedom, root out corruption, and respect the 
rights of the people. This, I think, is one of our most significant ini- 
tiatives. I am so proud of it, and the President really is showing 
enormous leadership by instituting this Millennium Challenge Ac- 
count. 

As opposed to looking at foreign aid through who was on the 
right or wrong side of the cold war, now we want to know who is 
on the right or wrong side of democracy, economic democracy, the 
individual rights of men and women, transparency in government, 
and the end of corruption. We want to know who is on the right 
and wrong side of those values as we move into this new century. 
And those nations that are on the right side, and are developing, 
will find the United States is there to help them through the Mil- 
lennium Challenge Account. 

Moreover, this budget offers hope and a helping hand to coun- 
tries that are facing health catastrophes, poverty and despair, and 
humanitarian disasters. The budget includes more than $1 billion 
to meet the needs of refugees and internally displaced peoples. 

The budget also provides more than $1.3 billion to combat the 
global HIV/AIDS epidemic. The President’s total budget for HIV/ 
AIDS is $2 billion, which includes the first year’s funding for the 
new emergency plan for HIV/AIDS relief announced by the Presi- 
dent in his State of the Union Address. These funds will target 14 
of the hardest-hit countries in Africa and the Caribbean. 

This budget also includes almost a half a billion dollars for Co- 
lombia. The funding will support Colombian President Uribe’s uni- 
fied campaign against terrorists and the drug trade that fuels their 
activities. The aim is to secure democracy, extend security, and re- 
store economic prosperity to Colombia, and prevent the 
narcoterrorists from spreading instability through the broader An- 
dean region. 

To accomplish this goal requires more than simply funding for 
Colombia. Therefore, our total Andean Counterdrug Initiative is 
$731 million. Critical components of this effort include resumption 
of the Air Bridge Denial program to stop internal and cross-border 
aerial trafficking in illegal drugs, stepped-up eradication and alter- 
native development efforts, as well as technical assistance to 
strengthen Colombia’s police and judicial institutions. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, to advance America’s 
interests around the world, we need the dollars in the President’s 
budget for fiscal year 2004. We need the dollars under both of my 
hats, CEO and principal foreign policy advisor. The times we live 
in are troubled, to be sure, but I believe there is every bit as much 
opportunity in the days ahead as there is danger. American leader- 
ship is essential with regard to both the danger and the oppor- 
tunity. With regard to the Department of State, the President’s 
2004 budget is crucial to the exercise of that leadership. 

I have given you far more detail on the President’s budget in my 
written statement and, without objection, of course, you have ac- 
cepted that statement. I think I will stop at this point, Mr. Chair- 
man, and answer your questions, and I know in the course of your 
questioning, we will deal with the specific questions that you, Mr. 
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Chairman and Senator Biden, raise with respect to Iraq and North 
Korea and other topical issues. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Secretary Powell follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Colin L. Powell, Secretary of State 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am pleased to appear before you to 
testify in support of the President’s International Affairs Budget for Fiscal Year 
2004. Funding requested for FY 2004 for the Department of State, USAID, and 
other foreign affairs agencies is $28.5 billion. 

The President’s Budget will allow the United States to: 

• Target security and economic assistance to sustain key countries supporting us 
in the war on terrorism and helping us to stem the proliferation of weapons of 
mass destruction; 

• Launch the Millennium Challenge Account — a new partnership generating sup- 
port to countries that rule justly, invest in their people, and encourage economic 
freedom; 

• Strengthen the U.S. and global commitment to fighting HIV/AIDS and alle- 
viating humanitarian hardships; 

• Combat illegal drugs in the Andean Region of South America, as well as bolster 
democracy in one of that region’s most important countries, Colombia; and 

• Reinforce America’s world-class diplomatic force, focusing on the people, places, 
and tools needed to promote our foreign policies around the world. 

I am particularly proud of the last bullet, Mr. Chairman, because for the past two 
years I have concentrated on each of my jobs — primary foreign policy advisor to the 
President and Chief Executive Officer of the State Department. 

Under my CEO hat, we have been reinforcing our diplomatic force for two years 
and we will continue in FY 2004. We will hire 399 more professionals to help the 
President carry out the nation’s foreign policy. This hiring will bring us to the 1,100- 
plus new foreign and civil service officers we set out to hire over the first three 
years to bring the Department’s personnel back in line with its diplomatic workload. 
Moreover, completion of these hires will allow us the flexibility to train and educate 
all of our officers as they should be trained and educated. So I am proud of that 
accomplishment and want to thank you for helping me bring it about. 

In addition, I promised to bring state-of-the-art communications capability to the 
Department — because people who can’t communicate rapidly and effectively in to- 
day’s globalizing world can’t carry out our foreign policy. We are approaching our 
goal in that regard as well. 

In both unclassified and classified communications capability, including desk-top 
access to the Internet for every man and woman at State, we will be there by the 
end of 2003. The budget before you will sustain these gains and continue our infor- 
mation technology modernization effort. 

Finally, with respect to my CEO role, I wanted to sweep the slate clean and com- 
pletely revamp the way we construct our embassies and other overseas buildings, 
as well as improve the way we secure our men and women who occupy them. As 
you well know, that last task is a long-term, almost never-ending one, particularly 
in this time of heightened terrorist activities. But we are well on the way to imple- 
menting both the construction and the security tasks in a better way, in a less ex- 
pensive way, and in a way that subsequent CEOs can continue and improve on. 

Mr. Chairman, let me give you key details with respect to these three main CEO 
priorities, as well as tell you about other initiatives under my CEO hat: 

THE CEO responsibilities: state department and related activities 

The President’s FY 2004 discretionary request for the Department of State and 
Related Agencies is $8,497 billion. The requested funding will allow us to: 

• Continue initiatives to recruit, hire, train, and deploy the right work force. The 
budget request includes $97 million to complete the Diplomatic Readiness Ini- 
tiative by hiring 399 additional foreign affairs professionals. Foreign policy is 
carried out through our people, and rebuilding America’s diplomatic readiness 
in staffing will ensure that the Department can respond to crises and emerging 
foreign policy priorities. This is the third year of funding for this initiative, 
which will provide a total of 1,158 new staff for the Department of State. 

• Continue to put information technology in the service of diplomacy. The budget 
request includes $157 million to sustain the investments made over the last two 
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years to provide classified connectivity to every post that requires it and to ex- 
pand desktop access to the Internet for State Department employees. Combined 
with $114 million in estimated Expedited Passport Fees, a total of $271 million 
will be available for information technology investments, including beginning a 
major initiative — SMART — that will overhaul the outdated systems for cables, 
messaging, information sharing, and document archiving. 

• Continue to upgrade and enhance our security worldwide. The budget request 
includes $646.7 million for programs to enhance the security of our diplomatic 
facilities and personnel serving abroad and for hiring 85 additional security and 
support professionals to sustain the Department’s Worldwide Security Upgrades 
program. 

• Continue to upgrade the security of our overseas facilities. The budget request 
includes $1,514 billion to fund major security-related construction projects and 
address the major physical security and rehabilitation needs of embassies and 
consulates around the world. The request includes $761.4 million for construc- 
tion of secure embassy compounds in seven countries and $128.3 million for con- 
struction of a new embassy building in Germany. 

• The budget also supports management improvements to the overseas buildings 
program and the Overseas Building Operations (OBO) long-range plan. The 
budget proposes a Capital Security Cost Sharing Program that allocates the 
capital costs of new overseas facilities to all U.S. Government agencies on the 
basis of the number of their authorized overseas positions. This program will 
serve two vital purposes: (1) to accelerate construction of new embassy com- 
pounds and (2) to encourage Federal agencies to evaluate their overseas posi- 
tions more carefully. In doing so, it will further the President’s Management 
Agenda initiative to rightsize the official American presence abroad. The modest 
surcharge to the cost of stationing an American employee overseas will not un- 
dermine vital overseas work, but it will encourage more efficient management 
of personnel and teixpayer funds. 

• Continue to enhance the Border Security Program. The budget request includes 
$736 million in Machine Readable Visa (MRV) fee revenues for continuous im- 
provements in consular systems, processes, and programs in order to protect 
U.S. borders against the illegal entry of individuals who would do us harm. 

• Meet our obligations to international organizations. Fulfilling U.S. commit- 
ments is vital to building coalitions and gaining support for U.S. interests and 
policies in the war against terrorism and the spread of weapons of mass de- 
struction. The budget request includes $1 billion to fund U.S. assessments to 
44 international organizations, including $71.4 million to support renewed U.S. 
membership in the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organi- 
zation (UNESCO). 

• Support obligations to international peacekeeping activities. The budget request 
includes $550.2 million to pay projected UN peacekeeping assessments. These 
peacekeeping activities ensure continued American leadership in shaping the 
international community’s response to developments that threaten international 
peace and stability. 

Continue to eliminate support for terrorists and thus deny them safe haven 
through our ongoing public diplomacy activities, our educational and cultural ex- 
change programs, and international broadcasting. The budget request includes 
$296.9 million for public diplomacy, including information and cultural programs 
carried out by overseas missions and supported by public diplomacy personnel in 
our regional and functional bureaus. These resources are used to engage, inform, 
and influence foreign publics and broaden dialogue between American citizens and 
institutions and their counterparts abroad. 

The budget request also includes $345.3 million for educational and cultural ex- 
change programs that build mutual understanding and develop friendly relations 
between America and the peoples of the world. These activities establish the trust, 
confidence, and international cooperation with other countries that sustain and ad- 
vance the full range of American national interests. 

The budget request includes $100 million for education and cultural exchanges for 
States of the Former Soviet Union and Central and Eastern Europe, which were 
previously funded under the FREEDOM Support Act and Support for East Euro- 
pean Democracy (SEED) accounts. 

As a member of the Broadcasting Board of Governors, I want to take this oppor- 
tunity to highlight to you the BBG’s pending budget request for $563.5 million. 
Funding will advance international broadcasting efforts to support the war on ter- 
rorism, including initiation of the Middle East Television Network. 
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• Mr. Chairman, I know that your committee staff will go over this statement 
with a fine-tooth comb and I know too that they prefer an account-by-account 
laydown. So here it is: 

Diplomatic and Consular Programs (D&CP): 

• The FY 2004 request for D&CP, the State Department’s chief operating account, 
totals $4,164 billion. 

• D&CP supports the diplomatic activities and programs that constitute the first 
line of offense against threats to the security and prosperity of the American 
people. Together with Machine Readable Visa and other fees, the account funds 
the operating expenses and infrastructure necessary for carrying out U.S. for- 
eign policy in more than 260 locations around the world. 

• The FY 2004 D&CP request provides $3,517 billion for ongoing operations — a 
net increase of $132.7 million over the FY 2003 level. Increased funding will 
enable the State Department to advance national interests effectively through 
improved diplomatic readiness, particularly in human resources. 

• The request completes the Secretary’s three-year Diplomatic Readiness Initia- 
tive to put the right people with the right skills in the right place at the right 
time. New D&CP funding in FY 2004 of $97 million will allow the addition of 
399 professionals, providing a total of 1,158 new staff from FY 2002 through 
FY 2004. 

• The FY 2004 D&CP request also provides $646.7 million for Worldwide Security 
Upgrades — an increase of $93.7 million over last year. This total includes 
$504.6 million to continue worldwide security programs for guard protection, 
physical security equipment and technical support, information and system se- 
curity, and security personnel and training. It also includes $43.4 million to ex- 
pand the perimeter security enhancement program for 232 posts and $98.7 mil- 
lion for improvements in domestic and overseas protection programs, including 
85 additional agents and other security professionals. 

Capital Investment Fund (CIF): 

• The FY 2004 request provides $157 million for the CIF to assure that the in- 
vestments made in FY 2002 and FY 2003 keep pace with increased demand 
from users for functionality and speed. 

• Requested funding includes $15 million for the State Messaging and Archive 
Retrieval Toolset (SMART). The SMART initiative will replace outdated sys- 
tems for cables and messages with a unified system that adds information shar- 
ing and document archiving. 

Embassy Security, Construction, and Maintenance (ESCM): 

• The FY 2004 request for ESCM is $1,514 billion. This total — an increase of 
$209.4 million over the FY 2003 level — reflects the Administration’s continuing 
commitment to protect U.S. Government personnel serving abroad, improve the 
security posture of facilities overseas, and address serious deficiencies in the 
State Department’s overseas infrastructure. 

• For the ongoing ESCM budget, the Administration is requesting $524.7 million. 
This budget includes maintenance and repairs at overseas posts, facility reha- 
bilitation projects, construction security, renovation of the Harry S Truman 
Building, all activities associated with leasing overseas properties, and manage- 
ment of the overseas buildings program. 

• Eor Worldwide Security Construction, the Administration is requesting $761.4 
million for the next tranche of security-driven construction projects to replace 
high-risk facilities. Funding will support the construction of secure embassies 
in seven countries — ^Algeria, Burma, Ghana, Indonesia, Panama, Serbia, and 
Togo. In addition, the requested funding will provide new on-compound build- 
ings for USAID in Ghana, Jamaica, and Nigeria. 

• The ESCM request includes $100 million to strengthen compound security at 
vulnerable posts. 

• The request also includes $128.3 million to construct the new U.S. embassy 
building in Berlin. 

Educational and Cultural Exchange Programs (ECE): 

• The FY 2004 request of $345.3 million for ECE maintains funding for exchanges 
at the FY 2003 request level of $245 million and adds $100 million for projects 
for Eastern Europe and the States of the Former Soviet Union previously fund- 
ed from Foreign Operations appropriations. 

• Authorized by the Mutual Educational and Cultural Exchange Act of 1961 (Ful- 
bright-Hays Act), as amended, exchanges are strategic activities that build mu- 
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tual understanding and develop friendly relations between the United States 
and other countries. They establish the trust, confidence, and international co- 
operation necessary to sustain and advance the full range of U.S. national inter- 
ests. 

• The request provides $141 million for Academic Programs. These include the J. 
William Fulbright Educational Exchange Program for exchange of students, 
scholars, and teachers and the Hubert H. Humphrey Fellowship Program for 
academic study and internships in the United States for mid-career profes- 
sionals from developing countries. 

• The request also provides $73 million for Professional and Cultural Exchanges. 
These include the International Visitor Program, which supports travel to the 
United States by current and emerging leaders to obtain firsthand knowledge 
of American politics and values, and the Citizen Exchange Program, which part- 
ners with U.S. non-profit organizations to support professional, cultural, and 
grassroots community exchanges. 

• This request provides $100 million for exchanges funded in the past from the 
FREEDOM Support Act (FSA) and Support for East European Democracy 
(SEED) accounts. 

• This request also provides $31 million for exchanges support. This funding is 
needed for huilt-in requirements to maintain current services. 

Contributions to International Organizations (CIO): 

• The FY 2004 request for CIO of $1,010 billion provides funding for U.S. as- 
sessed contributions, consistent with U.S. statutory restrictions, to 44 inter- 
national organizations to further U.S. economic, political, social, and cultural in- 
terests. 

• The request recognizes U.S. international obligations and reflects the Presi- 
dent’s commitment to maintain the financial stability of the United Nations and 
other international organizations that include the World Health Organization, 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, the International Atomic Energy Agen- 
cy, and the Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development. 

• The budget request provides $71.4 million to support renewed U.S. membership 
in the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO). UNESCO contributes to peace and security in the world by pro- 
moting collaboration among nations through education, science, culture and 
communication and by furthering intercultural understanding and universal re- 
spect for justice, rule of law, human rights, and fundamental freedoms, notably 
a free press. 

• Membership in international organizations benefits the United States by build- 
ing coalitions and pursuing multilateral programs that advance U.S. interests. 
These include promoting economic growth through market economies; settling 
disputes peacefully; encouraging non-proliferation, nuclear safeguards, arms 
control, and disarmament; adopting international standards to facilitate inter- 
national trade, telecommunications, transportation, environmental protection, 
and scientific exchange; and strengthening international cooperation in agri- 
culture and health. 

Contributions for International Peacekeeping Activities (CIPA): 

• The administration is requesting $550.2 million for CIPA in FY 2004. This 
funding level will allow the United States to pay its share of assessed UN 
peacekeeping budgets, fulfilling U.S. commitments and avoiding increased UN 
arrears. 

• The UN peacekeeping appropriation serves U.S. interests in Europe, Africa and 
the Middle East, where UN peacekeeping missions assist in ending conflicts, re- 
storing peace and strengthening regional stability. 

• UN peacekeeping missions leverage U.S. political, military and financial assets 
through the authority of the UN Security Council and the participation of other 
states that provide funds and peacekeepers for conflicts around the world. 

Broadcasting Board of Governors (BBG): 

• The FY 2004 budget request for the BBG totals $563.5 million. 

• The overall request provides $525.2 million for U.S. Government non-military 
international broadcasting operations through the International Broadcasting 
Operations (IBO) account. This account funds operations of the Voice of America 
(VGA), Radio Free Europe/Radio Liberty (RFE/RL), Radio Free Asia (RFA), and 
all related program delivery and support activities. 
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• The IBO request includes funding to advance broadcasting efforts related to the 
war on terrorism. The request includes $30 million to initiate the Middle East 
Television Network — a new Arabic-language satellite TV network that, once 
operational, will have the potential to reach vast audiences in the Middle East. 
The request also includes funding to double VOA Indonesian radio program- 
ming, significantly increase television programming in Indonesia, and expand 
BBG audience development efforts. 

• The IBO request reflects the shifting of priorities away from the predominantly 
Cold War focus on Central and Eastern Europe to broadcasting in the Middle 
East and Central Asia. Funds are being redirected to programs in these regions 
through the elimination of broadcasting to countries in the former Eastern Bloc 
that have demonstrated significant advances in democracy and press freedoms 
and are new or soon-to-be NATO and European Union Members. 

• The IBO request also reflects anticipated efficiencies that achieve a five-percent 
reduction in funding for administration and management in FY 2004. 

• The FY 2004 request also provides $26.9 million through Broadcasting to Cuba 
(OCB) for continuing Radio Marti and TV Marti operations, including salary 
and inflation increases, to support current schedules. 

• The FY 2004 request further provides $11.4 million for Broadcasting Capital 
Improvements to maintain the BBC’s worldwide transmission network. The re- 
quest includes $2.9 million to maintain and improve security of U.S. broad- 
casting transmission facilities overseas. 

That finishes the State and Related Activities part of the President’s Budget. Now 
let me turn to the Foreign Affairs part. 

THE FOREIGN POLICY ADVISOR RESPONSIBILITIES: FUNDING AMERICA’S DIPLOMACY 

AROUND THE WORLD 

The FY 2004 budget proposes several initiatives to advance U.S. national security 
interests and preserve American leadership. The FY 2004 Foreign Operations budg- 
et that funds programs for the Department State, USAID and other foreign affairs 
agencies is $18.8 billion. 

Today, our number one priority is to fight and win the global war on terrorism. 
The budget furthers this goal by providing economic, military, and democracy assist- 
ance to key foreign partners and allies, including $4.7 billion to countries that have 
joined us in the war on terrorism. 

The budget also promotes international peace and prosperity by launching the 
most innovative approach to U.S. foreign assistance in more than forty years. The 
new Millennium Challenge Account (MCA), an independent government corporation 
funded at $1.3 billion will redefine “aid”. As President Bush told African leaders 
meeting in Mauritius recently, this aid will go to “nations that encourage economic 
freedom, root out corruption, and respect the rights of their people.” 

Moreover, this budget offers hope and a helping hand to countries facing health 
catastrophes, poverty and despair, and humanitarian disasters. It provides $1,345 
billion to combat the global HIV/AlDS epidemic, more than $1 billion to meet the 
needs of refugees and internally displaced peoples, $200 million in emergency food 
assistance to support dire famine needs, and $100 million for an emerging crises 
fund to allow swift responses to complex foreign crises. Mr. Chairman, let me give 
you some details. 

The U.S. is successfully prosecuting the global war on terrorism on a number of 
fronts. We are providing extensive assistance to states on the front lines of the anti- 
terror struggle. Working with our international partners bilaterally and through 
multilateral organizations, we have frozen more than $110 million in terrorist as- 
sets, launched new initiatives to secure global networks of commerce and commu- 
nication, and significantly increased the cooperation of our law enforcement and in- 
telligence communities. Afghanistan is no longer a haven for al-Qaeda. We are now 
working with the Afghan Authority, other governments, international organizations, 
and NGOs to rebuild Afghanistan. Around the world we are combating the unholy 
alliance of drug traffickers and terrorists who threaten the internal stability of 
countries. We are leading the international effort to prevent weapons of mass de- 
struction from falling into the hands of those who would do harm to us and others. 
At the same time, we are rejuvenating and expanding our public diplomacy efforts 
worldwide. 

Assistance to Frontline States 

The FY 2004 International Affairs budget provides approximately $4.7 billion in 
assistance to the Frontline States, which have joined with us in the war on ter- 
rorism. This funding will provide crucial assistance to enable these countries to 
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strengthen their economies, internal counter-terrorism capabilities and border con- 
trols. 

Of this amount, the President’s Budget provides $657 million for Afghanistan, 
$460 million for Jordan, $395 million for Pakistan, $255 million for Turkey, $136 
million for Indonesia, and $87 million for the Philippines. In Afghanistan, the fund- 
ing will be used to fulfill our commitment to rebuild Afghanistan’s road network; 
establish security through a national military and national police force, including 
counter-terrorism and counter-narcotics components; establish broadbased and ac- 
countable governance through democratic institutions and an active civil society; en- 
sure a peace dividend for the Afghan people through economic reconstruction; and 
provide humanitarian assistance to sustain returning refugees and displaced per- 
sons. United States assistance will continue to be coordinated with the Afghan gov- 
ernment, the United Nations, and other international donors. 

The State Department’s Anti-Terrorism Assistance (ATA) program will continue 
to provide frontline states a full complement of training courses, such as a course 
on how to conduct a post-terrorist attack investigation or how to respond to a WMD 
event. The budget will also fund additional equipment grants to sustain the skills 
and capabilities acquired in the ATA courses. It will support as well in-country 
training programs in Afghanistan, Pakistan, and Indonesia. 

Central Asia and Freedom Support Act Nations 

In FY 2004, over $157 million in Freedom Support Act (FSA) funding will go to 
assistance programs in the Central Asian states. The FY 2004 budget continues to 
focus FSA funds to programs in Uzbekistan, Kyrgyzstan and Tajikistan, recognizing 
that Central Asia is of strategic importance to U.S. foreign policy objectives. The FY 
2004 assistance level for Uzbekistan, Kyr^zstan and Tajikistan is 30 percent above 
2003. Assistance to these countries has almost doubled from pre-September 11 lev- 
els. These funds will support civil society development, small business promotion, 
conflict reduction, and economic reform in the region. These efforts are designed to 
promote economic development and strengthen the rule of law in order to reduce 
the appeal of extremist movements and stem the flow of illegal drugs that finance 
terrorist activities. 

Funding levels and country distributions for the FSA nations reflect shifting prior- 
ities in the region. For example, after more than 10 years of high levels of assist- 
ance, it is time to begin the process of graduating countries in this region from eco- 
nomic assistance, as we have done with countries in Eastern Europe that have 
made sufficient progress in the transition to market-based democracies. U.S. eco- 
nomic assistance to Russia and Ukraine will begin phasing down in FY 2004, a de- 
crease of 32 percent from 2003, moving these countries towards graduation. 

Combating Illegal Drugs and Stemming Narco-terrorism 

The President’s request for $731 million for the Andean Counterdrug Initiative in- 
cludes $463 million for Colombia. An additional $110 million in military assistance 
to Colombia will support Colombian President Uribe’s unified campaign against ter- 
rorists and the drug trade that fuels their activities. The aim is to secure democ- 
racy, extend security, and restore economic prosperity to Colombia and prevent the 
narco-terrorists from spreading instability to the broader Andean region. Critical 
components of this effort include resumption of the Airbridge Denial program to 
stop internal and cross-border aerial trafficking in illicit drugs, stepped up eradi- 
cation and alternative development efforts, and technical assistance to strengthen 
Colombia’s police and judicial institutions. 

Halting Access of Rogue States and Terrorists to Weapons of Mass Destruction 

Decreasing the threats posed by terrorist groups, rogue states, and other non- 
state actors requires halting the spread of weapons of mass destruction (WMD) and 
related technology. To achieve this goal, we must strengthen partnerships with 
countries that share our views in dealing with the threat of terrorism and resolving 
regional conflicts. 

The FY 2004 budget requests $35 million for the Nonproliferation and Disar- 
mament Fund (NDF), more than double the FY 2003 request, increases funding for 
overseas Export Controls and Border Security (EXBS) to $40 million, and supports 
additional funding for Science Centers and Bio-Chem Redirection Programs. 

Funding increases requested for the NDF and EXBS programs seek to prevent 
weapons of mass destruction from falling into the hands of terrorist groups or states 
by preventing their movement across borders and destroying or safeguarding known 
quantities of weapons or source material. The Science Centers and Bio-Chem Redi- 
rection programs support the same goals by engaging former Soviet weapons sci- 
entists and engineers in peaceful scientific activities, providing them an alternative 
to marketing their skills to states or groups of concern. 
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Millennium Challenge Aecount 

The FY 2004 Budget request of $1.3 billion for the new Millennium Challenge Ac- 
count (MCA) as a government corporation fulfills the President’s March 2002 pledge 
to create a new bilateral assistance program, markedly different from existing mod- 
els. This budget is a huge step towards the President’s commitment of $5 billion in 
annual funding for the MCA by 2006, a 50% increase in core development assist- 
ance. 

The MCA supplement U.S. commitments to humanitarian assistance and existing 
development aid programs funded and implemented by USAID. It will assist devel- 
oping countries that make sound policy decisions and demonstrate solid performance 
on economic growth and reducing poverty. 

• MCA funds will go only to selected developing countries that demonstrate a 
commitment to sound policies — based on clear, concrete and objective criteria. 
To become eligible for MCA resources, countries must demonstrate their com- 
mitment to economic opportunity, investing in people, and good governance. 

• Resources will be available through agreements with recipient countries that 
specify a limited number of clear measurable goals, activities, and benchmarks, 
and financial accountability standards. 

The MCA will be administered by a new government corporation designed to sup- 
port innovative strategies and to ensure accountability for measurable results. The 
corporation will be supervised by a Board of Directors composed of Cabinet level of- 
ficials and chaired by the Secretary of State. Personnel will be drawn from a variety 
of government agencies and nongovernment institutions and serve limited-term ap- 
pointments. 

In FY 2004, countries eligible to borrow from the International Development Asso- 
ciation (IDA), and which have per capita incomes below $1,435, (the historical IDA 
cutoff) will be considered. In 2005, all countries with incomes below $1,435 will be 
considered. In 2006, all countries with incomes up to $2,975 (the current World 
Bank cutoff for lower middle income countries) will be eligible. 

The selection process will use 16 indicators to assess national performance — these 
indicators being relative to governing justly, investing in people, and encouraging 
economic freedom. These indicators were chosen because of the quality and objec- 
tivity of their data, country coverage, public availability, and correlation with 
growth and poverty reduction. The results of a review of the indicators will be used 
by the MCA Board of Directors to make a final recommendation to the President 
on a list of MCA countries. 

Africa Education Initiative 

With $200 million, the United States is doubling its five-year financial commit- 
ment to the African Education Initiative it launched last year. The initiative focuses 
on increasing access to quality education in Africa. Over its 5-year life the African 
Education Initiative will achieve: 160,000 new teachers trained; 4.5 million text- 
books developed and distributed; an increase in the number of girls attending school 
through providing more than a quarter million scholarships and mentoring; and an 
increase African Education Ministries’ capacity to address the impact of HIV/AIDS. 

Increases in Funding for Multilateral Development Banks (MDBs) 

The FY 2004 budget provides $1.55 billion for the MDBs, an increase of $110 mil- 
lion over the FY 2003 request of $1.44 billion. This includes $1.36 billion for sched- 
uled pa3Tnents to the MDBs and $195.9 million to clear existing arrears. The re- 
quest provides $950 million for the International Development Association (IDA) for 
the second year of the IDA-13 replenishment, $100 million of which is contingent 
on the IDA meeting specific benchmarks in the establishment of a results measure- 
ment system. By spring 2003, the IDA is to have completed an outline of approach 
to results measurement, presented baseline data, and identified outcome indicators 
and expected progress targets. By that same time, the IDA is also to have completed 
specific numbers of reviews and assessments in tbe areas of financial accountability, 
procurement, public expenditure, investment climate, and poverty. 

World Summit on Sustainable Development (WSSD) 

The WSSD engaged more than 100 countries and representatives of business and 
NGOs. Sustainable development begins at home and is supported by effective do- 
mestic policies and international partnerships that include the private sector. Self- 
governing people prepared to participate in an open world marketplace are the foun- 
dation of sustainable development. 'These fundamental principals guide the U.S. ap- 
proach to Summit initiatives. At the 2002 Summit the U.S. committed to developing 
and implementing realistic results-focused partnerships in the areas of: Water for 
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the Poor; Clean Energy; Initiative to Cut Hunger in Africa; Preventing Famine in 
Southern Africa; and the Congo Basin Partnership. At the end of the Summit new 
relationships and partnerships were forged and a new global commitment to im- 
prove sanitation was reached. The FY 2004 Budget supports these partnerships 
with $337 million in assistance funding. 

The U.S. -Middle East Partnership Initiative 

The President’s Budget includes $145 million for the Middle East Partnership Ini- 
tiative (MEPI). This initiative gives us a framework and funding for working with 
the Arab world to expand educational and economic opportunities, empower women, 
and strengthen civil society and the rule of law. The peoples and governments of 
the Middle East face daunting human challenges. Their economies are stagnant and 
unable to provide jobs for millions of young people entering the workplace each year. 
Too many of their governments appear closed and unresponsive to the needs of their 
citizens. And their schools are not equipping students to succeed in today’s 
globalizing world. With the programs of the MEPI, we will work with Arab govern- 
ments, groups, and individuals to bridge the jobs gap with economic reform, busi- 
ness investment, and private sector development; close the freedom gap with 
projects to strengthen civil society, expand political participation, and lift the voices 
of women; and bridge the knowledge gap with better schools and more opportunities 
for higher education. The U.S.-Middle East Partnership Initiative is an investment 
in a more stable, peaceful, prosperous, and democratic Arab world. 

Forgiving Debt — Helping Heavily Indebted Poor Countries 

The Administration request provides an additional $76 million for the Trust Fund 
for Heavily Indebted Poor Countries (HIPC). These funds will go towards fulfilling 
the President’s commitment at the G-8 Summit in Kananaskis, Canada to con- 
tribute America’s share to filling the projected HIPC Trust Fund financing gap. The 
HIPC Trust Fund helps to finance debt forgiveness by the International Financial 
Institutions (IFIs) to heavily indebted poor countries that have committed to eco- 
nomic reforms and pledged to increase domestic funding of health and education 
programs. In addition, the President’s request provides $300 million to fund bilat- 
eral debt reduction for the Democratic Republic of the Congo under the HIPC Initia- 
tive, as well as $20 million for debt reduction under the Tropical Forest Conserva- 
tion Act (TFCA). 

The Administration believes that offering new sovereign loans or loan guarantees 
to indebted poor countries while providing debt forgiveness to those same countries 
risks their return to unsustainable levels of indebtedness — a situation debt forgive- 
ness seeks to resolve. 

In order to address this situation, the Administration recently invoked a one-year 
moratorium on new lending to countries that receive multilateral debt reduction. 
U.S. lending agencies have agreed not to make new loans or loan guarantees to 
countries that receive debt reduction for one year. The measure will not be punitive. 
Should countries demonstrate serious economic gains before the end of the morato- 
rium, lending agencies may, with interagency clearance, resume new lending. The 
Administration hopes that this policy will bring to an end the historically cyclical 
nature of indebtedness of poor countries. 

American Leadership in Fighting AIDS and Alleviating Humanitarian Hardships 

This budget reaffirms America’s role as the leading donor nation supporting pro- 
grams that combat the greatest challenges faced by many developing countries 
today. The FY 2004 budget proposes a number of foreign assistance initiatives man- 
aged by USAID and other federal agencies to provide crucial resources that prevent 
and ameliorate human suffering worldwide. 

Fighting the Global AIDS Pandemic 

The FY 2004 budget continues the Administration’s commitment to combat HIV/ 
AIDS and to help bring care and treatment to infected people overseas. The HIV/ 
AIDS pandemic has killed 23 million of the 63 million people it has infected to date, 
and left 14 million orphans worldwide. President Bush has made fighting this pan- 
demic a priority of U.S. foreign policy. 

The President believes the global community can — and must — do more to halt the 
advance of the pandemic, and that the United States should lead by example. Thus, 
the President’s FY 2004 budget request signals a further, massive increase in re- 
sources to combat the HIV/AIDs pandemic. As described in the State of the Union, 
the President is committing to provide a total of $15 billion over the next five years 
to turn the tide in the war on HIV/AIDs, beginning with $2 billion in the FY 2004 
budget request and rising thereafter. These funds will be targeted on the hardest 
hit countries, especially Africa and the Caribbean with the objective of achieving 
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dramatic on-the-ground results. This new dramatic commitment is reflected in the 
Administration’s $2 billion FY 2004 budget request, which includes: 

• State Department — $450 million; 

• USAID — $895 million, including $100 million for the Global Fund and $150 mil- 
lion for the International Mother & Child HIV Prevention; and 

• HHS/CDC/NIH — $690 million, including $100 million for the Global Fund and 
$150 million for the International Mother & Child HIV Prevention. 

In order to ensure accountability for results, the President has asked me to estab- 
lish at State a new Special Coordinator for International HIV/AIDS Assistance. The 
Special Coordinator will work for me and be responsible for coordinating all inter- 
national HIV/AIDS programs and efforts of the agencies that implement them. 

Hunger, Famine, and Other Emergencies 

Food Aid — Historically the United States has been the largest donor of assistance 
for victims of protracted and emergency food crises. In 2003, discretionary funding 
for food aid increased from $864 million to $1.19 billion. That level will be enhanced 
significantly in 2004 with two new initiatives: a Famine Fund and an emerging cri- 
ses fund to address complex emergencies. 

• Famine Fund — The FY 2004 budget includes a new $200 million fund with 
flexible authorities to provide emergency food, grants or support to meet dire 
needs on a case-by-case basis. This commitment reflects more than a 15 percent 
increase in U.S. food assistance. 

• Emerging Crises Fund — The budget also requests $100 million for a new ac- 
count that will allow the Administration to respond swiftly and effectively to 
prevent or resolve unforeseen complex foreign crises. This account will provide 
a mechanism for the President to support actions to advance American inter- 
ests, including to prevent or respond to foreign territorial disputes, armed eth- 
nic and civil conflicts that pose threats to regional and international peace and 
acts of ethnic cleansing, mass killing and genocide. 

SUMMARY 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, to advance America’s interests around 
the world we need the dollars in the President’s Budget for FY 2004. We need the 
dollars under both of my hats — CEO and principal foreign policy advisor. The times 
we live in are troubled to be sure, but I believe there is every bit as much oppor- 
tunity in the days ahead as there is danger. American leadership is essential to 
dealing with both the danger and the opportunity. With regard to the Department 
of State, the President’s FY 2004 budget is crucial to the exercise of that leadership. 

Thank you and I will be pleased to answer your questions. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. I want to 
use my 5 minutes to make comments, and maybe to ask a question 
if we have an opportunity. 

First of all, thank you for recognizing the work of our committee 
in forwarding the Moscow treaty to the floor of the Senate by unan- 
imous vote. I would just say that the committee met on an urgent 
basis after an e-mail from Senator Biden and myself to be there at 
10 so we could finish by 10:30 in order to hear you at the U.N. 

Secretary PoWELL. Any time that serves your purpose again, Mr. 
Chairman, I will go back to the U.N. 

Senator Biden. We may ask you to make a couple more major 
speeches to get a quorum. 

The Chairman. I thank all members of the committee. The 13 
here arrived quickly. A quorum was present. We had good really 
comments from a number of members, and action, and I hope we 
can get floor activity on the Moscow treaty. We alert all Members 
that we anticipate floor activity, and we hope we can do that dur- 
ing February. 

Let me also mention that I appreciate your budget item for non- 
proliferation. That, of course, will be matched and maybe exceeded 
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by moneys in the Defense budget and the Department of Energy 
budget. Many Members will have committee responsibilities on this 
committee and elsewhere, but I would like the support of the De- 
partment as we consider how Nunn-Lugar cooperative threat re- 
duction efforts might relate to other countries. I do not want to ex- 
trapolate well beyond where our diplomacy may go, but there may 
come a time when, in working with North Korea, for example, we 
suggest that we might be helpful in securing weapons or materials 
of mass destruction, or helping in their destruction. It is not, I 
think, a far-fetched idea any more than it was with regard to the 
former Soviet Union at an earlier time. 

Likewise, we may be able to work with other friendly countries, 
India and Pakistan and others, who have developed these weapons. 
We find real responsibilities in securing all of the materials against 
those who would venture into their provinces, so I ask for your help 
to enlarge the scope of American diplomacy and the administra- 
tion’s understanding of the nonproliferation area. 

I compliment you on specifically mentioning 80,000 young people 
who have come to the Department to take the Foreign Service 
exam, and I will point out, and you witnessed this, Mr. Secretary, 
as you came into this caucus room today, there are tens, maybe 
hundreds of young people here in this hearing, or down the hallway 
trying to get into this hearing. That is great. 

The problem that I foresee here, however, is the one that you 
pointed out. For several years, we had no Foreign Service exam. 
There were no lieutenants or anybody else coming into the ranks, 
so that reports now have identified hardship posts at many of our 
diplomatic stations that are sometimes filled by officers that do not 
really have all of the normal requirements. That is one of the leg- 
acies of failing to recruit, of failing to ensure that the brightest 
come to the Department. 

Now, we have turned that around. What I hope, maybe, in more 
detail for the record than you may be able to offer now, is informa- 
tion on how we are meeting this hardship post situation, literally 
how, even given the problems that you have, you are filling in the 
toughest areas where many of these young people are going to be 
recruited to go, because that is of the essence in terms of our diplo- 
macy. 

Likewise for the record, you have mentioned the communications 
situation which is so critical. You pointed out, correctly, that your 
address to the United Nations was sent out promptly to all of the 
embassies. You mentioned that even in your conversation with For- 
eign Minister Ivanov of Russia, you were able to talk about the 
Moscow treaty, and about action we were taking back here, even 
as you were about to take action at the U.N. That is tremendously 
important. 

But what I hope you can offer is more detail about how the 
money in this budget really brings our embassies all over the world 
up-to-speed, which during my visits were not up to speed in many 
ways. Commercial establishments of American businesses overseas 
move at much greater speed than does our Diplomatic Corps, and 
we really have to be on top of it. 

I would compliment you specifically, because in our visit this 
morning, you have mentioned, in addition to your speech to the 
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United Nations, that you attended a luncheon with all the Security 
Council members and then visited one-on-one with 13 of them. 
Now, that is very important for the American people to understand. 
No amount of communication around the world will achieve this, 
but to augment your personal advocacy and leadership, this kind 
of message-carrying is just of the essence, so please detail for us 
so that we can be better advocates in this budget for those specific 
needs. 

Finally, just let me say, I hope you can help us in getting a plan 
for Afghanistan. Now, I appreciate, as is always the case, that a 
certain amount of ad hoc strategy-making and planning has to 
occur, but now we are in a situation, it seems to me, of the inter- 
mediate or the long run, in which there has to be some confidence 
that this country knows where it is going, and that other countries 
know where we are going. 

I think it is there somewhere, but I have not seen it, and so I 
hope that you will flesh out, with the Secretary of Defense or with 
others, an administration plan for Afghanistan, similar to how Sen- 
ator Biden has talked about a plan for Iraq. We will be concen- 
trating on Iraq Tuesday, and on Afghanistan, as I mentioned, on 
Wednesday. 

I have consumed my time, and therefore, I will not really ask you 
to use your time except if you want to make a short response. 

Secretary Powell. I will make a very short response, if I may, 
Mr. Chairman. 

With respect to hardship posts, we are working very hard on 
that. I hope you may have noticed an article in the newspaper not 
too long ago where the State Department is the No. 1 Department 
in government in using forgiveness of student loans, or setting 
aside student loan obligations, for those who are willing to go to 
our hardship posts, and we are also once again communicating 
throughout the Department the culture of the Department. We go 
where we are sent. We are servicepersons. We are men and women 
who serve where service is needed, and we will take care of these 
hardship posts. But it is a lot easier when we are given the re- 
sources that we need in order to hire the people who are willing 
to take on these difficult jobs. 

People hear “hardship post” and they do not always understand 
what that means. It means you are asking a Foreign Service officer 
who might have a family, children, to go to a place where there are 
no schools, where there is no hospital in case your child becomes 
ill, and where the living accommodations are not near any stand- 
ard you would like. We are asking people to go do that for their 
country, and the wonderful thing is, we do have people who do 
that, and will do that. 

I would like to just brag about one more thing. The last Foreign 
Service exam we gave, among those who passed the exam, 38 per- 
cent were minority candidates. So we are working very hard to 
make our Foreign Service look like our country. The beautiful di- 
versity that is the strength of this country should be reflected in 
the Foreign Service. 

As for information technology, we can go into that at another 
time in exquisite detail. It is a subject that I love very much. And 
with respect to our plan for Afghanistan, we are willing to spend 
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much more time with the committee on it and, of course, you have 
the hearing next week. I think we should be very proud of what 
we have accomplished in Afghanistan in just a little over a year. 
There is a functioning government. They are slowly reaching out 
throughout the country. It is still a dangerous place, but not as 
dangerous as it used to be. It is not as out-of-control as people sug- 
gest. The glass is more than half-full, in my judgment, and with 
each passing day Afghanistan is becoming less and less of a crystal 
glass, and more of a beer mug that will withstand some of the pres- 
sures that we place upon it. 

Thank you, sir. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. I just have to pause 
to underline this remarkable statistic that you just shared with us. 
In this rigorous merit-based test for the Foreign Service, 38 percent 
who passed were minorities. That is an important point, and I ap- 
preciate your making that point. 

Senator Biden. 

Senator Biden. I would like to move the nomination of Secretary 
of State Powell for President of the United States. 

The Chairman. Easy there, Joe. 

Senator Biden. Boss, I like your style, and I think that is a very 
important statistic, a very important figure. 

Now, let me, since time is short, get right to it. There are so 
many questions to ask, we are going to submit a lot of these in 
writing. I know your staff is always available to us. 

Let me speak — and if you could give me a quick answer, I will 
try to make the first two questions very quick. Iraq. Are you look- 
ing that you are likely to have to submit a supplemental budget to 
us if we end up going to war? Because there is not anything in 
here. 

Secretary PoWELL. I am quite sure that, if the diplomatic effort 
for a peaceful solution is not attainable, and conflict is necessary, 
there will be a need for supplemental funds not only for the State 
Department, but for many other Departments as well. 

Senator Biden. Good. Well, I am sure of that as well. You are 
one of the Departments that I know is trying very hard to antici- 
pate, although there is no way to know what the parameters of the 
needs may be if all peaceful means are exhausted and we go to 
war. I hope you will keep us informed through Deputy Secretary 
Armitage of what those general parameters are. I know you are not 
waiting just to think, well, let us see what happens. You are gam- 
ing this out, just as the military is gaming out what they may need 
to do if they have to go, and it would be useful for us, I believe, 
as a committee, even if all members do not want to be bothered 
with that, to let us know as you think this through so we can be 
prepared to be helpful if we get there. 

Secretary Powell. We are thinking it through now. Senator. 

Senator Biden. The second point, I am disappointed that al- 
though the moneys, the export control and border assistance, the 
science and bio programs that are within the NADR account, they 
are about what they were in 2003, but they are below what was 
appropriated in 2002. I think that should be, in my view — I would 
just warn you, I think, but I will follow the lead of the chairman. 
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I think that should be increased, but I just wanted to give you a 
heads-up on that. 

Let me go to something you said yesterday in your speech. It 
does not directly relate to the budget. You devoted a section of your 
presentation to the ties between Iraq and al-Qaeda, and you identi- 
fied a “poison and explosive training center camp,” I think that was 
the quote, in northeastern Iraq. 

When the good Senator from Nebraska and I sat in a car for, all 
told, 11 hours, 7 of which was in the mountains of Iraq, northern 
Iraq just a couple of months ago, or a month ago, we met with the 
Barzani and Talibani clans. We met with a whole lot of people, and 
they were telling us about their concern about what was going on 
on the Iranian-Iraqi border, which you spoke to yesterday, and last 
August, there were news reports that suggested U.S. officials were 
aware of a plant in the region that produced deadly toxin, or ricin, 
yet the same report said that the United States called off a strike 
against that Ansar al-Islam facility. 

In addition, officials of the Patriotic Union of Kurdistan, whom 
we met, whose territory borders the Ansar pocket, say that they in- 
formed U.S. officials of an al-Qaeda presence in September 2001, 
and I would ask my friend from Nebraska to correct me if my recol- 
lection is wrong about what we were being told when we addressed 
the so-called Kurdish parliament. Today’s New York Times carries 
a story based upon an interview yesterday in Norway with Mullah 
Krekar, the purported leader of the Ansar group. 

And so my question is, if you know, how long has the administra- 
tion been aware of this presence in northeastern Iraq, and if Ansar 
is so dangerous, and a key part of the link between al-Qaeda and 
Saddam, why had we not taken direct military action — it is in the 
“no-fly zone” — against that group, or, alternately, urged and sup- 
ported the Patriotic Union of Kurdistan to eliminate Ansar? Can 
you give us an answer to that? 

Secretary PoWELL. I cannot specifically comment on the informa- 
tion you were given about September 2001 and what was reported 
to us at that time, and there are other agencies involved. 

Senator Biden. We were not told — let me make clear, I was not 
told by the Kurds with whom we met for 24 or more hours that 
they told the State Department, or the Defense Department in 
2001, but at the time we were there, which was at the end of this 
past year, in December, we were told about that connection, so I 
am not making the case that they told us in 2001. 

Secretary PoWELL. We have been monitoring that location, and 
been closely monitoring who has been going in and out of that 
place. It has been occupied and unoccupied since last summer. We 
have had conversations about it. I would rather not, in this setting, 
go into what contingency plans we have looked at, or what we 
might or might not have done. But I can assure you that it is a 
place that has been very much in our minds, and something we 
have been studying very carefully. And we have been tracing indi- 
viduals who have gone in there and come out of there, and that is 
why I was able to make the presentation that I made yesterday. 

But with respect to specific military contingency plans we might 
have had, which might still exist, I would rather not go into any 
detail in this setting. 
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Senator Biden. Well, I hope either yourself, or you would provide 
someone from your Department who is ahle to do that for us on a 
classified basis. 

Let me conclude, Mr. Chairman, by asking one ancillary point. 
If Ansar is such a threat, why is its purported leader walking 
around free in Norway, giving interviews, and the reason I asked 
the question is, it is the only thing out there that sort of undercuts 
our sense of urgency. 

You made a very compelling case yesterday, and I remember sit- 
ting watching it with my staff, and one of my staff members turned 
and said, “look, we have got reconnaissance photo there. It is in the 
‘no-fly zone.’ We could take that out in a heartbeat. Why have we 
not taken it out?” 

My staff did not question what it was, but I am confident that 
there are people around the country and the world going, if this 
was so bad, if this is as bad as we are purporting it to be, why is 
the head of this outfit giving interviews in the Norwegian press, 
walking around Norway, as well as why have we let it sit there if 
it is such a dangerous plant, producing these toxins? It would be 
useful to have, on the record or off the record, an answer to that. 

Secretary PoWELL. I think in a classified setting we can go into 
greater detail on that issue, sir. 

Senator Biden. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Senator Biden. 

Senator Hagel. 

Senator Hagel. Mr. Chairman, thank you, and again, Mr. Sec- 
retary, welcome. We all add to the recognition that has been appro- 
priately given to you today, and your team, for your presentation 
yesterday. 

What struck me as much as anything yesterday about what you 
said and how you said it was that I believe the world saw a very 
wise, thoughtful, and cautious America, and if we are to continue 
to enhance our relationships around the world, work with our allies 
and through our coalitions of common interest to focus on this 
great curse of mankind, terrorism, that it is going to require the 
kind of relationships and presentations that you showed very com- 
pletely yesterday to the world, so I compliment you and your team, 
Mr. Secretary, for what you did for our future, as well as our 
present. 

You said something in your statement, as did the President in 
his State of the Union Message the other night — in fact, if I recall, 
he ended with something lik^e, these great opportunities abound 
today in the world. Probably never in the history of man have we 
seen such possibilities as we see today for good. Now, we under- 
stand the uncertainties and great dangers and complications of the 
kind of world we live in today, and my question is this. Iraq is a 
problem. It is a concern. It is a threat. It is a challenge that has 
never been, I do not believe, the question, or you have never had 
to make that point. 

There are other urgent threats to our security around the world. 
North Korea. I would list the Middle East. I am concerned about 
what is not happening in Israel, with the peace plan. We have al- 
lowed that to drift. We have deferred that. We have got problems 
south of our border, big problems. You have mentioned some of 
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these. We have great challenges still in Afghanistan. The India- 
Pakistan issue is, I think, of great urgency. 

You did not make these problems, but you and the President and 
your team must deal with them, and I would appreciate, Mr. Sec- 
retary, you assuring this committee that if we go to war in Iraq, 
then the leadership and resource capacity of this country, and the 
focus, will not be turned completely on just Iraq, and we allow 
North Korea, the Israeli-Palestinian problem and all these other 
urgent issues that will not get better to drift until we get back to 
them, and I would be interested in your thoughts about that. 

You have surely thought that through. The President has surely 
thought this through, has talked to his senior advisors like you, 
again going back to, at least in my opinion, a common denominator, 
why our allies are so critical, because we cannot do it all alone. 

Secretary PowELL. Thank you. Senator Hagel. We do not have 
the luxury of only dealing with one issue at a time. We deal with 
all of the issues that you mentioned, and none are being ignored. 
In my bilateral meetings over the last 36 hours, or 48 hours in 
New York, a lot of time was spent on North Korea. The night be- 
fore last, when I probably should have been spending more time 
getting ready for my presentation, I had an hour-long meeting with 
the Chinese Foreign Minister, my colleague. Foreign Minister 
Tang, and most of that meeting was devoted to North Korea. 

China has a unique relationship with North Korea, and we spoke 
about how to find a way forward to work for a solution to this prob- 
lem. And yesterday, in a conversation, after my speech, with For- 
eign Minister Ivanov, most of that time was spent on North Korea. 
So we are not ignoring these issues. We are deeply engaged in 
these issues. We are in touch with the North Koreans through a 
variety of channels, and while we note what the North Koreans 
have said about the reactor start, it is not clear whether it has. But 
I expect they will start it if they have not started it by now. 

We also note that traffic began moving yesterday between North 
and South Korea through one of the openings through the DMZ 
that we have been working to achieve, and to get worked out be- 
tween the two sides, so there are a lot of things that are going on, 
and not each one of these issues requires the same set of tools or 
the same set of solutions. 

And you talked about the Middle East. A good part of yesterday 
was also spent on the Middle East, talking to my various col- 
leagues, the Russian Foreign Minister as well as, for example, the 
Foreign Minister of Chile, who is very interested in the Middle 
East, surprisingly to some, perhaps, because of the large Pales- 
tinian and Jewish populations that live in Chile. And so I once 
again reaffirmed our commitment to the “road map.” I took note of 
the fact that the President supports the “road map,” and now that 
the Israeli election is over, I expect in the near future we will be 
moving forward on a “road map.” I know the President intends to 
take a more active role in finding a way forward with the Middle 
East peace process. 

I spent a great deal of time over the last several days on the 
India-Pakistan issue, met again for the second time in 5 days with 
the Foreign Minister of Pakistan to discuss these issues and talk 
about the fact that we managed to calm things down last year. We 
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do not want to see spring come and tensions escalate again across 
the line of control, and that has been a subject of considerable dis- 
cussion. 

You mentioned our own hemisphere. In December, I traveled to 
Mexico, I traveled to Colombia just for that reason, to let them 
know that we have not forgotten them, and that we are working 
with President Uribe. I spent time with President Uribe in Bogota 
to go over his programs and to go over his plan and to tell him that 
the United States will be there to support him. 

So it is a very complex, difficult world, but I think that we are 
able to deal with these issues, and no one issue can be allowed to 
block out consideration or the use of our leadership and our polit- 
ical and economic and military forces to think about and deal with 
other issues in other parts of the world. 

Senator Hagel. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Senator Hagel. 

Senator Dodd. 

Senator Dodd. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and Mr. 
Secretary, welcome, and let me join with the chairman and the 
ranking member and commend you for a splendid performance yes- 
terday before the United Nations. You just did a first-rate job and 
made all of us proud. Tremendous work you did. I certainly, like 
many here, never doubted whether Iraq possessed weapons of mass 
destruction at all, and I think the evidence you presented yesterday 
was very effective in a systematic way. 

The next task you have in a sense, since this has fallen largely 
on your shoulders, although I think others ought to share with it, 
is obviously laying out very clearly to the American public and to 
the international community to seek support for Resolution 1441, 
and to lay out what the enforcement is going to entail, how much 
it is going to cost, what the dangers are involved in all of this. I 
think you are in a unique position to do that. I think others could 
help you do it, but it really needs to be done so that people under- 
stand all that will be involved in this if that is the course of action 
we are going to take. 

Let me sort of pick up, if I can, on the point that Senator Hagel 
has raised, and Senator Biden did as well. We had a very, very 
good hearing the other day. Secretary Armitage was there and did 
a fine job. We then heard from three of your colleagues that you 
have known over the years. Ambassador Bosworth, Don Gregg, and 
Ash Carter, who just did a first-rate job before the committee in 
talking about North Korea. 

Their testimony was excellent, and I know you have had a lot of 
things to do in the last few days, so you probably have not had a 
chance to look at that testimony, but to the extent on one of these 
trips in the next few days you get a chance to read some stuff, or 
even a synopsis of it, I think you would find it tremendously worth- 
while. 

I do not want to put words in their mouths, but their concern 
was, in a sense, the question obviously raised, we have reached the 
conclusion that there is an imminent threat, at least, that is, the 
appearance of an imminent threat in Iraq, necessitating a real pos- 
sibility of a military response rather soon. 
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The question that they raised is, when you consider the events 
in North Korea — and I do not need to lay them out, all the — lack 
of inspections; the million-man army; the obvious movement we are 
now painfully aware of fissile materials; the real danger of getting 
plutonium is a matter of deep, deep concern, even some informa- 
tion yesterday, which even adds more alarm to all of this — the 
question is not relative, why does one issue seem to be more impor- 
tant, but the issue of when and how soon could we get to some bi- 
lateral talks here, not that that necessarily is the answer, and I 
have listened to your response in the past. You do not want to be 
blackmailed into talks, obviously. 

But clearly, there is a mounting sense of danger here on the Ko- 
rean Peninsula that really does demand, it would appear to many 
of us, a more serious response to this than we seem to be giving, 
and I just listened to you talk about meetings you had yesterday 
in addition to your presentation before the Security Council with 
other Foreign Ministers, a lot of it spent on North Korea, as I lis- 
tened to you explain it, but I think it might be helpful to us, having 
listened to these three individuals who really are concerned about 
what appears to be a lack of direct talks here to see if we cannot 
diffuse this situation, and I think those feelings are held by a lot 
of us as well, and I wonder if you might respond to that. 

And then, when we come around — I do not know if we are going 
to have a second round, Mr. Chairman, but I really do want to pick 
up on this hemisphere a bit. You know my strong interest in it, and 
I appreciate some of the things that are being done with Ven- 
ezuela, Argentina, Colombia, Brazil. There is a long list of major, 
pressing issues that need to be addressed. 

Well, I am not going to get both in. Let me stick with the first 
one, and I will find some time to come back to the second one. 

Secretary PowELL. I have the greatest respect for the three indi- 
viduals you mentioned, and I fully appreciate and understand the 
anxiety that exists in town and elsewhere around the world about 
this situation. And we have indicated to the North Koreans that we 
are willing to talk to them. 

Frankly, when I started the discussions with the North Koreans 
last summer in Brunei, I made it clear to the Foreign Minister, 
who I met with at that time, that the United States wanted to en- 
gage in a discussion, but we had to deal with these basic issues. 
Now, the response from the North Koreans to date has been, we 
will only talk to you. No one else has any interest, and you have 
to talk to us, and we do not care what anyone else thinks. And 
until you talk to us, we are just going to keep moving in this direc- 
tion. 

Well, I understand that position, but it does involve other na- 
tions. North Korea is a more direct threat to South Korea, and to 
China, and to Russia, than anyone else. Now, those nations are 
also encouraging us, “quick, quick, talk to the North Koreans.” But 
I have to lean back and reflect on how we got where we are. 

We talked to the North Koreans back in 1993 and 1994, and we 
came up with the Agreed Framework between the United States 
and the DPRK, a bilateral agreement. And that bilateral agree- 
ment served, for a period of 8 years, to keep any more plutonium 
or weapons from being developed at that particular compound, or 
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complex. And I have given credit publicly to the previous adminis- 
tration for their success in that regard. 

But what we discovered is that, while we were celebrating that 
success and thinking we had bottled something up — put the genie 
back in the bottle and put the cork back on the bottle — unbe- 
knownst to the previous administration and unbeknownst to us for 
the first year or so of this administration, is that the North Kore- 
ans were off somewhere else busily building another bottle with an- 
other genie. And there was no cork in it, when they started doing 
work on enriched uranium. So they had lost none of their desire 
and none of the motivation that they still had to develop a nuclear 
weapon. 

And then when we discovered it and faced them with this evi- 
dence, they admitted it, they acknowledged it. Even though they 
are claiming now they did not, they did. They acknowledged it. And 
in response to our saying, “you have got to do something about this 
or we cannot move forward,” they said, “well, we will show you how 
the game is played.” They pulled the cork out of the other bottle 
and let the genie out. 

We are prepared to engage with the North Koreans, and we are 
prepared to talk to them. But what we cannot find ourselves in a 
position of doing is essentially panicking at their activities and 
their demands that you “have to discuss this with us in only the 
way that we say you should discuss it with us.” We believe that 
this time, when we get the corks back into the bottles, the bottles 
have to be removed as well. And this is going to be a long and dif- 
ficult process to accomplish this. And it is going to take the entire 
international community working together. 

The IAEA condemned North Korea’s actions a few weeks ago; 35 
nations and the Board of Governors condemned those actions. It is 
appropriate for that condemnation to now be brought forward to 
the Security Council. And we do not believe it is an unreasonable 
position on our part to say to the North Koreans, “we want to talk 
to you, we are willing to talk to you, we have no intention of at- 
tacking or invading you.” The last thing we want is to see that 
kind of conflict start on the Korean Peninsula. We are very sen- 
sitive to the concerns of our South Korean friends, and Japanese 
friends, and Russian and Chinese friends. But we all have to work 
together to find a way forward. 

And it has only been a few months since this diplomatic problem 
has been on our agenda. And we have been working the issue, and 
I still think it is possible to achieve a diplomatic solution. We have 
tried to lower the rhetoric. We have tried to understand what they 
want. But they need to understand clearly what they have to do 
in order to resolve this problem. So while I am sensitive to the 
charge that, “you have got to start talking to them right away or 
else they will do something that will be more troubling and desta- 
bilizing,” I think it is essential that we do it in a way that keeps 
all of our allies together and let our allies know, and our friends 
know, and our partners in the region know that they have a re- 
sponsibility as well to persuade the North Koreans that they have 
to behave correctly. 

It is the Chinese President who said, “Chinese policy is not to ac- 
cept the nuclearization of the Korean Peninsula.” If that is the Chi- 
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nese position, and it is, then they have something of a responsi- 
bility and obligation to play a role in finding a way forward, and 
not simply saying, the United States has to solve this by talking 
directly. 

We will talk directly. We do have communications with them, 
and those communications are regular, and we are still looking for 
the right formula to move forward, give them the security guaran- 
tees that they say they would like to have, and say they must have. 
But at the same time, we are not going to just say, “you have got 
these guarantees,” and then hope they will satisfy our concerns and 
the world’s concerns about what they have been doing with respect 
to plutonium activities and uranium enrichment. 

Senator Dodd. In fairness — and my time is obviously up — but in 
fairness to the three of them, I do not think that was quite their 
position, but nonetheless I would urge you to take a look at what 
they stated, nor has anyone suggested that somehow North Korea 
is not culpable here at all, obviously. 

But just one quick point I would raise with you just quickly, and 
that is whether or not in retrospect in your mind, I mean, obvi- 
ously, looking back at some of the things that we have done and 
said over the last couple of years, in your view, in retrospect, look- 
ing back, could we have done this a little differently? Have we in 
some way maybe provoked some of this situation we are finding 
ourselves in today? In retrospect, looking back, we might have done 
things a little differently, and I will not ask what differently, but 
just in your view, is that a fair criticism? 

Secretary PoWELL. Yes. In retrospect, they started this enrich- 
ment activity to find ways to enrich uranium and violate the un- 
derstandings of the North-South nuclear agreement, the Agreed 
Framework. All of this began long before this administration came 
in and said a single word about it. 

If anything, the very fact that this administration came in with 
a rather skeptical point of view with respect to North Korea’s ac- 
tivities and the verifiability of what they were saying, in retrospect, 
seems to have been an appropriately skeptical attitude. And we 
studied it. We took a look at it for over a year, and then the Presi- 
dent made it clear that he wanted a bold approach with the North 
Koreans. But that bold approach could only be followed up on if we 
made it clear to the North Koreans that we knew what they were 
doing, and it had to stop. And they had to come back into compli- 
ance with the obligations that they had entered into during the pe- 
riod of the Agreed Framework, the North-South agreement of the 
early 1990s. And only then could we talk about economic assist- 
ance. Only then could the Japanese do what they wanted to do 
with respect to normalization. Only then could the South Koreans 
really engage the North Koreans to help the North Korean people. 

The President has made it clear time and time again, we want 
to help the North Korean people, who are starving, who are in eco- 
nomic distress. But we have to find a way to do it that does not 
suggest to the North Koreans that we are doing it because they 
have this tool, this weapon that they use, of nuclearization of the 
peninsula as a way to get us to do it because we are threatened 
by them. We have to do it on the basis of, “you get rid of this type 
of program, you stop moving in this direction, you stop the pro- 
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liferation, you stop selling weapons of mass destruction and missile 
parts to other nations around the world, and you do something 
about this million-man army that is bankrupting you, and hanging 
over the 38th parallel, and you will find a world that is waiting to 
assist you with the basic, fundamental, economic problems that you 
have inside that country.” 

Senator Dodd. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I would 
just suggest at some point we might want to have a longer con- 
versation on this. There are some disagreements about the back- 
ground of this. This is not the time or place, obviously we have 
other issues, but I would hope soon, Mr. Chairman, we might find 
a forum even in a closed-door setting with the Secretary to go over 
some of this. This is a troublesome, troublesome setting for many 
of us here. 

Thank you. 

Senator Biden. Mr. Chairman, may I have 20 seconds to correct 
the record? When I was talking about Ansar, my staff pointed out 
I said it was in the area of “the ‘no-fly zone.’ ” It is in the area con- 
trolled by the PUK. It is just due east of Kirkuk, in the zone con- 
trolled by the Kurds, but it is below the “no-fly zone.” I wanted to 
correct the record. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Senator Dodd and Senator Biden, 
and I would just assure the Senator we will be discussing North 
Korea, both probably in front of the cameras and behind the cam- 
eras, because it is an ongoing pursuit along with our consideration 
of Iraq and Afghanistan and nonproliferation. 

Senator Chafee. 

Senator Chafee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you, Mr. 
Secretary, very much. I cannot imagine what your days are like, 
so thank you for appearing here this morning, and forgive us for 
deviating a little bit from the budget, but I would like to followup 
on your answer to Senator Hagel and what is happening in the 
Middle East, and where we are going with a “road map,” and how 
you might comment on Prime Minister Sharon’s dismissiveness of 
the “road map.” 

I think he went so far as to say “no, that does not mean any- 
thing, we have another plan.” What is happening in Israel? 

Secretary PoWELL. I do not know what other plan has been re- 
ferred to by various officials and figures. What we are working on 
is a road map that we have developed working with the United Na- 
tions, working with the Russian Federation, and working with the 
European Union. 

A solution to the problems in the Middle East will take the en- 
tire international community working together. That is why we 
formed the quartet, and why we believe the quartet has been doing 
valuable work. We have shared earlier drafts of a road map with 
both sides. 

Both sides have things they agree with, and things they totally 
disagree with within the “road map.” That should not surprise any- 
body. And the President made the correct decision several weeks 
ago, after we met with the quartet again, that in light of the Israeli 
election and the uncertainty associated with the election, we should 
finish our work or come close to finishing our work — it is still in 
draft — on the “road map.” And then after the Israeli election, and 
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at a time in the very near future to be determined by the Presi- 
dent, we should make the road map available to both parties and 
the world for debate and consideration, and for the kind of discus- 
sions that will be necessary to move forward. 

But the President’s policy remains the same. He is committed to 
the vision he outlined to the world on 24 June last year which also 
picked up the important initiative of Crown Prince Abdullah of 
Saudi Arabia. And that vision remains the same: to find a way to 
reach the creation of a Palestinian State living side-by-side in 
peace with Israel — the Republic of Israel, a Jewish State, and to 
also find a way to get to that vision initially by ending the violence, 
ending the terror, bringing that under control, getting that stopped, 
transformation of the Palestinian Authority, and bringing forward 
new leaders on the Palestinian side who have committed to peace 
and committed to ending violence, and that still remains the Presi- 
dent’s vision. And his instructions to me have not changed since 24 
June, when he gave his speech. 

Senator Chafee. How do you think the other interested, legiti- 
mate parties in the Middle East are reacting to our seemingly 
hands-off approach? The elections are now over, and we are still 
waiting for the specifics of the “road map.” It seems, from what we 
hear, or what I hear, that there is a deep concern about our lack 
of involvement. 

Secretary PoWELL. We are staying in very close touch with our 
friends in the Middle East. We have had a number of delegations 
here recently. I have been in contact with all of my colleagues in 
the quartet. There is a sense of anticipation, and there is hope that 
this will come forward soon, the road map and the President’s solid 
support behind that road map in a public way. And I think it is 
going to happen in the not-too-distant future. 

The Israeli election is now over. Prime Minister Sharon is in the 
process of forming a government. And I hope that we will see 
movement in the very near future. I have not yet had a chance to 
discuss with the President how we will move forward with the 
“road map,” but I expect to do that in the next few days. 

Senator Chafee. One last followup on Prime Minister Sharon’s 
reaction, or his comments. Where do we go if there is such obstruc- 
tion to the President’s initiative from Prime Minister Sharon? 

Secretary PowELL. We will see what level of debate, disagree- 
ment and agreement is with the road map once it is finally out 
there. One listens to statements from both sides from day to day, 
and I take them in stride. I listen to them carefully and take them 
under advisement. We will see where we go once the President is 
ready to put forward the road map in a formal way, and the quar- 
tet is ready to put it forward. And we will see what both sides 
are — how they both respond at that time. 

Senator Chafee. In the last few seconds, when he said, “we have 
another plan,” does that have anything to do with what we are 
doing in Iraq? 

Prime Minister Sharon was dismissive of the road map, and he 
said, “we have another plan.” 

Secretary PoWELL. I am not familiar with his other plan. 

Senator Chafee. Very good. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Senator Chafee. 
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Senator Kerry. 

Senator Kerry. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. 

Mr. Secretary, I join my colleagues in thanking you for your pres- 
entation yesterday, for its quality and its content. I think that we 
are all gratified that the administration finally came to the United 
Nations and made its case to the world, and many of us have said 
that the hard diplomatic work, and the work of educating America 
have heen too long in the coming. 

I think the road would have heen much easier for you to this mo- 
ment, and I think the road would he easier in the days ahead had 
the administration listened to you. I know your position has always 
heen to try to maximize that international effort, and I think this 
is a vindication of your position and of the many of us here in the 
Congress who long pushed for something less unilateral and more 
of the hard work of diplomacy. 

I do not want to go into — I think the case you made yesterday 
speaks for itself, and those who look for a smoking gun, there is 
really a kind of a smoking gun. I mean, it does not have to he the 
gun itself that is smoking. It can he evidence which makes clear 
the effort to move the gun around before it is actually smoking, and 
I think you made a very powerful case with respect to that, and 
that is important here, and people need to look at it dispassion- 
ately, nonpartisanly, and with the security interests of our country 
in mind. 

I am concerned about the work ahead to maximize the inter- 
national effort here, and I know you are, too, and I know you are 
going to be engaged in that. 

I also would say, and I think it is important for all of us to say 
this, that there is an enormous burden on the United Nations at 
this point to live up to its responsibilities, and I think those of us 
who care about multilateral institutions cannot just talk about 
them in the abstract. They have to perform. They have to step up 
to their moment, and I think this is one of those moments. 

If Saddam Hussein cannot convince the world, and I think it 
would be very difficult, maybe he can, and I would like you to 
share with us if you think there are specific ways that he could, 
in fact, live up to the standard that you have set, given the difficul- 
ties of inspections. That is sort of question number 1, if I may. 

But I want to ask — because time runs so rapidly here, I really 
want to ask you about this question that has been raised by col- 
leagues on North Korea. There has been a little bit of revisionism 
here, if I may say so, Mr. Secretary, politely, because there has 
been a history of the review process of the administration, and in- 
deed, I think in 2001 there were some changes made in the ap- 
proach, not to mention the increased heightening of rhetoric, the 
sort of axis of evil, and pygmy dictator, and other such things. 

None of this precludes responsibility from North Korea for break- 
ing the agreement, I understand that, but in late 2000, the heavy 
procurement efforts for material linked to the highly enriched ura- 
nium program became known. In November of 2001, Lawrence 
Livermore’s secret report on the highly enriched program was part 
of the ongoing intelligence assessment, and in June of 2002 the 
pieces came together, and top officials concluded they were cheat- 
ing. 
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Here we are now, in 2003, and basically, the administration has 
taken all of its options off the table, the option of military, the op- 
tion of sanctions, the option of talking for a long time. Now we are 
talking, but what is really dangerous, what makes this more dan- 
gerous than 1994, is that the reprocessing of plutonium is the crit- 
ical measurement. That is the demarcation line here, and that is 
the decisive step before the development of weapons. Once the plu- 
tonium is reprocessed, the genie is out of the bottle. 

Now, there is enough plutonium from existing fuel rods that have 
been under international control since 1994 to make 5 to 6 nuclear 
weapons within 6 months, and six more the next year. If the North 
Koreans resume and complete work on two other reactors that 
were shut down in 1994, a 50-megawatt reactor and a 200-mega- 
watt reactor, they could be making enough plutonium for dozens of 
nuclear weapons each year, a literal plutonium assembly line. 

Now, why do I stress that? Well, Mr. Secretary, this sort of takes 
you back to cold war potential. This goes beyond the capacity to 
have a suicide mission, where they lob a couple, or engage in a cou- 
ple. It gives them the capacity to have a second-strike capacity, 
which puts you in a very different structure. 

Second, it has a profound impact on the cascading effect of nu- 
clear proliferation in the region in northeast Asia. Japan, South 
Korea, China, India, Pakistan, all are impacted by the lack of re- 
solve of this, and it is more dangerous because we know that this 
material can be sold. Even the weapons themselves, to al-Qaeda 
and other efforts. Unlike Iraq, and I emphasize this. North Korea 
has an established record of selling weapons technology widely and 
indiscriminately, obviously. 

And many South Koreans have now come to interpret this strug- 
gle as not a struggle between them and North Korea, but a strug- 
gle between North Korea and the United States, and that is, in 
fact, something that North Korea is exploiting, so I think the ad- 
ministration has sort of left this fuzzy. I mean, they are saying we 
do not want nuclear weapons, but it is not the nuclear weapons, 
it is the reprocessing, and for a long period of time we were ex- 
changing oil for the knowledge that they were not reprocessing. 

I think every American would buy the exchange of oil for non- 
nuclearization of the region. That is what we had. The lifting of the 
cameras and the lifting of the inspectors has deprived us of that, 
and yet there is no sense of sort of the demarcation line on the 
processing, and no clarity from the administration about what op- 
tion is, in fact, on the table and how we will proceed. 

Former Ambassador Galluci and Sandy Berger have made one 
proposal of a bargain. Others have made another proposal, I be- 
lieve Michael O’Hanlon at the Brookings. 

So could you share with us, is the line worth drawing on reproc- 
essing? If it is, how does the administration intend to do that, and 
why are we not moving more aggressively with respect to that 
threat, where it is more real in terms of the long-term threat of 
nuclearization than the current threat in Iraq, which I agree is a 
threat, and is one we have to deal with, but it is a different kind 
of threat. 

Secretary PowELL. No options have been taken off the table, the 
option of sanctions, the option of additional political moves, and no 
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military option has been taken off the table, although we have no 
intention of attacking North Korea, the President said that, or in- 
vading North Korea. But the President has retained all of his op- 
tions. 

And yes, we are concerned about the step of reprocessing. In fact, 
that was the subject of the bulk of my discussions yesterday with 
my Russian, and the night before, with my Chinese colleagues, be- 
cause I recognize the importance of that step. But at the same time 
we have to teke note of the simple fact that even if you had pluto- 
nium facilities still bottled up with cameras and seals and every- 
thing else, the reality is that long before we came into office, they 
had already decided to try to find another way to develop the very 
materials that are of concern to us, in this case through the enrich- 
ment of uranium. And so they had not abandoned, even though we 
were keeping our eye on Yongbyon, they had not abandoned their 
basic intention to develop fissile material that could be used in nu- 
clear weapons. 

And as we solve this problem, and it is not just a problem of 
Yongbyon, it has to be solved in a way that we see to the 
denuclearization of the Korean Peninsula. And the very fact that 
Yongbyon was left in a manner that the seals could be removed 
and it could be restarted, because the Agreed Framework did not 
provide for the elimination and removal of all of the cells until long 
after the light water reactors were up and running and, you know, 
it was a future arrangement, left this danger there all along. And 
so I still think it is possible to find a diplomatic solution, working 
with our friends. 

The South Koreans, the ones I have spoken to, and my assess- 
ment of the new President-elect, and my conversations with one of 
his principal advisors the day before yesterday suggest that they 
realize it is not just a problem between the United States and 
North Korea. They want us to do more, as he said, publicly, and 
we are prepared to do more. But at the same time, we have to find 
a complete solution to this problem that involves Yongbyon, and 
enriched uranium, and not leaving in place those elements that 
could be right back into operation and presenting us a problem 3, 
4, 5 years from now. 

And what we are communicating to the North Koreans in every 
way that we can, through all manner of channels, both public and 
private channels and direct conversations, is that “we want to find 
a political solution, we want to talk to you, but we believe that the 
best way to talk is in a multilateral forum so that the other parties 
who have an interest in this can be involved.” And the other par- 
ties, frankly, have expressed an interest in participating in a multi- 
lateral arrangement that would lead to bilateral discussions. 

Senator Kerry. Well, Mr. Secretary, I think there 

The Chairman. Senator Ker^. 

Senator Kerry. I know my time is up. Can I just have an answer 
to the first part of my question about what, specifically, in your 
mind, Saddam Hussein might or might not be able to do? 

Secretary Powell. If Saddam Hussein really was interested in 
avoiding the serious consequences contemplated by 1441, and if he 
truly had abandoned his goal of having these weapons of mass de- 
struction, and was really committed to changing the nature of his 
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regime and his policies, he would he pushing out scientists and ex- 
perts and engineers and everyone else who knew anything about 
these programs they have had over the last 12 years and saying, 
here they are, take them anywhere you want, sit down, talk to 
them, they are the ones with the knowledge of what we have been 
doing, here they are, talk to them. He would not be giving them 
classes in how to keep secrets. 

If he was really serious about it, he would be telling us what 
happened to the anthrax, what happened to the bombs, what is 
going on at this facility, what did you cover up, turn it all over, 
turn over all of your cards, and let us get this resolved. That is not 
what he has done, and the United Nations and international com- 
munity must not ignore its responsibility. 

Yes, I have been in the forefront of diplomatic efforts because I 
do not like war, nobody likes war. The President does not like war, 
and does not want a war, but this is a problem we cannot walk 
away from. And when we fought for 7 weeks to get the U.N. Reso- 
lution 1441 — and I might point out. Senator, that the President de- 
cided in early August of last year to go down the U.N. route. 

Notwithstanding all of the speculation as to what he did or did 
not do, it was in early August that we all spoke about this, and 
the President decided to go the U.N. route. And that decision was 
agreed to by all his principal advisors at one morning meeting we 
had in person and by video. And when we structured 1441 to make 
sure it was not like all other resolutions, it said, you are guilty, you 
are in material breach now, by the way, you can get out of material 
breach, but only if you come clean, and by the way, we are going 
to empower the inspection team to do a better job than they have 
ever done in the past, and oh, by the way, if you flunk it this time, 
you cannot just walk away from the serious consequences involved 
in your further misbehavior. 

Everyone who voted for that resolution — and I made this point 
yesterday — knew exactly what we were talking about, because the 
day the President spoke, that very afternoon, September 12, I sat 
down with a number of my Security Council colleagues, many of 
whom were pushing for an opportunity to have a second resolution, 
and I said, “OK, it may come to that.” And the President said the 
other day he “welcomes a second resolution.” But I said to them at 
that time, “do not vote for this first resolution, 1441, if you are also 
saying at this time you will not vote for a second resolution when 
serious consequences are called for. Do not play that double game.” 

So everybody knew what we were getting into with 1441, and we 
all hoped it would work. We all hoped Saddam Hussein and the 
Iraqi regime or other leaders within Iraq would recognize that this 
is the time, stop this kind of behavior and these kinds of programs, 
live in peace with its neighbors, and let the inspectors come in and 
verify the destruction of this material and find out the truth. 

So far, the Iraqi regime, led by Saddam Hussein, has chosen not 
to do that. We will see what happens when the inspectors visit this 
weekend, and we will all be looking with great interest at what the 
inspectors report next Friday. 

Senator Kerry. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary, and thank 
you, Mr. Chairman. 
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The Chairman. Thank you very much, Senator Kerry. Let me 
just say, the colloquy between Senator Kerry and the Secretary 
was very important, and the chair did not want to interrupt either. 

Now, both the Secretary and Senator Kerry took seven-and-a-half 
minutes, which amounted to 15 minutes, and in fairness to other 
members, the chair is going to maintain a liberal time policy here, 
but at the same time, I hope members will observe the clocks that 
are in front of them, and if not, I will try to prompt them, but I 
do not want to criticize the Senator or the Secretary. It was a very 
important dialog, but we are just going to try to keep everybody in 
line. 

Senator Kerry. You have a better chance now. Republicans are 
more disciplined. 

Secretary Powell. I will not try to leave before every Senator 
has had a chance. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Senator Allen. 

Senator Allen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Sec- 
retary. I will try to keep within 5 minutes. 

I want to observe the new world that we live in, discuss some- 
thing positive, and then focus on Iraq, and since I probably will not 
have enough time, I want to commend you on the technology, the 
Internet improvements in communications you are trying to make. 
I want to work with you and your staff to make sure that the con- 
sulates in particular are using technology to better process visas 
and have access to information to make better decisions. 

Now, as far as something positive. Senator Nelson was there at 
the National Prayer Breakfast today, dozens of countries rep- 
resented there. I was at a table with Secretary Martinez. There 
were people from several nations, including three from Russia. The 
CIA Director, George Tenet, was brought forward to read from the 
Scriptures, and the Russians clapped. 

I remarked to them, this is a positive sign, the Russians are clap- 
ping for a CIA Director, and one of the gentlemen, in fact, said he 
was once in the Secretary Advisor’s Office which had the respon- 
sibilities of counterintelligence. It brought a tear to my eye that, 
while we may have some differences in the world, even with our 
Russian friends, it is nowhere near as bad as it was at one time, 
so — to bring a bright light to today’s hearing. 

Now, so far as Iraq, I first and foremost want to commend you 
on your tremendous, steady, calm, rational leadership throughout 
this issue of disarmament with Iraq, your diplomacy, your caution, 
your respect for the sovereignty and views of other nations while 
presenting such a clear and convincing case of evidence. It was 
very compelling yesterday and throughout this entire effort to dis- 
arm Saddam and Iraq of the chemical, the biological weapons as 
well as the means of delivering them, whether through terrorists 
or through missiles or other matters. 

My question is, how do you see this all now playing out? If this 
were a jury, it would be beyond a reasonable doubt. I think you 
would get close to a unanimous decision. But how do you see the 
disarmament playing out? It is a question, if not now, when, how 
soon, if they say we need to put in more inspectors, fine, you put 
in three times as many inspectors, a thousand inspectors, what if 
they do find a cache of chemical agents, or biological agents, or a 
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missile that exceeds the 150-kilometer, then what, send in another 
few thousand? 

When will a decision actually he made to make sure that Saddam 
and Iraq is disarmed, which has generally been stipulated, many 
of your facts were already stipulated facts. There was evidence 
from others. 

Of course, you did present some new evidence, as well, to bolster 
the case, as well as the obvious communications of Iraqi weapons 
shifting around. 

In response to Senator Kerry’s question, you mentioned a second 
trigger, a second resolution possibly required from the United Na- 
tions Security Council. Could you share with us the views of the 
administration, if you feel it is appropriate? I know a lot of this is 
diplomacy and negotiations, and you do not always want to say 
how you are going to handle a negotiation in something as delicate 
as this, but could you share with us, when do you see a resolution? 
Do you think there will be another one? What would be the spe- 
cifics, and when, in a general timeframe, would we need to go to 
the United Nations Security Council to get a specific authorization 
of force to disarm Iraq? 

Secretary PowELL. As the President has said, he would welcome 
a second resolution, and many members of the Council would not 
only welcome it, but some of them would say, we require one for 
participation in whatever might come, or to provide authority. We 
believe there is more than enough authority for military action if 
that is decided upon in 1441 and previous resolutions. But we un- 
derstand the attraction of having a second resolution, and we 
would welcome it, and we would work toward one if that is what 
comes to pass. 

I think it will start to come to a head when Dr. Blix and Dr. 
ElBaradei return from Baghdad and we see whether or not there 
is any chance of serious progress. And not just progress on process, 
but as a serious change of attitude and a commitment to comply 
that one can believe can come about. And so I would say within 
weeks, as the President has said, we will know enough to bring 
this to a conclusion one way or the other. 

I cannot tell you today when such a resolution might be appro- 
priate to be offered by one member of the Council or another, or 
when there might be a vote on such a resolution. But I think we 
are reaching an endgame in a matter of weeks, not a matter of 
months. Twice as many inspectors, three times as many inspectors, 
as was suggested by my French colleague and seconded by my Ger- 
man colleague yesterday, might be useful if there is a change in at- 
titude. If there is no change in attitude, we do not need to hire 
more detectives. That is not the purpose of it. And so I think this 
is a matter of weeks. 

I might also add that most of the individuals who spoke after me 
yesterday, members of the Council, already had their presentations 
ready long before I had arrived in New York. They had already had 
them printed up. They were handing out printed copies. When you 
saw them going around, they were handing out printed copies of 
what they were about to say. 

They never hand out a printed copy of what I am going to say, 
because I never know what I am going to say until I say it. But 
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later in the day, when I spoke to each and every one of them, and 
they had heard what I said, there was some shift in attitude, a 
shift in attitude that suggested, I think, more and more nations are 
realizing that this cannot continue like this indefinitely. And so I 
think there might he, perhaps, more support for a second resolution 
than some might think. 

What that resolution would actually look like, and the actual 
wording of the resolution, as you indicated. Senator Allen, that is 
something I have to keep rather close to my chest right now. 

Senator Allen. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary PoWELL. Mr. Chairman, can I violate your rule of a 
moment ago and say one more word? 

The Chairman. Of course. 

Secretary PoWELL. You mentioned consulates. It is very impor- 
tant they be a part of this information technology revolution that 
we are trying to put forward in the State Department. I am proud 
of what we have been able to do in recent months after 9/11 to inte- 
grate our data bases and integrate the intelligence law enforcement 
data bases. We are trying to reduce the backlogs. We are trying to 
make sure that we can approve visas more quickly, but safely. We 
are going to put a new initiative into play, secure our borders, but 
keep our doors open. Open our doors but secure our borders. 

We do not want this to become a closed nation where we are 
afraid to let people in. We are a nation that thrives on people com- 
ing to our borders, and we are trying to convey that attitude 
throughout our Consular Corps and work closely with Governor 
Ridge and the Department of Homeland Security to that end. 

Senator Allen. If I may followup, will the consulates have the 
information that the FBI and the CIA has? 

Secretary PoWELL. My goal, and we are working toward this, is 
that when a person comes to one of our consulates and applies for 
a visa, electronically that request will come back and be bounced 
against every data base that needs to have it bounced against, and 
the answer will go back to the consular officer electronically as fast 
as possible. We are not there yet, but we are going to get there. 

Senator Allen. I look forward to working with you on that spe- 
cifically. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. Senator Allen. 

Senator Feingold. 

Senator Feingold. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would ask my 
full statement and some questions for the record be included in the 
record. 

The Chairman. Without objection, those will be included in full. 

Senator Feingold. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, welcome. Whatever a person’s reaction to the spe- 
cifics of what you said yesterday, and whatever flows from it, I cer- 
tainly want to join in the praise and my feeling that there is vir- 
tual unanimity in this country that we are very proud of your per- 
formance before the United Nations, and I was struck by your re- 
mark in answer to Senator Hagel that as a country we do not have 
the luxury at this time to do just one thing. 

I think that perhaps is more true now than at any time in the 
histoiy of this country, but I would also suggest that in terms of 
the history of this country, this may be one of the times when it 
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is most true that doing one thing will have a tremendous impact 
on other things, and that, I think, is the heart of the matter here 
with regard to whether we should take unilateral action, particu- 
larly in the case of Iraq. 

If the administration decides to go to war with Iraq without a Se- 
curity Council resolution explicitly calling for such enforcement ac- 
tion, what do you think the impact of that decision will be on the 
international coalition against terrorism? Is it not going to get 
harder for some of the key governments who will be seen as cooper- 
ating with us in the Iraq situation to be able to cooperate with us 
as well with regard to the effort against terrorism? 

Secretary Powell. I think we can keep the Global War Against 
Terrorism Coalition intact because I think more and more nations 
that are in that coalition with us understand that they are at risk. 
The British, the French, the Spanish, all of them have seen this 
terror networks and these networks interacting with each other in 
their own country. 

Clearly, it is better if we can do this under U.N. auspices with 
a new resolution, but if that is not the case, we believe there is suf- 
ficient authority in existing U.N. resolutions or, for that matter, in 
the inherent authority of the President of the United States to de- 
fend our Nation, that we can make a convincing case, and we will 
have a coalition of the willing that will consist of many nations, 
even in the absence of a new U.N. resolution. 

Senator Feingold. Let me press you on that for a moment with 
respect to the Muslim world. Is it not possible that domestic dis- 
satisfaction mobilized around opposition to U.S. policy in Iraq could 
help destabilize some of our key allies in the Muslim world? And 
let us face it, these governments, just like any government, only 
have so much political capital. We are using up our chits to get 
them to help us on this Iraq situation and they are using up, frank- 
ly, their chits with their own people. 

I find it hard to believe, based upon what I have heard in many 
conversations with diplomats from these countries, that there is 
not a danger and a price to be paid in terms of their ability to help 
us in the war against terrorism if we go forward with this Iraq ac- 
tion unilaterally, and I would like you to address that specifically. 

Secretary PoWELL. There is no question that many of our friends 
and those who said they would be part of a coalition of the willing 
have difficult domestic circumstances that they have to work their 
way through. The popular opinion is against such a conflict, and 
it makes it harder for them to be a part of that coalition. 

What is striking is that they are still willing to be a part of that 
coalition. They are taking enormous political risk, especially among 
our European friends. But they think it is the right thing to do, 
and so far, they have certainly indicated they are willing to take 
that risk. And if conflict comes, we cannot avoid it, we do not find 
a peaceful solution, and if we are successful, and if, in that success, 
we put in place an Iraq that is governed in a responsible way; that 
it is not investing in weapons of mass destruction; that is living in 
peace with its neighbors; and that has put in place a representative 
form of government, with our assistance, that protects the rights 
of all Iraqi citizens, I think that kind of success will very rapidly 
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rebound to the advantage of those leaders that are willing to take 
the risk now. 

Senator Feingold. I hope you are right. I am skeptical. I believe 
this is going to create some real problems in the war against ter- 
rorism, but obviously respect your views and will follow it through. 

Let me switch to a different part of the world. You have so much 
on your plate, including the fight against terrorism. It is a global 
problem, but it also presents global opportunities, and I know that 
you and I share strong feelings that this relates to Africa as well, 
and I have felt this more and more as this fight against terrorism 
has gone on, so let me ask you a question in this regard. 

The fiscal year 2004 requests for development assistance [DA] 
programs in Africa represent a $42.7 million decrease from fiscal 
year 2003. Despite this, Sudan is slated for a 27.5 increase, which 
is wonderful, and I hope that it, of course, facilitates a just and 
lasting peace in that very troubled country, but other countries are 
slated for serious cuts, including Kenya, Mozambique, South Afri- 
ca, Somalia, and Tanzania. 

Anticorruption DA funds are requested at a $6 million level, 
which is a decrease from the $7.5 million fiscal year 2003 request. 
I do not understand the priorities that are reflected by this request, 
and I would ask you, if you could, to explain the justification for 
these decreases. 

Secretary PowELL. Senator, I cannot give you a detailed answer 
on each one of these countries. All I can say is that within the total 
amount that we have in the budget, we had to make choices, and 
we had to make investments in some places, such as Sudan, and 
since I do not have all the money I would like to have, we are con- 
strained by what the President is able to put in to the national 
budget, and what Congress may or may not appropriate for our 
programs. Choices have to be made, and this was the manner in 
which we prioritized the various accounts, not only with Africa, but 
throughout the world. 

I would like each and every one of these to be at a much higher 
level than they were last year, but that is not the luxury I have 
as we go through with our bureaus and with our desk officers and 
with our embassies around the world to find out how best to use 
the money that is going to be available to us. 

Senator Feingold. Mr. Secretary, my time is up, but I hope you 
will take another look at these. It is my opinion that these cuts to 
these countries do not reflect in particular the challenges relating 
to terrorism that may exist with regard to some of the African 
countries, not to mention many other priorities, so I thank you 
and 

Secretary PoWELL. The only other point I would make. Senator, 
is that even though it may be that the decreases you mentioned 
overall are in Africa, there is an increase of 4.1 percent when you 
add in the Millennium Challenge Account and the HIV/AIDS fund- 
ing the President has requested. 

Senator Feingold. I respect that and, of course, I respect the 
HIV/AIDS initiative, but I think we have come to a time here when 
we have to focus specifically on which countries are countries that 
we have to have a very aggressive and appropriate relationship 
with regard to many issues, including the terrorism issue, and I do 
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not think these particular choices reflect that, even if the overall 

number may well be higher, but we will 

Secretary PoWELL. I hope we can pursue that in the months 
ahead. 

Senator Feingold. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Feingold follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Senator Russell D. Feingold 

I want to thank Chairman Lugar and Senator Biden for getting this committee 
off to such an excellent start. This important annual opportunity to discuss the for- 
eign affairs budget request is coming on the heels of some very serious and enlight- 
ening hearings about some of the most pressing issues before this country. This is 
an excellent time for a discussion of foreign policy priorities for 2004. 

It is always a pleasure to have Secretary Powell before the committee. I share the 
strong sense of confidence in the Secretary’s judgment and competence that is ex- 
pressed by my constituents back home in Wisconsin. 

The Secretary made a compelling presentation before the Security Council. I be- 
lieve that it largely confirmed what we already knew — Iraq continues to pursue 
WMD, and Iraq is not in compliance with the UN Security Council’s resolution. I 
have consistently agreed that Iraq’s pursuit of WMD is a very serious issue that 
must be addressed by the international community. Pointing out Iraq’s dismal fail- 
ure to comply with U.N. resolutions using evidence and detail rather than rhetoric 
was a very valuable step in that direction. 

But the most difficult question before us is how to best address this threat. We 
must determine what action should be taken that will enhance rather than diminish 
U.S. security, what action will achieve the necessary objective of containing Iraq and 
dismantling its WMD programs without incurring grave, unnecessary costs. 

And even as the situation in Iraq unfolds and the crisis festers in North Korea, 
the U.S. cannot afford to lose sight of the global campaign against terrorism, which 
must be this country’s very first priority. This effort is multi-faceted. It must be 
multilateral to succeed, and it must be conducted with both a sense of urgency and 
with foresight and a focus on long-term stability. 

This means that we cannot afford to ignore the global project of assisting the 
forces of progress and justice in resisting the forces of chaos and destruction. Ter- 
rorism has a global reach. We cannot afford to ignore whole swathes of the world. 

As a 10-year member of the Subcommittee on African Affairs, I want to take this 
opportunity to reinforce this point with regard to sub-Saharan Africa. Last year the 
subcommittee held a series of hearings throughout 2002 focusing on weak states in 
Africa and U.S. policy options. My purpose in convening the series was to draw at- 
tention to some of the manifestations of states’ weakness in various parts of Africa — 
both in terms of humanitarian and economic collapse and in terms of such phe- 
nomenon as piracy, illicit air transport networks, and trafficking in arms, 
gemstones, and people. I wanted to call attention to these issues, and to explore 
long-term policy options for changing the context in these states — and addressing 
the relationship between criminal activity, corruption, and humanitarian crisis — to 
help make these states less appealing to criminal opportunists. By examining the 
cases of Somalia, the Democratic Republic of the Congo, Liberia, and Angola in 
these hearings, and by initiating a series of regular, off-the-record roundtable meet- 
ings with members of the African diplomatic corps in Washington to discuss their 
perspective on the campaign against terrorism and U.S. foreign policy, the sub- 
committee was able to respond to the events of September 11 with a focus on build- 
ing partnerships over the long term. 

Not surprisingly, the most obvious point that we drew from the hearing tran- 
scripts and roundtable meetings was that the task before the U.S. is a complex one, 
and that getting our policy response right is going to be difficult. 

In the wake of the attacks of September 11, the President was right to make plain 
that the U.S. will not distinguish between the terrorists behind the attacks and 
those who harbor them, and he was right to propose a far more robust, less compla- 
cent policy in these cases. But state sponsors are only part of the problem. 

The absence of a functioning state is another. The U.S. was short-sighted when 
we disengaged from Afghanistan and Pakistan once we no longer had cold war-re- 
lated interests in those countries. America left a vacuum in its wake, and some of 
the forces that moved to fill that vacuum came to threaten our security in ways we 
could not have imagined. 
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The only way to address these diffuse threats is through a long term commitment 
to re-engagement. Short-term fixes — military strikes or freezing the assets of dia- 
mond dealers involved in laundering terrorist assets — may address some immediate 
threats, but they do nothing to ensure that our children will not face the same prob- 
lems in the years to come. We must develop policies to help bring lasting stability 
to these terribly unstable places, to build solid relationships and gain access to solid 
information. 

And our policies must reflect that fact that subordinating basic human rights to 
accommodate larger strategic goals is a tactic that often comes back to haunt us. 
In Somalia, in Liberia, and in the Congo, the U.S. backed dictatorships utterly de- 
stroyed the institutions of the state and society, leaving civilians few tools for build- 
ing a better future, and warlords ample opportunity to continue looting these coun- 
tries’ wealth. Regimes that thrive on corruption and injustice eventually create 
weak and broken states, yet it could not be more clear that our long-term national 
interests are on the side of accountability and respect for basic human rights. 

I would also point out that no American public diplomacy effort can succeed un- 
less principled, engaged policy is backing it up. This means supporting independent 
governments interested in the fate of their own people and it means supporting vi- 
brant civil societies that can balance the power of government abroad. It means in- 
vesting in health care and education so that people around the world have a reason 
to believe in the possibility of progress, and so that societies have a strong and 
healthy core on which to build. It also means vigorously fighting the HIV/AIDS pan- 
demic — by redoubling efforts to prevent transmission, meaningfully increasing ac- 
cess to treatment, and working not simply to take care of orphans, but to prevent 
future generations from being orphaned in the first place. I commend the President 
for the commitment to this issue that he articulated in the State of the Union Ad- 
dress. 

And so we all have a tall order before us. We must ensure that we do not fail 
to keep our eye on the big picture even as we try to deal as wisely as possible with 
the immediate crises before us. And our budget priorities must reflect this balance. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Senator Feingold. 

Senator Brownback. 

Senator Brownback. Mr. Secretary, first of all, let me say, Mr. 
Secretary, I think you are doing a fabulous job on a lot of tough 
issues you have got spinning in the air. It seems Kim Jong II in 
North Korea is bound and determined to make us deal with him 
at the same time that we are confronting the situation in Iraq. 
That is the way I read this. He is just saying, look, I am not going 
to let you deal sequentially with things in the world, I am just 
going to jam this right up against you, and I hope we do not play 
his game on his timeframe. 

I guess I was noting in today’s papers, London Guardian, “North 
Korea Threatens U.S. with First Strike” in the London Guardian 
they are quoted there, and then this is in the Washington Post, 
that the Japanese Government is considering sending two destroy- 
ers equipped with GS air defense systems to watch for North Ko- 
rean missile launches, that they may try to up the pressure even 
more on us to make some sort of deal or agreement, and I applaud 
your standing firm against that, and I hope you can continue to do 
that, even though it seems as if they are bent and determined to 
use every tool they can to build pressure on you and on us to make 
some sort of early deal, early agreement that may well not serve 
our best interests, or the world’s best interests, or, even more im- 
portantly than all of that, the people of North Korea’s best inter- 
ests, who have suffered so much under this tyrant. 

One thing I would like to — I want to bounce around a couple of 
topics, and time is short, but on the road map in the Middle East, 
if I could, I am concerned about a point on the road map that it 
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not follow a prescribed timetable, but, rather, it follow perform- 
ance, as the President laid out, not any sort of artificial deadlines. 

I am troubled also at the enhanced role that the other parties in 
the quartet set for themselves in monitoring and enforcing the 
terms of the road map, of what the other parties are saying, what 
their role is going to be in enforcing and monitoring the terms. 

Ultimately, as you have said many times, the Israelis and the 
Palestinians must make peace for themselves, and that it cannot 
be imposed from the outside, and I wonder if — ^you have com- 
mented some on this already, but what you see as the record so far 
for Palestinian reforms that were outlined clearly by the President 
in the road map, and the role you see for the quartet versus the 
United States in monitoring and enforcing the road map that has 
been laid out. 

Secretary PoWELL. On the first point, the road map is both per- 
formance-driven and has a schedule. The President’s vision was to 
see if we could get to a Palestinian State in a very short period of 
time, relatively, 3 years or so. But you are not going to get there 
in 100 years unless there is a different kind of performance on the 
Palestinian side with respect to ending the terror. 

No nation is going to put itself in that kind of vulnerable position 
of continuing terror and create a State from which the terrorists 
operate, so performance is required. But at the same time, there 
has to be some sense of timing, some sense of when we could get 
to a Palestinian State. Because in the absence of that kind of hori- 
zon clearly in mind, and the United States and the other members 
of the quartet committed to that horizon, then you remove some of 
the incentive for emerging Palestinian leaders to put the hammer 
down with respect to terrorism. 

With respect to the participation of the other members of the 
quartet, there is going to be enough for all to do. We need the Eu- 
ropean Union to bring resources of the kind they brought over the 
years to rebuild the infrastructure of the Palestinian community, 
we need the United Nations to be ready to play a role, and Russia 
has always played an important role in terms of following the situ- 
ation and participating in the peace process in the Middle East. I 
still, however, believe that first and foremost, it will be the United 
States and the United States’ leadership that will be required to 
see something happen. 

People suggesting that, well, we have abdicated our role to the 
quartet, nobody in the quartet would say that. It is the United 
States’ leadership that created the quartet, that is driving the road 
map. It is my staff working on the road map; working with other 
members of the quartet to bring together something that we can 
all align behind. 

What the quartet has served to do is to have all of us speaking 
with one voice in one forum, as opposed to each member of the 
quartet out doing their own thing. And that, I think, has been very, 
very helpful. But it will be U.S. leadership that makes it happen. 
And if we get to the point where monitors go in, for example, they 
are initially going to be U.S. monitors. But we do not want to have 
the whole burden for this, and I think as confidence is developed 
as we start down this road, there may well be a role for other na- 
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tions to contribute to that process, but it is going to be U.S. leader- 
ship and U.S. presence that gets the process started. 

Senator Brownback. If I could, and I appreciate that, and I ap- 
preciate the need for the timetable to create the pressure for the 
performance, but if the performance does not come, I hope it is the 
United States that takes the grade and says, OK, performance is 
not here, and not other members of the quartet that say, well, we 
think maybe it is enough to be able to get things accomplished. 

My time has concluded, but on Iraq, and dealing with the opposi- 
tion, which I know you have done a lot of work in your office, if 
Saddam is no longer there, or we are working with a group hope- 
fully with the Iraqi opposition, I hope we can keep working closely 
with them, get the Liberty TV going, moving forward. 

I think it is just very important that we work closely with them 
as much as possible as we move, it seems like further and further 
forward here with Saddam not participating with the United Na- 
tions, not complying with the agreement, that there may well likely 
be actions and, if there are, that we have groups that are there 
working with us in the possibility of a post-Saddam Iraq that can 
be civil society, a democratic society, a free society that we all hope 
and pray for in the future. 

I know there are a lot of groups that are pulling together to try 
to see that taking place, and they are working with the State De- 
partment, and they need the support and funding from the State 
Department to do that. 

Secretary PoWELL. Thank you. Senator. We are working with 
them, and let me just back up and touch on one aspect of your first 
question. Reform in the Palestinian Authority has not been ade- 
quate. We have seen some bright spots in the Finance Ministry, 
but we need to see a lot more. 

Senator Brownback. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Brownback follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Senator Sam Brownback 

This is a watershed moment for those who have been claiming all along that Sad- 
dam needs to be disarmed, but advocated that diplomacy was the path to take. It 
is clear that Saddam has rejected this path. If France and Germany, among others, 
will now make excuses as to why it is acceptable for Saddam to have these weap- 
ons — as preliminary reports indicate they are doing, then it is painfully clear that 
these countries do not share our interest and should not have veto authority over 
America’s right to self-defense. 

I think one of the most striking points Powell made so clearly yesterday, is that 
our evidence shows that Saddam’s regime are digging holes, moving equipment or 
burying things at inspection sites shortly before inspectors arrived. This indicates 
that the Iraqis are aware of where inspectors are going — and therefore, these in- 
spections are not random, and allow Iraqis to avoid detection. 

As Powell stated so clearly, Iraq is in defiant breach of Resolution 1441. The only 
question left to be decided is whether the world community will stand by what it 
said and enforce its will. If it fails this test, nothing else it says will have sway over 
future tyrants — for it will be painfully clear that even in the most obvious cases of 
violating international law, there will not be a consequence because of prevailing 
politics. 

This resolution, which Saddam has clearly violated, came on top of an entire dec- 
ade of second chances. There comes a time when we must face reality, even if some 
of our friends refuse to — and the difficult reality is that Saddam Hussein has a dem- 
onstrated pattern of lying, developing and using weapons of mass destruction. It is 
not surprising that he has failed yet again to take advantage of the last chance of- 
fered by the most recent U.N. resolution. 
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The Chairman. Thank you very much, Senator Brownback. Let 
me pay tribute to Senator Boxer. She was here at 9:30 and has 
lasted through the whole hearing just as the Secretary has, so let 
me give you your opportunity. Senator. 

Senator Boxer. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, let me start off by thanking you, because I have 
never seen such an active chairman, and you are keeping this com- 
mittee so informed, and I just thank you for that, and Mr. Sec- 
retary, on behalf of the people of California, and we have got 35 
million, we want to thank you for your service and dedication to 
your country, to our country, and I know that you are bearing the 
burdens of that, but you are doing it with grace. 

I want to first associate myself with the remarks of many of my 
colleagues. Republican and Democratic here, when they talk about 
the many challenges that we face. I have written a letter to Sen- 
ator Lugar outlining my concerns about the foreign policy direction 
of the United States, and let me just lay it out, it is a brief com- 
ment, and then I have two questions, one on Iraq and one on 
Korea. 

I fear that our foreign policy is becoming quite reactive except for 
Iraq, where we are driving things, and some of my colleagues have 
mentioned North Korea and the Middle East, Venezuela, Colombia 
and Mexico, which is so close to California. That is just to name 
a few. Senator Feingold mentioned Africa. I am hopeful that we are 
going to look at this foreign policy in the big picture when we have 
a chance, and if our chairman will decide to take a look at this, 
because I see a doctrine that appears to me to be one of designed 
neglect. As a matter of fact, I heard one of your deputies on the 
radio, a wonderful gentleman with — I thought he was terrific. 

He just said, we have to be ready for whatever comes at us, and 
I felt that that said something that to me was — he did not mean 
anything by it, except we have to be ready for things, except I 
think we have to be more proactive, so perhaps there is a disagree- 
ment on that point, you do not see it that way, but just from my 
point of view, that is how I see it. 

Now, there is little disagreement in my state that Iraq must dis- 
arm. I have certainly felt that way for months. The question is, 
how do you bring that about in a way that achieves our goal with 
the least possible loss of life and the least possible chance that 
these chemical and biological weapons will be released? 

We have a report from the CIA, now declassified, that says if his 
back is against the wall, Saddam is apt to use these weapons. I 
know everyone is aware of this, and that is why the people in my 
state are anxious. They come to me every weekend I go home, Mr. 
Secretary. Whether it is in the supermarket or taking a walk down 
the bike path where I live, people are coming up to me from all po- 
litical persuasions. They do not necessarily have the answer, but 
they are anxious about this. 

They know, because it has been stated over and over again by 
this Senator as well as by our chairman. Senator Lugar and others, 
that there were more weapons of mass destruction destroyed in the 
1990s by the inspections, by robust inspections, than they were by 
the bombs. 
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They understand that, and they also know that during the 1991 
Persian Gulf war, we had many people with us both on the field 
of combat and paying the bills afterwards. And right now, I have 
asked the question of Secretary Rumsfeld many times, tell me who 
is sending how many troops. I have yet to have a written response. 
I am hoping to get that — and who is going to pay the bills. And 
these things are concerning to my people. 

I am a little confused about something. I want to ask you this 
question on Iraq. I have here a Washington Post story in which you 
are quoted, just about a month ago, saying the following: “The in- 
spections are really now starting to gain momentum.” Then, just 
about 2 weeks after that you said, “inspections will not work,” so 
my question on Iraq is this. Will you turn over the information you 
so intelligently made public yesterday to the inspectors, and have 
you given up on inspections? That is the first question, and my sec- 
ond question has to do with Korea. 

When Secretary Armitage was here, and he is kind of a favorite 
of the committee because he is so direct, and I personally think it 
is great, and I asked him the question, did you and Secretary Pow- 
ell, or did one of you, or someone from the Department, talk to the 
President before he put North Korea into the “axis of evil,” before 
he used that expression? The answer was yes, and you both agreed 
that they are in the “axis of evil.” 

I said, did you talk about what response it might evoke? He said 
“no, we did not,” and I was rather taken aback, and I thought 
about that for a few days. Did you contact South Korea to find out 
what type of response they thought North Korea might have to 
this, or our friend Japan? Because in diplomacy we all know, for 
everything you say, everyone is listening, and we have to be aware 
of the ramifications, and when Senator Dodd asked you the ques- 
tion about, would you do things differently, you talked about the 
Clinton and other administrations. 

I am very concerned that we did not really think about the rami- 
fications of that remark, so could you tell me if you talked to our 
allies in the region before the President made that speech, and 
could you tell me, have you given up hope on inspections? 

Secretary PoWELL. Let me begin by going back to your first 
point. I simply cannot sit here and not respond to a suggestion that 
we have no foreign policy or it is a foreign policy of benign neglect. 

Senator Boxer. Designed neglect. I did not say benign neglect. 

Secretary PowELL. Designed neglect? Designed neglect. Well, I 
do not like that characterization, either. 

Senator Boxer. Yes, I understand. 

Secretary PoWELL. Over the last 2 years, we have put our rela- 
tionship with the two most important countries that we have to 
deal with Russia and China on a solid basis. Yesterday, you voted 
out the Treaty of Moscow, which got rid of the ABM treaty, which 
was a source of irritation, which now has the Russians cooperating 
with us in developing missile defense. 

One of the things I talked to Igor Ivanov about yesterday was 
how can we move forward in missile defense. We have President 
Putin solidly aligned with us in the global war against terrorism. 
We have got the Russians working with us in Central Asia in ways 
that would have been unimaginable just 3 or 4 years ago. 
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With respect to the other large account that I worry about, 
China, we started off with a terrible incident having to do with a 
collision between two planes, and now, 2 years later, we are work- 
ing with China on a variety of issues. We have got China into the 
World Trade Organization. 

We have doubled — well, not quite doubled. We have had a 50 
percent increase with the Millennium Challenge Account in foreign 
assistance that we are going to be presenting to those nations that 
have put themselves on a path to democracy in the free enterprise 
system. 

We have created a community of democracy here in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

We are working on free trade agreements with nations all 
around the world. We are working on a Free Trade Agreement of 
the Americas. 

We have committed ourselves more than any other group of na- 
tions with respect to HIV/AIDS, and wiping out this most serious 
of problems we have on the face of the earth, so I think we have 
an active foreign policy that is geared to the kinds of challenges we 
are facing in the 21st century. 

And above all of that, I mean, on top of all of that is the way 
in which this President, this administration, and this Nation is 
leading the global war against terrorism. Terrorism, the new threat 
that replaced the ideological threats that we used to have with 
communism and fascism. So I think we do have an aggressive for- 
eign policy that is moving us in the right direction and moving us 
forward. 

That is not to say that we do not have problems. North Korea, 
the Middle East peace process, where we have not seen as much 
progress as I would have liked, and of course, with respect to Iraq. 

With respect to inspections, my two statements are not incon- 
sistent. The momentum of inspections was picking up, but with 
each passing day and week, we saw that the Iraqis were not co- 
operating. It is not a question of will inspections work or not work. 
Will Iraq comply or not comply so that the inspectors can do their 
job? The burden of coming clean is not on the inspectors to make 
them come clean, but for Iraq to come clean so the inspectors can 
verify. So I did not think there was anything inconsistent in the 
statement. 

With respect to North Korea, the “axis of evil” remark I saw in 
the State of the Union before the President said it, as did Deputy 
Secretary Armitage. We were not surprised by it. And it was an ac- 
curate description of the activities of those three countries. 

The North Koreans responded in an expected fashion. They did 
not think they should be included in such an “axis of evil,” and 
they attacked the United States. It was all vocal. There was no 
other mobilization of North Korean forces that took place, and no 
start of a nuclear weapons program as a result of that remark. 
They did not open Yongbyon as a result of that remark, and they 
also already had underway, which was the point I was making, ef- 
forts to produce nuclear weapons through enriched uranium tech- 
nology. And that was not caused by the “axis of evil” speech or any- 
thing else the United States has done over the past 2 years. 
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It was a judgment made by North Korea that they wanted to 
continue to pursue nuclear weapons development, and it was a 
judgment that was made back in the late 1990s, and it was not 
something that was known to my predecessors or was known to us 
during the first year of this administration. It came to my attention 
for the first time seriously in the summer of last year, and we 
acted on that information. 

And no, we did not discuss the “axis of evil” line with our other 
friends in the region. We tend not to share the State of the Union 
Address before the fact. But I do not think that that was the pre- 
cipitating cause for the problem we now have with North Korea. 

Senator Boxer. Mr. Chairman, can I just for the answer to the 
question, have you turned over the information that you gave us 
to the inspectors? 

Secretary PowELL. Yes. We are turning over to the inspectors all 
of the information that they can use. Now, there are some things 
we have that are not related to an inspection of a site, but with 
respect to sites, we have turned over dozens of them now. I think 
I can say in this setting we have turned over, our best information 
is close to 60 different sets of data that are actionable by the in- 
spectors. And we stay in close touch with Drs. Blix and ElBaradei, 
Assistant Secretary Wolf of my staff. Assistant Secretary for Non- 
proliferation, is in constant touch with Dr. Blix, and he is linked 
into the intelligence community to provide whatever assistance Dr. 
Blix requires. 

But what we have been trying to give Dr. Blix is information he 
can use, and not just information. The same thing with Dr. 
ElBaradei. 

Senator Boxer. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Senator Boxer. 

Senator Voinovich. 

Senator Voinovich. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I ducked out of 
the hearing, Mr. Secretary, because I welcomed the new Ambas- 
sador from Serbia and Montenegro to the United States, and also 
the President of their parliament, and I do not have to remind you, 
but maybe the members of this committee, that things are still not 
stable in that part of the world, that we have troops stationed in 
Bosnia, we have them in Kosovo, and that we need to continue to 
make sure that we do not lose the momentum that we have 
achieved there thus far. 

I would like to congratulate you on the wonderful job you did 
yesterday of presenting the case before the United Nations, regard- 
ing the fact that Iraq has materially breached U.N. Resolution 
1441. I would like to congratulate you on your aggressive diplo- 
macy. I think we take for granted that you were able to get a reso- 
lution out of the Security Council 15-zip. I do not think there is 
anybody at this table that thought you were going to be able to do 
it, maybe few people in the world. Yet it was accomplished. 

I think it is important that you underscore what you said in re- 
sponse to Senator Kerry, when you indicated that when you asked 
them to sign Resolution 1441 that, you told them that it meant 
that if Iraq did not do what it was supposed to do, then you ex- 
pected members of the Security Council to follow through and 
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make sure that the resolution was enforced. I think that is really 
important for people to understand that part of the equation. 

I have a question in regard to that, and then I want to skip over 
to your CEO responsibilities. We know Saddam Hussein has vio- 
lated the U.N. Security Council resolutions, but as we assess the 
dangers posed by him right now, there are those who argue that 
the potential destabilization of the Middle East, and the potential 
of unleashing terrorism around the world, pose a greater threat 
than Iraq’s continued violation of U.N. Resolution 1441. 

In other words, in your opinion, what poses the greater threat to 
the American people and to the rest of the world? Is it more dan- 
gerous to go to war with Iraq, or to allow Saddam Hussein to re- 
main in material breach of 1441 without real consequences? That 
is a question I would like to just throw out. 

I want to move to the CEO aspect of your job. The CEO part of 
this, I am excited about what you are doing. I said over and over 
again when Jim Schlesinger testified before my committee 2 years 
ago — I had the oversight of government management, and now the 
Federal work force. He said that unless we fix the personnel prob- 
lem, we will be unable to repair everything else that is wrong with 
the U.S. security edifice, and I believe the fact that you are hiring 
the people, that you are improving the technology, that you are fix- 
ing up these embassies, I think is very, very important in terms 
of our future. 

I would like to know, do you believe that you have the flexibili- 
ties now to get the job done in terms of moving forward with your 
human capital challenges, and are you in the position to solve a 
very big problem in the State Department today, and that is com- 
pression in the Senior Executive Service, where 75 percent of the 
people get the same pay? I have talked to one ambassador after an- 
other. Of 15 people they have working, five are terrific, five are 
OK, five are not doing the job. They all get paid the same amount 
of money, and I would like you to comment on that, as to whether 
or not you think you are in a position to really get this work force 
going, keep them on board, and attract new people. 

Secretary PoWELL. On your first point. Senator, I think we have 
to deal with Iraq. I do not think we can simply turn away because 
we are afraid that if military action is required, it would cause 
some other problems with respect to terrorism. That certainly is a 
possibility. We are talking to all of our friends in the region who 
might be subject to that kind of disturbance within their countries, 
making sure that they understand the threat and the con- 
sequences, and are they in a position to manage it. And I think 
that is a manageable, controllable problem. 

I also think it may be well a transient problem, because I think 
we look at the terrible consequences that can come from conflict 
without often looking at what will happen when success is 
achieved, when we win this and when the Iraqi people are liber- 
ated, and when it is no longer necessary to have that many U.S. 
forces staged in the region, and we do not have to worry about 
weapons of mass destruction floating out of Iraq, and when we 
have a different kind of Iraq, and when the wealth of Iraq, the oil 
of Iraq is being used for constructive purposes and not for destruc- 
tive purposes. 
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So even though there may he some difficulties in the days of a 
conflict, or even in the months after a conflict, I think there is also 
the possibility that success could fundamentally reshape that re- 
gion in a powerful, positive way that will enhance U.S. interests, 
especially if, in the aftermath of such conflict, we are also able to 
achieve progress on the Middle East peace, so that is my answer 
for that one. We cannot say we are not going to do anything be- 
cause it will cause us some other problems in the region. This is 
a problem. It is not just 1441 as a resolution. It is Saddam Hussein 
as a threat to the region. 

With respect to your question on personnel, thank you for your 
support. Senator, for what we are trying to do. Yes, compression is 
a problem. I saw the same problem when I was in the military, and 
the President has proposed some new programs in the budget to 
deal with how we provide incentive pay for those individuals who 
are really doing the job, and I look forward to working with 0MB 
and the President and other members of the staff as we determine 
how best to solve this problem. 

We need a strong flow of young people coming up in the Foreign 
Service, and that is what the personnel action that I am taking, 
and the Diplomatic Readiness Initiative is all about. And yes, I 
probably can use new authorities with respect to how long people 
stay within the service, either Civil or Foreign Service, before a 
judgment being made that they have served nobly and well, but 
now it is time to retire. 

We do not have the up-and-out situation for all the employees in 
the State Department that I saw at work in the military, and I am 
a great believer that you have to let the top leave at some point 
in order to allow the “young Turks” to come on up, and that is the 
way we did it in the military. They put me out — yes, they did — at 
about age 56. 

Senator VOINOVICH. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Voinovich follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Senator George V. Voinovich 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, I would like to join my colleagues in thanking you for taking the 
time to appear before the committee this morning. This is without a doubt a chal- 
lenging time for our country, as we continue our efforts to confront the threat posed 
by Saddam Hussein and his relentless pursuit of weapons of mass destruction in 
tandem with the ongoing campaign to address the dangers of international ter- 
rorism. 

Your active engagement with our friends and allies abroad, most recently dem- 
onstrated in your remarks before the U.N. Security Council yesterday in New York, 
is a crucial component of our nation’s foreign policy, and we remain grateful to you 
for your continued service to our President and to the American people. 

As we had the opportunity to discuss in Prague last November, I remain very in- 
terested in a number of issues affecting our national security agenda. These include 
not only developments in Iraq and Afghanistan, but the issue of NATO enlargement, 
the state of affairs in the countries of southeast Europe, and the problems of orga- 
nized crime and corruption abroad. I am also deeply troubled with the rise in anti- 
Semitic violence in Europe and the Middle East, and I am hopeful to work with you 
during the coming months to address this growing problem. 

Mr. Chairman, with your permission I would like to submit a number of questions 
for the record and request that they be answered in written form at a later time. 

Again, thank you, Mr. Secretary, for sharing your time with us today. I look for- 
ward to your testimony. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. Senator Voinovich. 
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Senator Nelson. 

Senator Nelson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and Mr. Secretary, 
there is the political will in the Congress to do something about the 
African famine relief. We passed a couple of weeks ago $500 million 
extra to do that, and it is an item, as we speak, in conference com- 
mittee. I would encourage you to speak to those in the budgetary 
realm not to oppose it in conference. If they do not, we will get it 
passed in conference. 

Secretary PoWELL. Senator, I assure you I will take that very 
powerful message back to those in the budget world. 

Senator Nelson. Thank you. 

Secretary PowELL. This gives me a chance to talk about another 
crisis. HIV/AIDS and infectious diseases is one, but hunger and 
starvation is another one, and it is extremely serious in parts of Af- 
rica, southern Africa and the Horn of Africa, and other parts of the 
world. Not enough nations are contributing money. 

The United States is still the biggest contributor. Other nations 
are not, frankly, doing as much as they could, and the need is 
greater than ever, and the supply of food, the stocks of food world- 
wide are not as great as they have been in the past. The surpluses 
are not there, so all of these elements come together to create a cri- 
sis. And it is a crisis that then flows into HIV/AIDS for people that 
do not have the stamina, the strength to resist these infectious dis- 
eases. 

Senator Nelson. Thank you for those comments. 

Every time I have seen you, I sound like a broken record, and 
I will not break my past record. Scott Speicher. As we go into this, 
we have got to keep him in mind. We tried to get the Kuwaitis to 
raise the issue of Commander Speicher in their bilateral talks with 
the Iraqis on POWs. They demurred, because they wanted that to 
be in the overall committee instead of a subcommittee, so I raise 
that prospect of our American flyer over there possibly alive. 

Secretary PoWELL. Scott Speicher is never out of my thoughts. 
He was lost in a conflict that I supervised as Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. It is a personal matter as well as a professional 
one. 

Senator Nelson. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Finally, Mr. Secretary, in what was referred earlier in this Lon- 
don Guardian article today in which North Korea’s Foreign Min- 
istry is quoted as saying, “preemptive attacks are not the exclusive 
right of the U.S.,” and they are actually quoted in here, a Deputy 
Director of the Foreign Ministry, saying that they “would consider 
a preemptive attack.” 

Can you clarify for our committee what is the administration’s 
policy on preemption? There was quite a debate on this earlier in 
the summer. I wish you would clarify that for us. 

Secretary PowELL. In the President’s National Security Strategy, 
he spent a great deal of time in that document talking about alli- 
ances, talking about economic development, talking about the 
spread of democracy, and all sorts of issues that cover the gamut 
of our foreign policy activity, our defense policy, our national secu- 
rity policy. 

There were two pieces in that document that got more attention 
than anything else. One was the subject of preemption. It was 
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about a paragraph-and-a-half in one of the chapters that said, pre- 
emption is an option. Preemption is always an option. It is always 
a tool, a tactic, something one could do to preempt something that 
was coming your way, that you could see clearly coming your way. 

In the post 9/11 environment, it seemed appropriate to highlight 
that and to perhaps elevate it in priority with respect to options 
available to you now that we saw terrorists coming at us, so why 
would one not preempt a terrorist coming our way, and raise for 
the consideration of policymakers, and for the rest of the world to 
take a look at, our willingness to go after somebody who was com- 
ing at us? 

Preemption in my judgment, and we could get into a think tank 
setting and argue this all day long, but preemption in my judgment 
is not a strategy, it is one of the tools available to a President as 
part of a toolbox full of tools. 

The other thing that got all of the attention in the President’s 
National Security Strategy document was something that was in — 
I think it was in the last chapter dealing with the military and it 
said, it is the policy of the United States to always make sure that 
we are stronger than anybody else. Many people read into that 
something imperialistic or unfortunate, but it seems to me it makes 
good, common sense. 

I think we have always tried to be stronger than anyone else who 
might threaten us for two reasons: first, to make sure that if it 
ever came to conflict, we would be stronger, and second to persuade 
anyone coming along that you really cannot match us, and there- 
fore do not try. 

The Soviet Union tried for 40 years, until they went broke. We 
can afford it, you cannot, and you cannot get an advantage on us, 
so you really should not try. We do not have any hostile intent with 
anyone who wants to be our friend, and so, what you really ought 
to do is engage us in a partnership that will benefit both of us, and 
do not try to challenge us militarily, because you will come in sec- 
ond. 

Senator Nelson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. Senator Nelson. 

Senator Coleman. 

Senator Coleman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

It is kind of fascinating as I sit here and listen to your testimony, 
Mr. Secretary, you talk about the U.S. leadership in dealing with 
the quartet, and U.S. leadership in getting the United Nations to 
uphold and then to enforce its many, many resolutions regarding 
Iraq, the U.S. leadership on AIDS, the U.S. leadership in dealing 
with world hunger, clearly the responsibility of representing the 
greatest Nation in the world, and I just want you to know you do 
a tremendous job representing this country and our President. 

Three comments, one question. First, I join my colleagues in ap- 
plauding your very compelling presentation before the United Na- 
tions, and am very appreciative of the effort to build a broad, mul- 
tilateral international effort. It seems to me that there is very little 
dispute amongst us Saddam Hussein is a threat, he is in material 
breach, he needs to be dealt with, and clearly, building this support 
effort is something that we all support. 
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Second, in regard to North Korea — I am not the Secretary of 
State. I can say this — North Korea reminds me of a spoiled brat. 
They have knocked their food and their plate off the high chair, 
and they are looking for undivided attention, and I do hope, as we 
talk about multilateral approaches, and you said it today you fully 
support it, there are others in that region who have a real stake 
in making sure that that child, that spoiled brat — I do not have one 
myself, by the way, but I have seen others — that they are dealt 
with with them at the table, Russia, South Korea, Japan, China, 
and so I support those efforts. 

A third comment, thank you, and I thank the President for his 
bold move in dealing with the AIDS issue, very, very, very impor- 
tant, very supportive, I think $1 billion increase this year and $10 
billion over 5 years. 

Also, you made mention of the Millennium Challenge Account. I 
believe that this President is seeking for the first time to fund that 
account, important, and I think it adds to in addition to the other 
dollars that we are providing, we should not discount the impact 
that that effort is having. 

A fourth issue, and actually the question, shifting focus a little 
bit, drugs. In this country, we are seeing, I think, its ugly head 
being raised again. For a while, I think we had a sense that we 
were making headway, and that we were putting this grave threat 
to our kids and to our national security, that we were kind of put- 
ting a cap on it, and I sense, as a former prosecutor and former 
mayor, that it is kind of raising its ugly head again. 

I know there is a substantial commitment, I believe $731 million 
for the Andean counterdrug initiatives, including $463 million to 
Colombia. My question is this. As we look at the issue of dealing 
with Colombia, my fear is it is kind of like squeezing a balloon, 
that if you squeeze it in one place, it pops out in another place. 

Can you talk to me a little bit of the regional perspective, of how 
do we deal with this threat of drugs coming from this area, and un- 
derstanding, by the way, we have an obligation at home to deal 
with the demand side. I understand that, but can you talk to me 
a little bit about, are we focusing perhaps in one area and not giv- 
ing as much attention to the others, or do we have a broad regional 
approach to what is a growing threat to this country? 

Secretary Powell. I think it is a broad regional approach. We 
recognize the balloon phenomenon that you mentioned, and there- 
fore we are working on all sides of that balloon, or all parts of that 
balloon, hopefully and ultimately to bust the balloon, puncture it. 
So we are working with Colombia, where we think the major prob- 
lem is right now. 

There has been an increase in crop eradication, and we are glad 
to see that that is now getting into high gear. I hope in the very 
near future the aerial denial program will be back in operation. We 
have seen some statistics recently reported by the office responsible 
for this, in drug control and prevention, that some of these statis- 
tics with respect to the use of drugs on the part of our young people 
is starting to go in the right direction. Kids are starting to get 
smart, and as you know. Senator, that is where we have to solve 
the problem. 
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And so I think it is a broad approach, not just Colombia but the 
other nations as well, and that is why we shifted it from being just 
Colombia to the Andean Drug Initiative. 

Senator Coleman. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Senator Coleman. 

Senator Corzine. 

Senator Corzine. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. As the last Senator 
in the gauntlet here, let me, like everyone on the committee and 
across America, thank you for your leadership and also for the pro- 
fessionals in the Department that carry out this effort with regard 
to diplomacy day in and day out. It was a compelling presentation 
yesterday to those of us who had some skepticism. 

There is a behavioral breach that I think is clearly presented, 
but I think it is equally true that not only the presentation was 
compelling, the advocate was compelling because there has been a 
commitment to diplomacy, there has been a commitment to pru- 
dence, and a commitment to multilateral approaches that preceded 
that, which I think is essential in our foreign policy efforts, so I 
congratulate you and all of those who are committed to that ap- 
proach. 

You know, we have heard Inspector Blix say we are at 5 minutes 
to midnight. I guess my question is, is there a practical nonviolent 
solution still possible? We hear talk about exile or — but I guess I 
would like to explore what are the consequences of the admission 
of a smoking gun, an admission? Is there a way to move if that 
were an action taken by the Iraqi regime now that seems to be in 
conflict in a lot of people’s minds if one were to admit that would 
bring on the severe consequences potentially as well? 

The second question, and this one is based on certainly my own 
frustration, but I hear it among my colleagues as well. Often, when 
we are considering these incredible issues of putting men and 
women into harm’s way, we are making decisions without full in- 
formation. Sometimes it feels like selective information. I will give 
you a particular case in point. This whole North Korean issue was 
in the system before we took a vote here in the Congress. It is trou- 
bling to me that we make decisions without full disclosure of im- 
portant and relevant information. 

My question, are there other risks of weapons of mass destruc- 
tion being produced potentially in the hands of those who would 
distribute them in the world? Are we thinking about this in as 
comprehensive an approach as we should be? 

And third, this is actually less important than the others, al- 
though I think it is very important to address, what are the risks 
of some of the conversation we see in the press that we talk with 
regard to tactical and boutique nuclear weapons being used with 
respect to incenting other bad actors in the world to be protective 
of maybe bad interests, but accelerating those interests as we go 
forward? 

Secretary PoWELL. I just cannot put a likelihood or handicap on 
whether he would go into exile or not. 

Senator Corzine. Excuse me? 

Secretary PowELL. Exile. You touched on exile for Saddam Hus- 
sein. I just cannot say what the likelihood is of that or not. It is 
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bandied about, but I have seen nothing to suggest that he has 
started to pack his bags. 

Second, with respect to where would we be if he admitted, and 
he showed us all the smoking guns, that would certainly be a major 
change, and something we would have to take a look at and see 
if it is serious, and see whether it reflected just a tactical move on 
his part or was a fundamental change in the nature of that regime 
and the nature of its strategy. I think the President, as well as the 
other heads of state and government and the Security Council 
would then have to consult as to whether or not this was a solu- 
tion, or whether it was just another diversion. But I would not bet 
on that happening either in the next week or so. 

With respect to North Korea, I have heard the suggestion that 
perhaps the administration was withholding information about 
what we knew until after the vote on the joint resolution. I can just 
assure you. Senator, that was not the case. We got the information. 
I kept pressing to make sure the information was accurate. 

I knew the seriousness of the information, and throughout the 
late summer, we kept pulsing the intelligence community to make 
sure we had it right. Then we started to conduct briefings of our 
friends and allies, and then we slowly started to spread the infor- 
mation out. Even then, we were trying not to precipitate a crisis 
in the region, and we wanted to approach the North Koreans in a 
way that said to them, “look, we have begun a dialog again,” — my 
dialog with the Foreign Minister in Brunei, and then we sent As- 
sistant Secretary Kelly to North Korea in October. 

And Kelly was prepared to give them a hold approach with re- 
spect to cooperation in economic development and other matters; 
how we could help them support what the Japanese wanted to do 
with normalization, to support even more the sunshine policy of the 
South Koreans. But we could not do that unless they were ready 
to stop their proliferating activity and their nuclear weapons devel- 
opment activity which we knew at that time had shifted over to 
uranium enrichment, and to our surprise, rather than deny it and 
say, “let us talk more,” they said, “we did it, what are you going 
to do about it?” 

Senator Corzine. I thought that happened 10 days 

Secretary PowELL. It happened about 10 days before it became 
public knowledge, and we were still reflecting on the implications 
of what they said to us and what we should do about it. And it was 
not being hidden for the purposes of influencing a vote. And I am 
not sure it would have been relevant to influence the vote in any 
event. But there was never a conversation that said, “let us hold 
this until the vote is over.” 

The conversations were, how do we deal with this information, 
how do we deal with this new situation, and how do we present it 
to the Congress in a way that makes sense and is consistent with 
our other concerns about our friends in the region. But it was not 
held. And when it finally became public before we had finished all 
of our deliberations, I can just assure you there was no consider- 
ation of it being held, or not being made public, or to trying to keep 
it from being leaked until after the vote on the joint resolution. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. Senator Corzine. 

Senator Sununu. 
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Senator SUNUNU. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, I think as we speak here, there is a press con- 
ference taking place in Baghdad, where the government spokesman 
is commenting on your presentation. Now, I am obviously not lis- 
tening to it, but my guess is the presentation will suggest that the 
evidence you presented yesterday, photographs, intercepts, satellite 
surveillance, videotape, was not really evidence, and that they wel- 
come back Mr. Blix with open arms and with a renewed sense of 
cooperation. 

My question is, are you looking for a particular verbal response, 
or set of commitments from Iraq right now, or does it just come 
down to actions? 

Secretary Powell. Actions, really. They dismissed my presen- 
tation before I gave it. The day before yesterday they said, “we 
know what Powell will come up with. It will be phony satellite pic- 
tures and doctored transcripts and all sorts of other things.” So 
they dismissed it before they saw it. It is predictable. It is what 
they always do. It is their pattern of behavior. 

And even after my presentation yesterday and, frankly, while I 
was giving it, I could look out of the corner of my right eye and 
see the Iraqi delegation scribbling away to modify the remarks that 
their Permanent Representative would use. And of course, he in- 
stantly attacked every single element of the presentation, and it 
was all fabrication, it was all lies. And I think at one point he said, 
“and even third-rate intelligence agencies can doctor transcripts to 
make it sound like what has been put up on the screen.” 

Well, guess what, we are not a third-rate intelligence agency. We 
did not have to doctor anything. There was nothing doctored in 
those tapes, or in anything else we presented yesterday. They will 
try to distract attention. They will try to deceive. They will try to 
trap us in rhetoric. They will try to pretend that there is nothing 
going on, and that it is all phony when what they ought to do is 
when Drs. Blix and ElBaradei, Hans and Mohammad show up 
there on the weekend, they ought to come clean. 

Senator SuNUNU. The Iraqi response aside, could you talk a little 
bit more about the response after your presentation with the other 
Security Council members? I know you suggested it was a positive 
reaction, that you think there was even some movement. How 
many of the other members of the Security Council or the govern- 
ment representatives were you able to speak with, at least in an 
informal way, and any other specifics about those discussions that 
would be helpful, that you might share with the committee? 

Secretary PowELL. I had one-to-one conversations, or delegation- 
to-delegation conversations with 13 of the 15 members. The United 
Kingdom had to leave right way, and I did not need a conversation 
with Jack Straw, and I did not need a conversation with myself, 
but all of the other 13 I spoke to directly. 

I have to leave it to them, if I may. Senator, to comment on their 
position, and I have to give them the opportunity to go back to 
their capitals and talk to their head of state or government and 
have their own deliberations before I prematurely say what I think 
they might do in the future. 

Senator Sununu. I have a number of other topics I want to touch 
on briefly, and I will try to be very short in my questions. 
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First, in the conversation about the Mideast peace process, ear- 
lier, you talked about the need for more in the way of advancement 
and reforms from the Palestinian Authority. You talked about opti- 
mism in response to what was happening in the Finance Ministry, 
I believe. Are there one or two other specific priorities you would 
like to see in addition, or what issues would you highlight most? 

Secretary PoWELL. The one I would highlight is security. We 
need to see a lot more on security, and that has been the weakest 
link, and until we can put in place a security apparatus that is 
competent, that is professional, and that the Israelis find com- 
petent and professional and have enough confidence that they can 
work with them, then we really will not see the kind of trans- 
formation that I think is necessary. 

The other thing that I would highlight is political transformation. 
We made it clear we need new leaders to emerge. And I would 
frankly like to see a Prime Minister emerge who has some inde- 
pendent authority of his own. 

Senator SUNUNU. I want to touch on the issue of security more 
broadly now with regard to embassies, embassy construction. I was 
able to have a discussion with some of your team looking at the 
embassy and security construction needs around the world late last 
year. I do not want to dwell on the negative. I think there has been 
a lot of positive, so forgive me for phrasing the question this way, 
but what setbacks have there been? Have there been any unex- 
pected problems or setbacks with construction, and is there any- 
thing that the committee can do to try to alleviate those logjams? 

Secretary PoWELL. I am not aware of any particular setback, or 
particular embassy that is having a problem. But I will check with 
General Williams to see if there is anything that I should bring to 
your attention. I am very pleased at the progress we have made, 
and we are trying to use the $1.5 billion a year you give us in the 
most efficient manner possible. 

I am sure that there may be one facility or another that is hav- 
ing a little difficulty, but we have been able to bang through all of 
the problems that we had encountered over the last 2 years, but 
I will check with General Williams if there is anything I should be 
highlighting. 

Senator SUNUNU. I would appreciate that. I think it is an impor- 
tant program. I know you value the program, but it is also, I think, 
a fair statement that Congress does not like surprises, so any prob- 
lems or setbacks that are occurring, the earlier those problems can 
be raised, the better. 

My last question deals with assistance to the former Soviet Re- 
publics. They are cooperating to a large degree in the war on ter- 
rorism. I had the chance to visit Uzbekistan and Tajikistan, and I 
know there is some additional assistance, I think a 50 percent in- 
crease in assistance to those countries. 

I know it is not easy, it is a subjective decision, but I would like 
you to talk a little bit about how you tradeoff the assistance, per- 
haps, in response to their cooperation in the war on terrorism with 
concerns that I think everyone on the committee shares about the 
lack of progress in a number of those former Soviet Republics on 
political reforms and economic reforms and human rights. 
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Secretary PowELL. We do not tradeoff. I meet with them on a 
regular basis, their Prime Ministers and Presidents and Foreign 
Ministers who come here, and during my visits there, and I wel- 
come their support in the global war against terrorism, but in the 
very same breath, or the next breath, I make it clear to them that 
we are still expecting to see political reform, transparency in their 
system, the end of corruption, representative government, free 
media. 

All of the same standards are in place, and frankly, because they 
are working with us in the global war against terrorism, and we 
have created a new relationships with them, it gives us, I believe, 
more leverage to press them on these issues. 

We do not set aside human rights. We do not set aside any of 
the other items you talked about. 

Senator SUNUNU. Will the incentives of the Millennium Chal- 
lenge Account be used to encourage reform in any of these coun- 
tries, or is the account really reserved to developing nations in Afri- 
ca or other parts of the world? 

Secretary PoWELL. We think the first priority with respect to the 
MCA will be in Africa and parts of our own hemisphere. That does 
not mean that they are not possible candidates, but they have got 
to have the basic requirements in place that we have spoken about: 
a commitment to democracy; transparency; the end of corruption; 
a rule of law; and all of the things that the President intends for 
the Millennium Challenge Account. 

There are other forms of foreign assistance and military assist- 
ance that we can use with those countries. Even then, we think 
some basic standards have to be met. It is not like the days of the 
cold war, when, because of superpower conflict and the need for a 
particular country to be on our side and not the Soviet side. We 
were willing to overlook things that, frankly, we should not have 
overlooked. 

Senator SuNUNU. Have any of the proposed MCA funds been al- 
located, $1.3 billion? Have any of them been allocated in other 
countries spoken about by Senator Feingold, Mozambique, Kenya, 
Somalia? Are they eligible for the funds through MCA, if there are 
appropriate reforms? 

Secreta^ Powell. Good question. We are still putting in place 
the criteria for MCA grants, or funding, and no country has yet 
been selected. 

Senator SUNUNU. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. Senator Sununu. 

Mr. Secretary, yesterday you mentioned seeing 13 members of 
the Security Council one-on-one. Today, you have met 15 Senators 
one-on-one, and you have been complete in your responses. 

Secretary Powell. Do not ask me which was easier, please. 

The Chairman Let me ask that the record remain open until the 
close of business Friday for additional questions, and I would re- 
quest of you. Secretary Powell, that you respond to those questions 
that might be asked by members who could not attend, or those 
who have thought of other questions even in the course of this dia- 
log. We thank you very much. 

Senator Dodd. Mr. Chairman, can I just, before he leaves, we 
should note, by the way, the presence of your staff behind you, by 
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the way. You do a great job. You are wonderful people, and we 
have worked with many of these people over the years, and I would 
not want the hearing to end without expressing our gratitude for 
the people who do not testify here, but work every single day to 
communicate with those of us up here. We are very grateful. 

Secretary PoWELL. Thank you. I am very proud of them. Thank 
you. Senator Dodd. 

The Chairman. Thank you. The committee is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 12:25 p.m., the committee adjourned, to recon- 
vene subject to the call of the Chair.] 


Additional Questions Submitted eor the Record 

Responses of Hon. Colin L. Powell, Secretary of State, to Additional 
Questions for the Record Submitted by Senator Richard G. Lugar 

OVERALL spending 

Question 1. We are now spending for diplomacy less than 8 cents for every dollar 
we are spending on defense. Mr. Secretary, you have been a soldier and a diplomat. 
Would you say that ratio is about right? 

Answer. I don’t think it’s appropriate to compare international affairs funding 
with defense funding, or international affairs with Social Security or any other func- 
tion. I know it can stand on its own merit. 

Question 2. Do you think the foreign affairs budget adequately reflects the times? 
The embassy bombings in August 1998, the September 11 attacks, and the war on 
terrorism all have budget implications for the Department. The security of Ameri- 
cans working in all our embassies must be a top priority. Also, every embassy, espe- 
cially those in frontline states, now has a new mission to fulfill in the war on ter- 
rorism. We also have growing anti-Americanism abroad, especially in the Islamic 
communities across the world. But the overall budget hasn’t changed much, espe- 
cially if you subtract the MCA funding. What are we shortchanging in order to per- 
form the important new missions of this century? 

Answer. Only about one percent of our federal budget is allocated to international 
affairs. I would like to see us allocate a lot more, because the needs around the 
world are great. 

I’m pleased that President Bush has been able to increase international affairs 
funding every year that he has submitted a budget. He has taken a dramatic step 
with the Millennium Challenge Account, which represents a 50 percent increase in 
our development assistance. His HIV/AIDS Global Initiative is another significant 
increase. 

Yet I recognize that the President has to shape his budget in accordance with a 
large number of priorities and with the resources available, and the Congress has 
to do the same. I support the President’s request and hope that you will fully fund 
it. 

Question 3. Will you be seeking additional funds in a supplemental in FY 2003? 

Answer. Yes. If a peaceful solution through diplomatic efforts is not attainable 
and conflict is necessary, there will be a need for supplemental funds — not only for 
the State Department, but for many other departments as well. 

WAR ON terrorism 

Question 1. It has been 17 months since September 11th and the Department has 
had a great deal of experience now as the coordinator of our civilian 
counterterrorism effort overseas. Can you tell us how the effort is proceeding? What 
obstacles have you run up against? How have those obstacles been overcome? 

Answer. Since September 11, our civilian counterterrorism effort continues to 
build and sustain coalition commitment, cooperation and capacity to support the 
war on terrorism. Nevertheless, the terrorism threat continues at a high level, re- 
flected in attacks from Bali to Tunisia to Mombassa, and oil tankers off the coast 
of Yemen. Notwithstanding, our extensive counterterrorism efforts in all regions are 
producing encouraging results. 
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Al-Qaida has been expelled from Afghanistan and its terrorist training infrastruc- 
ture there destroyed. More than one-third of al-Qaida’s top leadership has been 
killed or captured, including some who conspired in the 9/11 attacks, the 2000 at- 
tack on the USS Cole, and the 1998 bombings of two U.S. embassies in East Africa. 

The remnants of Al-Qaida and its allies however remain a threat. Other terrorist 
organizations, such as the FARC, ETA, the real IRA and many Palestinian 
rejectionist groups, also threaten our citizens, our interests, and our allies around 
the world. As terrorist cells become more diffuse, often operating independently and 
with tight secrecy, we still face major challenges in obtaining timely intelligence. 
Libya, Sudan, Iran, Iraq, North Korea, Cuba and Syria are still state sponsors of 
terrorism. Some countries have been slow to direct their resources to detecting and 
preventing terrorist attacks. And many countries that have the will to counter ter- 
rorism do not have the necessary resources and capacity. Our diplomacy and pro- 
grams aim to change these conditions. 

Our diplomacy and programs put a major focus on countering terrorism finances. 
An important tool is our designation of Foreign Terrorist Organizations (FTO’s) Cur- 
rently, 36 groups are designated. FTO desipiation carries several legal con- 
sequences including criminal penalties for American persons who knowingly provide 
material support or resources to designated FTO’s. Meanwhile, more than 250 ter- 
rorist individuals and entities already have been designated under Executive Order 
13324 on terrorist financing. We work closely with The Financial Action Task Force 
(FATF) — a 31-nation group promoting policies to combat money laundering — to deny 
terrorists access to the world financial system. And we provide training assistance 
to individual countries to help them strengthen their ability to curb terrorist money 
flows. 

We also are trying to overcome resource shortages and other obstacles within the 
U.S. government. Steps are being taken to better share intelligence information 
with the FBI, CIA and other agencies. State is playing a role in the creation of the 
Terrorist Threat Intelligence Center (TTIC). At the same time, there also are budget 
and resource issues. Delays in enacting the appropriations bills have complicated 
implementation of some of our counterterrorism programs. Quickly responding to 
unexpected developments, such as the requirement to provide protective details for 
the President of Afghanistan, requires moving funds from other security-related 
needs. Cuts in the Department’s budgets over the years have pinched not only pro- 
grams but the efforts to adequately staff embassies and bureaus to counter the ter- 
rorism threat. We want to work closely with Congress to alleviate these types of dif- 
ficulties. 

Question 2. In Pakistan, after September 11, some 3,000 U.S. officials on tem- 
porary duty (TDY) descended on the embassy to help track down Al-Qaeda terror- 
ists. They included State’s own diplomatic security personnel, FBI officers, special 
forces and intelligence agents. Embassy staff was reportedly stretched tbin with 
only 4 political officers and 2 economic officers to support the influx. What is the 
Department’s current ability to provide “surge capacity” in times of need? Would it 
be useful for the Department to develop mobile sections in such areas as commu- 
nications, consular activities and administrative and political support? 

Answer. Our Diplomatic Readiness Initiative (DRI) was designed to provide us 
adequate personnel to respond to crises and emerging priorities. We do currently 
maintain “surge” teams for security, consular, administrative/management, and ter- 
rorism response assistance. Typically, we provide additional capacity to the Embas- 
sy’s political or other sections by pulling experienced people from other places and 
applying them to that priority situation. Because we had underhired compared with 
our expanding mission in the 1990s, those responding to a crisis usually left impor- 
tant work unattended. With full implementation of the Diplomatic Readiness Initia- 
tive in FY2004, we will have built a stronger capacity to respond to these events 
and will be on our way to planning for crises rather than just responding to them. 

Question 3. What other kinds of strains has the enhanced counter terrorism mis- 
sion placed on embassy resources and personnel? Do you believe that the embassies 
have been provided resources adequate to the task? What would be necessary to do 
a better job? 

Answer. The counter terrorism mission of the Department is growing and is an- 
other example of the increasingly complex and challenging international environ- 
ment in which we operate. As our mission grows we will continue to assess what 
is needed to meet it and will request resources needed to meet them. Because the 
Diplomatic Readiness Initiative (DRI) was conceived of in 2001, we have found it 
necessary to revise our implementation plans in the wake of September 11 so that 
we can meet new priorities. For example, we have experienced falling revenues from 
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Machine Readable Visa fees and therefore had to provide for the increased consular 
workload requirement out of our DRI funded positions. We have also had to staff 
Embassy Kabul. 

Question 4. Have you been able to develop an institutional sense of “lessons 
learned?” In other words, have there been successes in, for example, the law enforce- 
ment to law enforcement area in one country that can be replicated using similar 
techniques in another country? 

Answer. We have been promoting the sharing of experiences and “lessons learned” 
through a variety of fora. For example, working with other countries in the G-8, we 
helped develop a compilation of best practices in dealing with counter terrorism 
issues. These included both general and specific recommendations, including a dis- 
cussion of successful practices for dealing with hostage taking and weapons of mass 
destruction. We shared the final document. An Inventory of G8 Counter-terrorism 
and Transnational Crime Best Practices, December 2002, with the United Nations 
Counterterrorism Committee, the lead institution for helping countries implement 
UNSCR 1373. 

The Office of the Coordinator for Counterterrorism (S/CT) has hosted regional con- 
ferences in which countries shared their experiences fighting terrorism. For exam- 
ple, last year we brought together Pacific Basin countries in Honolulu and Central 
Asian countries in Ankara. 

In the Western Hemisphere, as the U.S. Chair of the OAS Inter-American Com- 
mittee Against Terrorism (CICTE), S/CT worked with the U.S. Mission to the OAS 
and other USG agencies to launch this organization as the Hemispheric focal point 
for promoting and coordinating CT information sharing, capacity building and tech- 
nical assistance, especially in the areas of border security and anti-terrorist finance 
regimes. The CICTE 2003 work plan calls for regular dissemination of “lessons 
learned” to all member states. The organization will be featured as a model for 
other regional organizations to consider at a Special Meeting on March 6 of the U.N. 
Committee on Counterterrorism (CTC). 

We have held seminars for 36 countries, organized on a regional basis, to help 
other countries strengthen their counterterrorism legislation. The seminars included 
not only discussions of CT law, but also case studies of key investigations with the 
intention of sharing law enforcement techniques. Participating countries and outside 
speakers from Australia, Canada, the United Kingdom and Germany also shared 
useful experiences from their legal and law enforcement perspectives. 

On a bilateral level, we annually hold a series of meetings with individual coun- 
tries, including India and Russia as well as other partners such as the U.K. and 
Canada in which we share CT experiences. We also provide training through inter- 
agency teams to share techniques for countering terrorism financing. Our Anti-Ter- 
rorism Assistance (ATA) programs share our experiences and knowledge with law 
enforcement officials of other countries. 

Question 5. Are there unique characteristics to working on counterterrorism 
issues in Islamic countries? How do we get our law enforcement and financial ex- 
perts trained so that they can be effective in an Islamic culture? 

Answer. Like all foreign cultures, Islamic countries present unique and varied 
operational challenges to American officials. In all foreign countries, not solely in 
the Islamic world, we must continue to provide our diplomats and overseas law en- 
forcement and financial officials with necessary language and cross-cultural skills 
to effectively navigate in these foreign environments. Further, we must continue to 
develop the skills particular to area experts who understand the governmental, fi- 
nancial and security systems of Islamic counties. 

The National Foreign Affairs Training Center (NFATCE) plays a major role in 
Counterterrorism training, and the Bureaus of Near Eastern Affairs (NEA), Con- 
sular Affairs (CA), Diplomatic Security (DS) and the Office of the Coordinator for 
Counterterrorism (S/CT) are all contributing to its efforts. 

Question 6. Who is providing the translation for this effort [counter terrorism] 
when it is necessary? Is it the Foreign Service officers or do we hire local trans- 
lators? Do you think that more local language proficiency among Foreign Service of- 
ficers would help our anti-terrorism effort overseas? What is being done to enhance 
recruitment of language-capable officers? 

Answer. The Department strives to ensure that employees have the language 
skills needed to do their jobs. We consider language a critical skill and assess over- 
seas positions yearly to determine which should require language skills. Employees 
who are assigned to those positions must have or be able to acquire that language 
skill level before going to post. While some waivers are given, in FY2002 in 88 per- 
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cent of the lan^age designated positions which were filled, we were ahle to assign 
a language qualified person. 

Strong language skills are an important element in enabling our diplomats to deal 
effectively with important issue such as counter-terrorism. While we do not require 
language skills for employment, we have an active foreign language recruitment 
program to identify and recruit Americans with existing foreign language skills. We 
rely on training employees in languages as they are needed in order to be able to 
flexibly respond to changing needs. The new hiring due to the Diplomatic Readiness 
Initiative is ensuring that all new employees receive more language training before 
they assume their first overseas assignments. 

Question 7. Each embassy is in a unique situation in its role on terrorism. How 
would you react to a request to the GAO for a report on ten countries on the front- 
line. We would ask that the report outline the tools they have available to them, 
including economic and development assistance, and their effort in coordinating 
counterterrorism and facility security. We would want to know whether the ambas- 
sador feels he/she has the resources necessary to do the right job. 

Answer. I recognize the useful role that the GAO can play for Congress and have 
no objections to such a study. We would hope, of course, that the teams do not divert 
too much time from each embassy’s ongoing activities. We would like to coordinate 
in advance to ensure that whichever countries are selected can indeed host the GAO 
team, based on their current security posture and position. One way for GAO to 
streamline the study might be through the use of a questionnaire provided to se- 
lected posts. 


NONPROLIFERATION AND ANTI-TERRORISM (NADR) FUNDING 

Question 1. Is the 14% increase in funding for the International Science Centers 
and Bio-Chem Redirection sufficient? If you had gotten an extra $30 or $40 million, 
rather than only $7 million, could that money have been used on valuable projects? 

Answer. In the context of overall budget priorities, the Department of State’s FY 
2004 request for $59 million for the Science Centers in Moscow and Kiev and the 
Bio-Chem Redirection program is adequate. Moreover, these programs are part of 
a broad, coordinated interagency effort to prevent proliferation of WMD expertise, 
including the Department of Defense Cooperative Threat Reduction (CTR)/BW Pro- 
liferation Prevention program and the Department of Energy Russian Transition 
Initiatives. This year, and in the future, the Science Centers and Bio/Chem Redirec- 
tion Program will increase its emphasis on moving more scientists into self-sup- 
porting civilian commercial endeavors by creating more opportunities for them to de- 
velop and compete for other sources of public and private funding. But this in- 
creased emphasis on redirection, while at the same time continuing our outreach to 
former weapon scientists and institutes, will require sustained financial support of 
the Science Centers and Bio-Chem Redirection programs in the near term. 

Question 2. Has State developed a strategy to guide scientists into commercially 
viable pursuits so that some can “graduate,” freeing up funding for others? 

Answer. The Department of State is currently in the second phase of a strategy 
designed to permanently redirect former WMD scientists into sustainable civilian 
pursuits. 

Under the first phase, the objective was to identify and engage former WMD sci- 
entists and engineers through the International Science and Technology Center 
(ISTC) in Moscow, the Science and Technology Center in Ukraine (STCU), and the 
Bio Redirection programs carried out by the Departments of Agriculture and Health 
and Human Services, and the Environmental Protection Agency. This first phase 
successfully engaged tens of thousands of scientists and engineers in civilian 
projects. The Bio/Chem Redirection Program was developed to focus time-urgent en- 
gagement and redirection efforts through the Science Centers on former BW sci- 
entists and institutes that have been of particularly high proliferation concern, as 
well as an expanded focus former chemical weapon scientists and institutes. 

The second phase, which began in 2002, aims at accelerating the transition of 
former WMD scientists and institutes to peaceful endeavors, including civilian re- 
search and commercially viable private sector enterprises. Several steps are being 
taken to meet this goal, including reorganizing and refocusing the ISTC and STCU 
to improve their programmatic ability to redirect scientists and institutes, and as- 
sisting biological and chemical weapon scientists to develop feasible avenues toward 
self-sustainability plans through the Bio-Chem Redirection program and the Bio- 
Industry Initiative. The Bioindustry Initiative, started in FY 2002 at the direction 
of Congress with a one-time $30 million transfer from the Department of Defense/ 
Cooperative Threat Reduction appropriations, has been developing models for grad- 
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uating selected BW scientists and bioproduction facilities into more economically 
viable and self-supporting entities, such as accelerated drug and vaccine production. 
These initiatives will leverage work being done by other USG nonproliferation/ 
threat reduction programs, as well as with other bilateral and multilateral economic 
and technical assistance efforts. 

Question 3. This request zeroes out funding for KEDO, including administrative 
funding. If there were to be an agreement with North Korea, however, isn’t it likely 
that the KEDO mechanism would be used again? Why is there not at least the ad- 
ministrative funding for KEDO in this budget, as there is in the omnibus FY 2003 
appropriation? Are there any funds in the FY 2004 budget to cover the costs that 
might accrue in some “better than the Agreed Framework” settlement with North 
Korea? 

Answer. Congress appropriated up to $5 million for KEDO in FY03, provided the 
President determine that such a contribution is vital to the national security inter- 
ests of the U.S. Preserving our ability to contribute to KEDO provides us flexibility 
to work with our allies to achieve our shared non-proliferation goals. The U.S. is 
consulting with the other members of KEDO’s Executive Board (South Korea, 
Japan, and the EU) about the future of the organization, including the future of the 
light water reactor project. We are not prejudging any decisions in this regard. We 
will keep in close touch with Congress as we proceed. 

We do not know now what role, if any, KEDO will play next year, so the Adminis- 
tration did not request FY04 funding for KEDO. If we find it is in our interest to 
fund KEDO’s administrative or other costs, we will request as necessary. We are 
working closely with our KEDO partners and continuing to consult on KEDO’s fu- 
ture activities and financial commitments. 

Question 4. Anti-Terrorism Assistance (ATA) seems to be on a funding roller 
coaster. Actual FY 2002 expenditures were $168 million; the FY 2003 request was 
only $64 million; and the FY 2004 request is for $106 million. Is there an expla- 
nation for the fluctuations? What spending level are you aiming for over time, and 
when will we get there? 

Answer. The ATA program’s FY 2003 request for $64 million was submitted prior 
to September 11, 2001. The $158 million received in FY 2002 included the baseline 
FY 2002 budget and two supplemental allocations provided after September 11. The 
State Department, knowing the FY 2002 and FY 2003 baseline budgets would not 
cover post-9/11 needs, included requests in both supplementals to meet expected 
ATA growth through FY 2003. 

The FY 2004 request is the Department’s best estimate of what ATA will need 
to sustain its expanded activities and meet its capacity-building mandate. Assuming 
no significant counterterrorism crises, and without an increase in human and other 
capital resources for ATA, the Department anticipates ATA will operate in the $100- 
150 million range per annum over the next few years. 

Question. 5. There is a lot of talk about doing more to guard against radiological 
terrorism, and the IAEA will play a major role in that effort. The Security Assist- 
ance Act enacted last year calls for an effort to increase the regular IAEA budget, 
in part for this purpose, and the Administration supported that provision. But the 
U.S. voluntary contribution to the IAEA in the NADR account holds steady at $50 
million, and the request for our regular budget contribution actually goes down from 
$57 million this year to $54 million in FY 2004. Is the United States failing to put 
its money where our mouth is? Do we expect the value of the dollar to rise sharply, 
thus decreasing the cost or our budget assessments? Is significant extra IAEA fund- 
ing contained in the Department of Energy budget? 

Answer. Recent events highlight the critical role the IAEA plays in international 
efforts to prevent the proliferation of nuclear weapons. Director General ElBaradei 
has proposed, and the United States supports, an i increase in the IAEA’s regular 
budget for safeguards — inspections and related activities. The IAEA’s treaty-driven 
safeguards mandates have grown in every respect, from the expanding number of 
countries and nuclear facilities subject to inspections to the new safeguards meas- 
ures developed in the 1990s to strengthen its ability to detect undeclared nuclear 
activities. 

The United States gives high priority to the IAEA budget and pays its assessed 
share in full. We expect the assessed budget to increase in 2004 and to pay our full 
assessment. The drop in our request from FY 2003 to FY 2004 is based solely on 
the changing assumptions about currency exchange rates. At present the value of 
the Euro is at historically high levels, and the FY 2004 request is based on the level 
which was in effect last April, when the budget was originally formulated. 
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U.S. voluntary contributions help meet urgent near-term needs and provide spe- 
cialized expertise. However, in recent years the lAFA relied increasingly on vol- 
untary contributions, mostly from our NADR account, to carry out its core safe- 
guards responsibilities. An increase in the regular budget should reduce this reli- 
ance and enable us to use available NADR funds to support other important prior- 
ities, for example in nuclear safety and security. 

The Department of Energy does not contribute to the regular budget of the IAEA, 
but has provided extrabudgetary support to the IAEA, including its efforts to com- 
bat radiological terrorism. I will leave it to Secretary Abraham to provide any fur- 
ther detail you may need. 


PERSONNEL 

Question 1. Should the Diplomatic Readiness Initiative now be expanded? 

Answer. The DRI is a good start. If fully implemented, the 1158 new employees 
will fill our most critical gaps in our workforce. Because the Diplomatic Readiness 
Initiative (DRI) was conceived of in 2001, we have found it necessary to revise our 
implementation plans in the wake of September 11 so that we can meet new prior- 
ities. For example, we have experienced falling revenues from Machine Readable 
Visa fees and therefore had to provide for the increased consular workload require- 
ment out of our DRI funded positions. We have also had to staff Embassy Kabul. 
This may require additional resources as we review our situation. 

We believe that diplomatic readiness must be maintained by continually assessing 
our requirements. Our workforce planning tools are being updated and additional 
tools applied to assess our needs more effectively. As our frontline mission in 
counter terrorism and other areas expands and changes we will work to meet those 
missions and will request needed resources. 

But the Diplomatic Readiness Initiative is not only about hiring. We must also 
ensure that our people are taken care of. This means providing better buildings, in- 
formation technology, schools, and medical care. It means having family-friendly 
policies and programs to enable spousal employment. It means providing incentives 
for hardship service and working to solve the problem of a 12 percent and growing 
pay gap between domestic and overseas positions due to locality pay. And it means 
providing training especially for managers. We will need support to provide for 
these so that our employees are better able to do their jobs. 

Question 2. Is the Department successful in achieving its diversity goals? 

Answer. The Department is making huge strides in reaching out to minorities in- 
terested in serving their country on the State Department team. For example, the 
total number of minority registrants for the three foreign service written exams of- 
fered since the Diplomatic Readiness Initiative was launched in 2001 is greater than 
the corresponding total for 10 exams preceding its launch (1988-2000). As a result, 
the number of minorities hired as FSOs in 2002 was more than double the number 
for 2001. 

However, given the lead time required to recruit, clear, and hire a new foreign 
service officer, it would be premature to say that the DRI has been fully successful 
in achieving our diversity goals. Therefore, the Department is continuing its inten- 
sive effort — begun as part of the overall Diplomatic Readiness Initiative — to encour- 
age minority interest in State Department careers. We are hopeful that these efforts 
will soon translate into further increases in minority employment at the State De- 
partment. 

Question 3. A 2002 GAO report found that significant staffing shortfalls plague 
diplomatic posts that are considered hardship locations. China, Saudi Arabia and 
Ukraine, all visited by the GAO, were found to have staffing gaps. In addition, in 
these countries, many employees including new or untenured junior officers were ei- 
ther working well above their grade levels or did not meet the minimum language 
requirements. What can be done to get these posts fully staffed as soon as possible? 

Answer. The most critical need is to have adequate overall staffing in the Depart- 
ment so that we have enough employees to staff all positions as well as enough of 
a “personnel complement” to allow some employees to be released for appropriate 
training while not leaving jobs unfilled. Fully implementing the Diplomatic Readi- 
ness Initiative is a priority. 

Staffing hardship posts is a high priority for Department management. In addi- 
tion, we have begun to implement many initiatives and policy changes resulting 
from a series of hardship staffing working groups. Our aim is to make hardship 
service less “hard” and to provide incentives for service in such posts. Many initia- 
tives we can implement now while some may require legislative changes or addi- 
tional funding. 
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Question 4. Foreign Service generalists are the diplomats who negotiate with for- 
eign governments, make the contacts necessary for our antiterrorism experts to suc- 
ceed, and work face-to-face with officials and the public. What would be your reac- 
tion to a provision in our legislation that authorizes you to bring the number of For- 
eign Service generalists to 10,000 over a certain period of time? (There are now 
5,703 Foreign Service generalists. If USIA employees who joined the Department in 
October 1999 when USIA merged into State are subtracted, the total is 4,880. Even 
with the diplomatic readiness initiative, that is only a modest increase over the 
1986 figure of 4,630.) 

Answer. We appreciate the interest in ensuring diplomatic readiness. We need to 
attain full funding for the FY 2004 final tranche of the Diplomatic Readiness Initia- 
tive. We may indeed require further increases in personnel to meet our mission and 
we are continually assessing those needs as we implement our Domestic Staffing 
Model, continue to refine our Overseas Staffing Model and make great strides in the 
Department’s strategic planning and budgeting process. 

VISAS 

Backgound: Two recent reports, one from the GAO and the other from the State 
Department’s Inspector General, highlighted staffing inadequacies that are clearly 
affecting our ability to make good decisions quickly in the visa issuance process. In- 
creased language and other training for consular officers issuing non-immigrant 
visas (NIV), better access to intelligence, and improved technology are crucial to the 
Department’s future effectiveness in this area. Protecting the country from those 
who wish to do us harm must be at the top of the Department’s agenda. Providing 
the kind of access that our own citizens expect to enjoy abroad to the tens of thou- 
sands of well-meaning foreign businessmen, students, and tourists is also a high pri- 
ority. 

Question 1. Can you describe the changes that have been made in the consular 
area since September 11, 2001, that are intended to heighten the caution with 
which we grant entry to the United States? 

Answer. I testified last July before the House of Representatives on the Homeland 
Security bill, stating that our first line of defense in protecting ourselves from those 
who would come to our shores are our diplomats at our consulates and other loca- 
tions around the world, where we issue visas to people to come to America. The De- 
partment has no greater responsibility than that of securing our nation’s borders 
through vigilance in the visa function and there is no area to which we have devoted 
greater attention, thought, and resources. The Department of Homeland Security is 
now a reality, and, since passage of the bill marking its creation, the Department 
of State has been focused on integrating the visa work done abroad by State con- 
sular officers with DHS’ statutory authority over visa policy and regulations. We 
have made substantial progress in forging this relationship, one that is critical to 
our effort to ensure that no one who means harm to the United States is able to 
use the visa process to hurt us. 

For its part, the Department of State has made sweeping changes to the visa and 
passport processes and entry screening requirements during the months since Sep- 
tember 11, 2001. The steps outlined below are just some of our efforts to improve 
the security of U.S. borders, which also include our ongoing participation in inter- 
agency efforts to implement the provisions of the USA Patriot Act and Enhanced 
Border Security Act, the National Security Entry Exit Registration System 
(NSEERS), and the formation of the new Department of Homeland Security. 

Improvements Made in Visa and Passport Processing 
Document Integrity 

• In March, 2002, pilot tested the new, tamper-resistant Lincoln visa with world- 
wide deployment to be completed by May, 2003. 

• Converted all domestic passport agencies to issue the new, more secure photo- 
digitized and tamper-resistant U.S. passport. 

• Shifted production of all “non-emergency” overseas passports from posts abroad 
to the U.S. to take advantage of photo-digitization technology. Began testing 
electronic transfer of passport data between posts and a domestic passport cen- 
ter. This new process will eliminate the need to send paper applications to a 
domestic passport center for passport book production. The pilot is progressing 
satisfactorily. We expect to implement this new process at all posts by the end 
of 2003. 
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• Implemented the Passport Lookout Tracking System (PLOTS), containing 
roughly 150,000 fraud files, which can he reviewed system-wide to prevent 
issuance of fraudulent U.S. passports. 

• Developed and deployed a unique, secure ink for canceling machine-readable 
visas to deter “visa washing,” the practice of treating an issued visa with chem- 
ical solvents in order to removed the toner and thus use the visa foil for fraudu- 
lent purposes. The new ink fully permeates the visa to prevent fraudulent use. 

• Deployed the Consular Lost and Stolen Passport (CLASP) lookout system to all 
overseas posts, serving as the central repository for information regarding lost 
or stolen U.S. passports. Data entered into CLASP is also automatically for- 
warded to the U.S. Customs Service’s Treasury Enforcement Communication 
System (TECS) to assist in the apprehension of imposters using lost and stolen 
passports at the ports of entry. 

• Created a network connection for electronic access to digital images of passport 
records to all passport agencies, consular posts, and authorized CA Head- 
quarters personnel. The information contained in the system is used to provide 
information needed for verifying passport issuance in cases of lost/stolen pass- 
port replacement, avoiding questionable passport issuance and verifying citizen- 
ship verification. 

Application Processing 

• Added more security checks for certain groups of visa applicants from certain 
countries. 

• Provided access to the Consular Consolidated Database (CCD) for all consular 
officers worldwide as well as to INS inspectors at port of entry, U.S. Customs 
personnel and other entities. 

• Expanded intranet resources for consular adjudicators and Diplomatic Security 
investigators to assist them in reading and verifying entry/exit cachets in Ara- 
bic or Persian script. 

Namechecks 

• Incorporated approximately 8 million records from the FBI’s National Crime In- 
formation Center (NCIC) into our Consular Lookout and Support System 
(CLASS) namecheck database. This more than doubles the records on file. 

• Received into CLASS a significant increase in namecheck records from the in- 
telligence community (through TIPOFF — the State Department’s clearinghouse 
for sensitive intelligence and watch-list entries). (TIPOFF has processed ap- 
proximately 31,000 new entries since October 2001 bringing the total to over 
78,000 terrorist lookouts). 

• Started automated cross checking of new derogatory information concerning ter- 
rorists or suspected terrorists (including TIPOFF entries) against CCD records 
of previously issued visas. When there is a match, the visa is revoked and INS 
notified. 

• Placed the U.S. Marshals database (WIN) of 20,000 individuals not entitled to 
passports because they are subject to outstanding federal warrants of arrest 
into the passport side of CLASS in November 2002. 

• In January 2003, began pilot test in Mexico of the new Hispanic algorithm 
which we believe will greatly increase the accuracy of namecheck returns for 
Hispanic names. 

• Completed East Asian algorithm linguistic study as the first step in the process 
of developing language- and culture-specific algorithms to better support 
namechecks in CLASS for East Asian names. 

• Prepared Backup Namecheck System (BNC) using Real-Time Update (RTU) for 
deployment beginning early 2003. This is a backup namecheck system designed 
to support visa operations in the increasingly rare event of telecommunications 
failures. With the combination of BNC and RTU, the CLASS visa database is 
replicated on a near-realtime basis to PC-based backup systems at each con- 
sular post worldwide. 

• Upgraded the Travel Document Issuance System — Photodig (TDIS-PD) to in- 
clude the Consular Lost and Stolen Passport (CLASP) database and a new So- 
cial Security matrix. The CLASP database includes all reported lost and stolen 
U.S. passports, while the Social Security matrix determines the State and 
issuance date for a Social Security number which is then compared to the State 
and date of birth provided by an applicant, helping passport personnel to flag 
questionable cases for further analysis. 

Enhanced Data Collection 

• Included 25 additional data elements in the automated NIV processing system 
(NIV 4.01) to be in worldwide use in early 2003. Most of these data elements 
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were added at the request of the law enforcement and intelligence communities 
and will greatly enhance our ability to share meaningful case information elec- 
tronically. 

• Created new forms — the DS-157 (November 2001) and DS-158 (July, 2002) — to 
expand data requested of targeted cases and revised DS-156 to expand data col- 
lection, again to increase the amount of information available to the larger bor- 
der security community. 

• Provided all posts with software and scanners to support scanning of supporting 
evidence for serious refusals. By adding images of these documents to the con- 
sular database, refusal details will be more widely available to inspectors at 
ports of entry and others in the border security community. 

• Electronically capture photos for all refused NIV applicants, expanding the 
database of photos as a resource for anti-fraud and border security work. 

• Revised photo standards for NIV applicants to improve quality of data for facial 
recognition and other purposes. As these higher quality photos are added to the 
consular database for every visa applicant (whether issued or refused), the USG 
steadily gains photos for identification to aid with visa adjudication and na- 
tional security tasks. 

Expanded Information Sharing 

• Expanded Consolidated Consular Database (CCD) access to all U.S. ports of 
entry and other U.S. government agencies. 

• Piloted data-share with the Social Security Administration to facilitate the 
issuance of Social Security number cards to new legal immigrants. 

• Serious visa refusal files for posts in high intelligence threat regions or those 
with space problems are stored at the Kentucky Consular Center (KCC). These 
are refusals dealing with “Category 1” grounds of ineligibility, having to do with 
terrorism, criminal, national security and other serious grounds of visa refusal 
under U.S. law. KCC has begun back-scanning, in order to make these files 
available to all users of the Consular Consolidated Database (CCD). 

• Expanded distribution of the Department of State’s electronic Intelligence 
Alerts on lost/stolen blank documents, making them available to more than 700 
addresses in federal, state, and local agencies and to foreign governments. 

• Began automatically forwarding data from the Consular Lost and Stolen Pass- 
port (CLASP) system to the U.S. Customs Service’s Treasury Enforcement Com- 
munication System (TECS) for use at ports of entry. 

• Began back-scanning previously issued U.S. passport applications which will 
make the data available back to 1994. Approximately 8 million records have 
been scanned. Once this project is completed, passport records including photo- 
graphs will be available for all currently valid passports. 

Internal Controls 

• Restricted Foreign Service National (ESN) employee access to namechecks. 

• Removed ESN ability to request namechecks outside of an actual visa applica- 
tion. This change was made worldwide through the deployment of a new tool 
for use in conducting ad hoc namecheck queries by American personnel only. 

• As a pilot, removed ESN access to all namecheck information in the NIV system 
at six pilot posts in August, 2002. 

• Worldwide restrictions to begin in March 2003. 

• Announced changes to the role of Consular Associates, cleared American citi- 
zens used in consular work overseas. This involves a fundamental realignment 
of American consular resources overseas so that visa adjudication is restricted 
to commissioned Foreign Service officers while other sensitive consular activi- 
ties are given to cleared American personnel in lieu of Foreign Service Nation- 
als. 

• Visa Referral system reviewed and post/consular managers reminded of controls 
needed. Form revised and made mandatory. 

• New management tools to monitor user accounts on consular automated sys- 
tems. 

• Mandated a special worldwide review of management controls. 

• Implemented Consular Management Assistance Teams, which visit posts to re- 
view management controls and procedures, and expanded the management as- 
sessment review program at passport agencies. 

• Began the process of formalizing and disseminating Standard Operating Proce- 
dures for visa processing. 

• Are establishing with Diplomatic Security a vulnerability assessment unit with- 
in CA to examine fraud trends and identify issues for further investigation. 
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Fraud Prevention Efforts 

• Establishing anti-fraud units at the National Visa Center in Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire (NVC) and the Kentucky Consular Center (KCC). First goal is data 
validation/fraud screening for employment-based cases using automated search 
tools to query a wide variety of commercial and government databases con- 
cerning company backgrounds. Recruitment of Fraud Program Manager position 
for NVC is underway. After experience gained program will be expanded to 
KCC. 

• Based on success in identifying imposters and duplicate entries with the Diver- 
sity Visa lottery (DV) program, anti-fraud efforts using Facial Recognition are 
being expanded to 13 other NIV applicant pools on a pilot basis. These countries 
were chosen due to a combination of security and fraud management concerns. 

• Commenced pilot program with Virginia DMV to share information on fraudu- 
lent foreign documents submitted in support of drivers license applications. 

• Implemented program with SSA to train SSA investigators on the detection 
fraudulent foreign documents, and to increase information sharing between SSA 
investigators and passport agencies. 

• Initiated work with a contract consultant to design approaches for mining data 
in the Consular Consolidated Database to provide additional anti-fraud and 
management oversight information. 

Guidance / Training 

• As part of the effort noted above to prepare and disseminate standard operating 
procedures for consular work, working to revise all training materials to incor- 
porate this guidance. 

• Initiated an Advanced Namechecking course at the Foreign Service Institute. 

• Made changes to the basic consular training course to add additional material 
on fraud, ethics and terrorism in addition to new material on interviewing tech- 
niques. 

Security Improvements 

• Participated in the drafting of an Entry-Exit Project Charter (National Security 
Entry Exit Registration System, NSEERS), working jointly with INS, Customs, 
and DOT, which sets the parameters for an automated system to record the ar- 
rivals, departures, and stay activities of individuals coming to and leaving the 
U.S. 

• Have proposed the elimination of crew list visas (proposed regulation has been 
published for public comment). This is important because travelers on crew list 
visas do not require individual passports and visas, so the elimination of this 
visa class will provide for more thoroughly documented and reviewed travelers. 

• Are now requiring visas for landed immigrants (from non-Visa Waiver Program 
countries) in Canada and Bermuda. This change was made in order to ensure 
that all travelers to the U.S. are subject to appropriate levels of scrutiny in the 
visa process independent of their current country of residence. 

• Have amended regulations to prevent automatic revalidation of visas for NIV 
applicants with expired visas and a valid 1-94 who apply in Canada or Mexico 
and for all nationals of “state sponsors of terrorism” regardless of whether they 
apply for a visa. 

• Have reiterated standing guidance on interview requirements for applicants 
subject to security advisory opinion requirements. 

• Are working closely with INS field and service center operations to support 
their increased use of DOS lookout data available in the Interagency Border In- 
spection System (IBIS) for benefits processing. 

Question 2. Can you share with the committee how your budget request addresses 
the needs outlined by GAO and the OIG for the Consular Affairs bureau? 

Answer. The Department’s FY 2004 budget includes $616,821 million to fund the 
Border Security Program. This program funds virtually all consular operations 
worldwide. The program addresses many of the issues raised in the reports from the 
General Accounting Office and the State Department’s Inspector General. For exam- 
ple, consular staffing needs are addressed through the funding of the salaries of ap- 
proximately 2,400 full time domestic and overseas consular personnel and support 
staff. The program provides all consular staff with modernized consular systems. 
Hardware and software is replaced on a routine basis, while systems training of new 
consular hires and refresher training for existing personnel follows an 18 month 
training schedule. The Consular Lookout and Support System (CLASS), which is a 
database of over 15 million names, allows consular officers immediate access to in- 
formation needed for visa and passport adjudication. This information is also shared 
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with other government agencies involved in homeland security. The Border Security 
program also provides specialized consular training on all aspects of consular work 
through the Department’s Foreign Service Institute. 

Question 3. Could you describe the role that you expect the Department of Home- 
land Security to play in our embassies overseas? 

Answer. Discussions are still underway between the Department of State and the 
Department of Homeland Security (DHS) concerning the role of DHS personnel in 
our embassies overseas. From January 16-24, a DHS assessment team accompanied 
by a DOS officer traveled to Saudi Arabia to address specifically the requirement 
of section 428(1) of the Homeland Security Act regarding the mandatory DHS review 
of visa applications in Saudi Arabia. The team’s report is under review within DHS. 
The Department of State stands ready to help DHS personnel take up overseas du- 
ties that would enhance our ability to ensure that visas are not issued to terrorists 
or others who would harm us. 

Question 4. How successful are consular officers in gaining access to the intel- 
ligence information they need to make decisions? Do they have the benefit of both 
CIA and FBI input? What would be your reaction if the Committee wrote into the 
bill language stating that consular officers should have immediate access to U.S. 
government information on individuals and groups who wish harm to U.S. citizens 
in order to better inform their decisions on visa adjudication? 

Answer. Significant progress has been made in the past year to increase the 
amount of information available to visa officers overseas and, conversely, to INS and 
other law enforcement and intelligence agencies in the United States. The State De- 
partment’s Consular Lookout and Support System (CLASS), a comprehensive data- 
base which integrates information from State, FBI, INS, DEA and intelligence 
sources, is a principal example of this progress. The Department has been able to 
leverage the provisions of the Enhanced Border Security Act and USA Patriot Act 
to make CLASS an ever-stronger tool in our efforts to protect our national security. 
CLASS uses sophisticated search algorithms to match lookout information to indi- 
vidual visa applicants. Every single visa applicant is run through CLASS, and, in 
fact, our automated processing systems will not print a visa until the consular offi- 
cer has checked and resolved “hits” of the applicant’s biodata against the lookout 
system data. CLASS is only as good, however, as the data that it contains. Since 
9/11 this situation has improved dramatically. 

CLASS records have doubled since September 11. Per USA Patriot Act mandate, 
approximately eight million names of persons with FBI records were added to the 
CLASS database by August 2002, augmenting 5.8 million name records from State, 
INS, DEA, and intelligence sources. These NCIC records include the FBI’s Violent 
Gang and Terrorist Organization File, a particularly valuable resource. When a visa 
applicant “hits” against NCIC records in CLASS, consular sections can obtain fin- 
gerprints to pass to the FBI for purposes of obtaining a full criminal record if nec- 
essary. The fingerprints also help guard against any identification problems. 

20,000 Customs serious violator name records have been added to CLASS since 
September 11, 2001. CLASS now has over 78,000 name records of suspected terror- 
ists, up 40% in the past year. Most of this information has entered CLASS through 
TIPOFF, a program run through the Department’s Bureau of Intelligence and Re- 
search that acts as a clearinghouse for sensitive intelligence information provided 
by other agencies throughout the U.S. government. The TIPOFF staff is able to re- 
view and evaluate information concerning suspected terrorists and pass sanitized 
index information to CLASS. Since September 11, 2001, approximately 31,000 new 
terrorist lookouts have been entered in the TIPOFF database. 

As should be clear from the preceding discussion, consular officers in the field 
need immediate, comprehensive access to the index or watchlist information con- 
cerning persons of concern to the United States. We strongly believe that a robust 
and comprehensive watchlisting system such as that represented by the TIPOFF 
and CLASS databases is the key to effective screening of visa applicants. It would 
not be helpful to push more detailed intelligence into the hands of consular officers 
in the field, who are operating largely in an unclassified environment under condi- 
tions that do not allow detailed analysis. Rather, analysis and review should be 
completed in Washington, with watchlist details provided to TIPOFF and, through 
that mechanism, to CLASS. 

Question 5. What is the current backlog in visa applications (both immigrant and 
non-immigrant) and what is the principal cause of that backlog? 

Answer. Processing times for visas vary considerably among our embassies and 
consulates. For nonimmigrant visas, applicants at most posts are able to obtain ap- 
pointments for interviews within two weeks from the date of the request. Once a 
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nonimmigrant visa application is submitted at the interview, processing for most 
cases is completed within 48 hours. At a few posts, the number of applicants seeking 
interviews is such that applicants must wait considerably longer to obtain an ap- 
pointment. 

The main reasons for a wait for an interview are staffing shortages, staffing gaps, 
or drawdowns of staff for security reasons. In some cases, an unanticipated increase 
in the number of applications may produce a backlog of applicants seeking inter- 
views. In some countries, such as Colombia, dramatic increases in the number of 
persons seeking to apply for visas has been caused by changes in the local political 
and economic situation that increase out-migration pressure. Cutbacks in the hiring 
of Foreign Service officers in recent years have had a severe impact on our ability 
to keep nonimmigrant visa sections fully staffed. In recent months, we have signifi- 
cantly increased hiring of Foreign Service officers; an additional 90 junior officers 
have been hired in the past year to fill much needed consular officer positions world- 
wide. This increase in officer staffing will greatly assist in eliminating any current 
visa processing backlogs. 

For immigrant visas, the goal of our embassies and consulates is to schedule ap- 
pointments for immediate relative cases within 30 days of applicants’ informing the 
consular section that they have all the required documents and are ready for inter- 
view. The consular section must also have received the case from the National Visa 
Center and have completed all required clearances. Preference category immigrant 
cases are generally scheduled within 60 days once applicants notify post that they 
are ready for interview and the post has obtained the required visa number from 
the Department and completed any necessary clearances. 

ADDITIONAL FUNDING NEEDS 

Question 1. Which regions might you anticipate a need for funding that are not 
in the current budget request? 

Answer. We are closely following developments in conflicts around the world. 
Based on current assessments, our budget request includes the funding needs we 
anticipate for FY 2004. 

Question 2. Are there emergency UN peacekeeping missions that might be in the 
offing? What do you see as the likelihood that we will need increased funding for 
the UN peacekeeping mission in the Democratic Republic of the Congo (MONUC) 
in FY 2004, particularly given logistical difficulties in the region, continuing insta- 
bility, and dissent over the recent peace accord? What about Cote d’Ivoire? Are the 
French likely to want to turn over responsibilities to the UN if the peace holds? 

Answer. We are closely following developments in conflicts in Burundi, Cote 
d’Ivoire and Sudan for the possibility of a new UN mission. 

Both the Government of Burundi and the African Union (which just deployed an 
initial 36 observers to Burundi) have expressed desire for the UN to take over from 
the tri-nation (South Africa, Ethiopia, Mozambique) Mission which is to be sent 
under AU sponsorship. Since there is no comprehensive cease-fire or disarmament, 
neither we nor the UN believe that conditions are right for a UN peacekeeping mis- 
sion. If those conditions are fulfilled, and if the parties were to show full commit- 
ment to a viable political process, the African parties would expect the Security 
Council to establish a UN Peacekeeping Mission. Burundi remains at risk for a re- 
surgence of genocidal violence, and we need to work with our partners in Africa, 
Europe and the UN to avoid this. 

The current ECOWAS mission in Cote d’Ivoire, supported by French troops, has 
UN Security Council support. There is no proposal on the table for a UN peace- 
keeping operation in Cote d’Ivoire, and we do not believe that one is necessary now. 
If, at some time in the future, there is a comprehensive ceasefire and a viable peace 
process in place, we would consider the establishment of a UN observer mission for 
Cote d’Ivoire. We expect the French will propose a UN Peacekeeping Mission for 
Cote d’Ivoire at some point in the future. 

We are seeing mixed progress on peace in the Sudan. If and when there is a firm 
peace agreement, there may be a role for the UN, but it is too soon to speculate 
what that role might be. 

The UN is in the process of implementing the expansion of MONUC authorized 
in December. We have requested sufficient funds in FY 2004 for MONUC’s current 
mandate and size. 
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MILLENNIUM CHALLENGE ACCOUNT (MCA) 

Question 1. Critics of the proposed MCA have suggested that this will be simply 
another new bureaucracy, rife with some of the same problems we have faced in our 
existing foreign assistance programs. Why should we create a separate agency? 

Answer. The MCA represents the President’s vision of an innovative way for the 
United States to spur lasting development. The MCA is a truly new approach. 

First, the MCA is selective, targeting those countries that “rule justly, invest in 
the health and education of their people, and encourage economic freedom.” By se- 
lecting only those countries that have adopted policies that encourage growth, MCA 
assistance will more likely result in successful sustainable economic development. 
It will also create a powerful incentive for countries wishing to qualify to adopt 
growth-enabling policies. 

Second, the MCA establishes a true partnership in which the developing country, 
with full participation of its citizens, proposes its own priorities and plans. 

Finally, the MCA will place a clear focus on results. Funds will go only to those 
countries with well-implemented programs that have clear objectives and bench- 
marks. 

A new institution is the best hope to implement this targeted initiative, and to 
provide visible evidence of U.S. leadership and high-level engagement. USAID and 
other agencies will need to continue to deliver the important humanitarian and re- 
gional assistance of interest to the United States, to address complex emergencies, 
and to work both with countries that are MCA “near misses” as well as with failed 
and failing states. The MCA is designed to complement existing assistance by focus- 
ing on growth and demonstrating a new way of working with countries that have 
reached a high level of development-readiness. 

The MCA needs flexibility and focus to carry out its innovative mandate and 
should start with a clean slate to give it the best chance to succeed and show that 
this approach works. If it is to respond to developing country priorities, the MCA 
cannot be restricted to specific areas of funding. If it is to operate with a lean staff 
and draw from the best and brightest in the public, private and nonprofit sectors, 
the MCA must have special personnel authority. If it is to be effective, it must also 
have the ability to contract and procure broadly. If it is to succeed in its mission, 
the MCA must be open to a new way of operating. 

That is why the Administration has proposed the establishment of a Millennium 
Challenge Corporation (MCC) headed by a Chief Executive Officer nominated by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate. He or she would report to a cabinet board, 
chaired by the Secretary of State, which would provide policy and operational over- 
sight as well as facilitate coordination among all foreign assistance programs. 

Our goal is a new, flexible, effective and visible organization that complements 
other assistance activities but operates in, a new way to achieve lasting economic 
growth in countries most ready for active partnership. 

Question 2. In its deliberations to authorize and fund the MCA, the Committee 
will want to consider how it can be organized to ensure success. Making sure that 
the organization chooses recipient countries and makes funding grants that are in 
the foreign policy interest of the United States while, at the same time, giving the 
organization independence and flexibility are both important goals. The administra- 
tion’s draft legislation is expected to make the Secretary of State the chairman of 
the MCA board. How important is it to you to hold that position? Is it compatible 
with the constraints on your time? Are there other ways that we can be assured 
that MCA decisions will be in the foreign policy interests of the United States? 

Answer. The Secretary of State should chair the MCA Board for several reasons. 
First, the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 provides that the Secretary of State shall 
supervise and coordinate U.S. economic assistance.'^ The Secretary takes this re- 
sponsibility seriously. Second, the MCA is a high priority for the President and this 
Administration, and placing the Secretary of State in a role that will provide overall 
policy guidance reflects this high-level commitment. Third, it is from this position 
that the Secretary can best ensure that the programs and policies of the MCA work 
to promote the foreign policy interests of the United States. Finally, the President 
and the Congress rightly insist on strict accountability for the MCA. Secretary Pow- 


' Section 622(c) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 (as amended) provides that “the Sec- 
retary of State shall be responsible for the continuous supervision and general direction of eco- 
nomic assistance to the end that such programs are effectively integrated both at home and 
abroad and the foreign policy of the United States is best served thereby.”) 
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ell sees his role as Chairman of the MCA Board as essential to ensuring there is 
strong Cabinet-level accountability for the MCA. 

Question 3. We obviously have learned some valuable lessons over our many years 
in the economic development business. One of those lessons is that U.S. assistance 
must be coordinated in the field with other bilateral programs, multilateral pro- 
grams and with other donor nations. How can we ensure that the MCA and the U.S. 
Agency for International Development do not compete, overlap, or duplicate one an- 
other either in Washington or in the field? How will NCA programs be coordinated 
with multilateral programs or third country donors? 

Answer. The Administration completely agrees that coordination with other U.S. 
programs as well as international efforts is key to successful development funding. 
The MCA will have a precise mandate to spur long-term economic growth, operating 
in a limited number of countries, as opposed to USAID, which has many mandates 
in many countries. In the field, MCA staff will be under chief of mission authority, 
as are AID staff, which will facilitate in-country coordination. The MCA will have 
a lean field staff, and will therefore rely on the Ambassador and Aid Director and 
their staffs to assist in monitoring and implementing the MCA. The Secretary of 
State, as Chairman of the Board, will provide the necessary policy oversight in 
Washington and the field to avoid duplication, ensure coordination, and make effec- 
tive use of greater resources. 

Because MCA funds represent a major increase in a country’s development assist- 
ance, USAID would likely undertake a strategic review of its programs in those 
countries. Some USAID programs may well be continued, such as regional programs 
or those fighting HIV/AIDs or trafficking in persons, while others logically would be 
phased out or incorporated in the MCC program. Some USAID assistance might 
also be redirected from new MCA countries to countries that barely miss the list 
of better performers to improve their chances in future competitions. 

The MCA will be able to coordinate with multilateral agencies and other donors 
providing assistance and financing in MCA countries. This coordination will pri- 
marily happen through the country’s own MCA contract, which will reflect the coun- 
try’s priority development needs. Encouraging and supporting greater responsibility 
by the recipient country to coordinate among its donors is an important aspect of 
making aid more effective. Therefore, attention to this coordination will be a key 
part of the Millennium Challenge Corporation’s (MCC’S) approval of MCA proposals. 

Question 4. What do you see as the optimal relationship between USAID and the 
MCA? Does the relationship need to be made clear in the legislation authorizing the 
MCA? 

Answer. From a policy perspective, the work of the MCA and USAID should com- 
plement each other in Washington, D.C. and in the field. USAID will, for example, 
help poor countries to make the reforms and policy changes necessary to qualify for 
MCA funds. USAID can also fund critical regional initiatives, humanitarian needs 
and support for strategic partners and failed or failing states, which the MCA is not 
designed to address. The MCA will remain targeted on increasing economic growth 
in a select number of countries, and embody a new approach to development, which 
could also influence USAID’s approach to its own programs. 

In view of the need for flexibility and effectiveness in implementing a new concept 
in assistance, it could be disadvantageous to legislate the details of how USAID and 
the MCA interact. The Secretary of State, in his capacity as Chairman of the MCC’s 
Board and as supervisor of the Administrator of USAID, will ensure establishment 
of an organizational structure and relationship that promote complementarity and 
cooperation between the MCA and USAID. 

Question 5. If the MCA is successful, do you see it serving as the model for our 
other international foreign assistance programs? 

Answer. The MCA will have a major impact on the way the United States delivers 
its foreign assistance. It helps clarify our development objectives and create an inte- 
grated strategy for achieving them. Its focus on building business-like partnerships 
with developing countries while encouraging countries to create the policy environ- 
ment for economic growth is a major new step in lifting poor countries out of pov- 
erty. 

Even those countries that do not yet have the required policies in place can ben- 
efit from the model the MCA presents, and USAID can help those countries develop 
the capacity and commitment to enact these policies. Our other assistance will also 
remain critical to address a host of essential foreign assistance needs, such as hu- 
manitarian tragedies, assisting in post-conflict situations, fighting the spread of dis- 
ease, and improving conditions in countries not qualifying for the MCA. Ultimately, 
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the MCA could be an important tool for promoting results-based assistance, thereby 
enhancing the efficacy of all development assistance. 

Question 6. The emphasis of the MCA will be on developing the potential for 
growth and development in countries where good government and economic freedom 
provide the best chance for progress. To what extent do you think the MCA will cre- 
ate incentive to make the changes needed to qualify as an MCA designated country? 

Answer. The challenge to create the right policy environment for economic growth 
is the heart of the MCA. We established transparent, rigorous indicators so each 
country can see where it stands and target its efforts to meet the qualification cri- 
teria. We believe that the potential to harness the substantial amount of funding 
available through the MCA will serve as a strong incentive for countries to develop 
these policies. The success of MCA countries should also have a strong demonstra- 
tive effect. In this way the MCA will leverage its actual funding to assist even those 
countries not yet in the program. 

Indeed, we are already seeing this happen. We have already received requests 
from countries to discuss their eligibility for the program and where they might 
need to improve in order to increase their chances of participating in the MCA. 

Question 7. Is our understanding correct that USAID’s budget would not be cut 
to pay for the MCA and, further, that other development funding such as World 
Bank contributions would not be reduced? 

Answer. The MCA does not reduce the need for other assistance and the President 
has made clear that the MCA is in addition to current assistance. We are committed 
to global development. We have recently seen this commitment deepen through the 
newly pledged $10 billion dollar increase in HIV/AIDS funding, the additional $200 
million pledged for famine relief, the $100 million requested to address complex 
emergencies, and the 7.3 percent increase in overall development assistance funding 
in the 2004 budget sent to the Hill last week. We have also increased our pledges 
to the Multilateral Development Banks — 18% increase for IDA, 18% for the AfDF, 
and 16% for GEF. We are asking for $1.3 billion new dollars to fund the MCA, and 
we urge Congress to authorize that amount. 

INTERNATIONAL TRADE EXPANSION 

Question 1. Could you describe the Department’s role in these negotiations? What 
is the division of labor between the Department and the U.S. Special Trade Rep- 
resentative? 

Answer. State and USTR and other interested U.S. agencies share a strong com- 
mon objective of demonstrating continued U.S. leadership in the WTO’s Doha Devel- 
opment Agenda negotiations and other international trade negotiations, while at the 
same time vigorously promoting U.S. economic interest abroad. State and other 
agencies actively support USTR, which takes the lead in developing interagency con- 
sensus on most trade policy issues and in conducting most trade negotiations. 

Moreover, the Department has the added responsibility of ensuring that U.S. 
trade policy decisions are consistent with our wider foreign policy objectives. 

State, with its extensive global network of economic, commercial, political and 
public diplomacy officers who have expertise in both local affairs as well as U.S. ne- 
gotiating objectives, is uniquely placed to advise interagency policy deliberations. Of- 
ficers, up to and including our ambassadors, at our embassies and constituent posts 
work on the front lines on a daily basis to explain and build support for U.S. trade 
policies. They also are the U.S. Government’s eyes and ears around the world, keep- 
ing Washington informed about the trade policies of host governments and advising 
Washington on ways to influence key players in host governments to advance U.S. 
interests and to find solutions to trade and commercial problems. 

Question 2. Does the Department have adequate resources to support these cur- 
rent and future negotiating efforts or do you foresee the need for additional funding 
and personnel for this purpose in future years? 

Answer. The passage of the Trade Act of 2002 authorizing Trade Promotion Au- 
thority has led to a surge of trade related activities. The Department, like the U.S. 
Trade Representative’s office, is working hard to take full advantage to secure the 
international economic opportunities created by that legislation. 

To support the demands of the various trade negotiations, the Department has 
asked for additional economic officers overseas and in Washington in our budget re- 
quests for FY-2002, FY-2003 and FY-2004. In addition, we will continue to evaluate 
whether reallocation of existing current resources or a request for additional re- 
sources will be necessary. 
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Question 3. Can you discuss efforts to link trade and aid so that they are mutually 
reinforcing in their economic development impact? This is now apparently being 
tried in the Morocco negotiations. 

Answer. The Doha, Monterrey and Johannesburg Conferences, as well as develop- 
ment goals in the Millennium Declaration, have changed the dialogue on develop- 
ment. The global community now has an internationally agreed agenda on the steps 
to take in the trading system and in international development finance cooperation 
to create the requisite conditions for sustained and rapid growth. Though aid surely 
plays a role in alleviation of poverty and economic growth, an even bigger impact 
will come from sound market-oriented economic policies (including trade liberaliza- 
tion) and creation of a welcoming environment for investment. Statistics repeatedly 
show that private sector resources far outstrip the amounts and effects of official 
development assistance. For example, the World Bank estimates that removing all 
barriers to trade in goods would expand the global economy by $832 billion by 2015, 
a 2.6% increase or $136 for every man, woman and child on earth each year. Of 
this $539 billion would accrue to developing countries. In furtherance of this goal, 
many U.S. agencies, most importantly USAID, have significant programs designed 
to enhance the capacity of developing countries to reap the benefits of the rules- 
based global trading system. This will include aid designed to help not only Morocco, 
but also southern African countries and Central American countries participate with 
greater confidence in the ongoing FTA negotiations. More broadly, our trade-related 
technical assistance programs will help all our trade partners build capacity 
through such programs as the World Trade Organization’s Global Fund for Tech- 
nical Assistance. 


PUBLIC DIPLOMACY 

Question 1. To what extent are we shifting resources in our public diplomacy ef- 
fort to the Arab world? 

Answer. After 9/11, public diplomacy resources shifted to support the war on ter- 
rorism worldwide, with a significant emphasis on foreign Arab and Muslim audi- 
ences. This resulted in increases of funds of 34% in FY 2002 and 13% in FY 2003 
for the South Asian geographic bureau and increases of 15% in FY 2002 and 19% 
in FY 2003 for the Near Eastern geographic bureau. [FY 2003 figures are drawn 
from the President’s request.] 

These bureau increases reflect the priority attention given to the Afghanistan war 
and the war on terrorism in both these important regions of the world. They also 
demonstrate the large adjustments that we made immediately following 9/11 and 
are continuing in FY 2003 to reflect public diplomacy priorities in those regions. As 
there is no program increase for public diplomacy requested for FY 2004, our shifts 
for FY 2004 reflect a more modest increase of 3% for the Near Eastern bureau and 
5% for the South Asian bureau. 

An additional $35 million in supplemental funding for public diplomacy initiatives 
has also been directed to foreign Arab and Muslim audiences. These activities in- 
cluded broadcasts, speakers, and foreign journalist tours on values and religious tol- 
erance; English language programs, English teaching, and educational reform 
projects; American studies programs in universities; and programs on Iran and Iraq. 
They also included exchanges involving youth, women, the Fulbright program, 
media training, English language instruction, and American studies. 

In addition, a number of programs and activities were initiated at Headquarters 
and provided to field posts in those regions. For example, we have initiated publica- 
tion of a magazine meant for young Arabic speakers. This pilot project entails four 
initial print versions, the first due out in April. We have expanded translations of 
our print and electronic publications into Arabic and other languages, including 
“Network of Terrorism” and “Muslim Life in America.” We initiated a Farsi Web site 
and have increased foreign journalist tours and briefings and television co-operative 
productions with broadcasters from countries with significant Muslim populations. 
These are just a few of the products reflecting our shift of resources to the Arab 
and Muslim world. 

As for exchanges, in FY 2002 the Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs redi- 
rected 5% of its base exchange resources ($12 million) to engagement with the Mus- 
lim world and the war on terrorism. The FY 2003 exchanges plan maintains this 
emphasis, increasing the Middle East’s share of worldwide exchange resources to 
15%, compared to 11% in FY 2002 and 10% in FY 2001. The bureau’s Partnerships 
for Learning exchanges funded by the supplemental funds target specific world re- 
gions, focusing 50% on the Middle East, 20% on South Asia, and approximately 10% 
each on East Asia, Africa, and Eurasia. 
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Question 2. The President’s budget requests $30 million to build on the Middle 
East Radio Network established in 2002 to establish an Arabic language TV net- 
work in 2004. Do you have any evidence that our programming is well received? Do 
you think we can compete with Al-Jazeera? 

Answer. The weekly and monthly research returns and focus groups indicate that 
where Sawa has a strong AM and FM presence it has had a positive impact. Sawa 
results indicate listenership and audience demographics have exceeded initial pro- 
jections. I am working with my colleagues on the BBG to expand Sawa’s network 
of AM and PM transmitters. Where Sawa does not have a strong signal, it does not 
have the same impact. Placement of State and BBG TV products on Arab and non- 
Arab satellite and terrestrial systems indicates that our current programming is 
very well received. 

Al-Jazeera is influential but we have to remember there are more than thirty sat- 
ellite systems in the region and many terrestrial broadcasters as well. Television is 
different from radio. The situation with regard to satellite and terrestrial TV sys- 
tems in the Middle East is very fluid right now. A number of major commercial and 
national investors are eager to build networks that will challenge Al-Jazeera. I 
think that if we have the capacity to purchase products that reflect the best of 
American culture and society and to commission compelling programs that focus on 
our foreign policy goals, objectives, and achievements, we can compete with any 
broadcaster. This could be either through the Middle East Television Network or 
through placement on Arab and non-Arab networks throughout the world. 

Question 3. Are we giving financial support to responsible media outlets to try to 
counter the influence of Al-Jazeera? 

Answer. We do not financially support private or government-owned Arabic tele- 
vision stations. Rather, we work closely with them, as well as with journalists 
throughout the region, to ensure that U.S. government policy is effectively rep- 
resented and explained on Arab media. Access to the Arab media is not a problem. 
They actively seek our views and senior officials to articulate them. 

State Department officials appear on pan-Arab TV or grant interviews to the pan- 
Arab newspapers several times a week. The Secretary has granted eight interviews 
to Arab media since August 2002, all of which have been front-paged or aired in 
prime time. Others, including Deputy Secretary Armitage, Under Secretary Gross- 
man, Assistant Secretary Burns, Ambassador Richard Haass, and Ambassador 
Christopher Ross, have actively engaged Arab TV, radio and print media. 

Our embassies in the region also engage the local or regional print and electronic 
media on a sustained basis. These efforts include interviews by Ambassadors and 
other appropriate speakers. Moreover, our embassies, working with EGA and IIP, 
have been engaged in a number of long-term efforts such as programs that are de- 
signed to increase the professional skills of Arab journalists and to promote the free- 
doms as well as responsibilities of the press. 

Al-Jazeera’s influence has been particularly strong because, up until now, it was 
the only all-news Arabic media outlet and the first to introduce controversial talk 
shows. As of February 20, 2003, that changed with the emergence of MBC’s new 
all-news station, Al-Arabiyya. This Saudi-funded station, which has a much more 
moderate tone than Al-Jazeera, may well make inroads into Al-Jazeera’s market. 
Secretary Powell granted this station a highly publicized interview that aired on its 
second day on the air. The State Department will continue to work with Al-Arabiyya 
and other Arab media outlets to ensure that our policies are communicated directly 
and without distortion. 

Question 4. What are we doing to make certain that our foreign service personnel 
are adequately trained both in language and cultural skills not only to explain U.S. 
policy to government officials in various Foreign Ministries but also to get out of 
their embassies and listen carefully to the concerns of others, particularly in coun- 
tries where extensive segments of the population are of the Muslim faith? 

Answer. At the Department of State we believe that in order for foreign affairs 
personnel to carry out their mission, they must have an understanding of the values 
and beliefs that exist in their region of assignment. As well, they must have a level 
of language competence in the countries in which they are serving. Training pro- 
grams conducted by the Foreign Service Institute reflect this philosophy. 

Foreign language proficiency remains one of the key tools to enable communica- 
tion and understanding, and the Department’s Foreign Service Institute (FSI) pro- 
vides language programs in some 60 plus languages including “superhard” ones 
such as Arabic, Chinese, Japanese, and Korean, and what we term “enduring free- 
dom” languages such as Arabic, Persian/Farsi, Dan, Pashtu, Tajiki, Urdu and 
Uzbek. In FY02, PSI provided 1,229,575 hours of language training to 2,764 stu- 
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dents (an enrollment increase of 28%), with a success rate (those who reach their 
designated target proficiency level when enrolled for the recommended period of 
training) of 75%. 

To enable officers to better communicate America’s story overseas we have in- 
cluded public diplomacy modules in foreign language classes at all levels with a spe- 
cial emphasis on Arabic and other Middle Eastern languages. Language and Culture 
Instructors receive public diplomacy training to help them better understand the im- 
portance of this function. Increased funding for post language programs supports 
this effort as well. PSI has launched a curriculum development effort specifically 
targeting listening skills for more sophisticated levels of understanding to help for- 
eign affairs professionals grasp the nuances in conversations with foreign diplomats 
and host country nationals. ESI is also exploring partnerships with regional edu- 
cational institutions in the Middle East to provide further opportuni- 
ties.opportunities for officers to be immersed in the culture while acquiring more ad- 
vanced language skills. All long term language programs at ESI also include an in- 
tegrated area studies component. 

Presentations on Islam have long been core components of Area Studies courses, 
and since 9/11, we have added an Afghan Eamiliarization Course and sessions on 
Islam to the European Area Studies Program. Students hear from academic special- 
ists on Islam and Muslim speakers discussing their beliefs; the curriculum is con- 
sistently updated to reflect emerging issues. 

ESI Public Diplomacy training has included content on Understanding Islam and 
the role of public diplomacy in the successful implementation of U.S. foreign policy, 
but a significant effort is being made Department wide to strengthen PD awareness. 
This fall, we will introduce an expanded series of training courses aimed at employ- 
ees who will serve in PD positions overseas (two new eight-week courses in addition 
to the revamped three-week PD tradecraft basics course), designed to help ensure 
that the U.S. government is able to effectively communicate its foreign policy mes- 
sage and build long term mutual understanding with foreign audiences. The courses 
will cover media relations and community outreach as well as the management of 
the Department’s exchange, education and cultural programs. 

UNITED NATIONS OVERSIGHT AND FUNDING 

Question 1. As you are aware, the United States pays its yearly dues to the 
United Nations at least ten months late each year — in October rather than Janu- 
ary — due to a change in timing of the payment made in the Reagan administration, 
officials in the Administration, in particular Assistant Secretary Holmes, have ex- 
pressed support for the language in EY 2003 State Department Authorization Act 
that “the U.S. should initiate a process to synchronize payment of U.S. assessments 
over a multi-year period.” Does the President’s budget request contain funding to 
begin the process of synchronization? How do you propose to rectify the issue of the 
U.S. paying late? 

Answer. No, the request contains no such funding. The State Department has con- 
sidered options to move off the practice of making deferred payments to the United 
Nations and other major organizations. It would be helpful to the U.N. and other 
major international organizations if funds could be provided early in their January- 
to-December fiscal year, so that it is no longer necessary for them to borrow from 
other internal accounts to cover the part of their assessments that come from the 
United States. Deferral is a practice that engenders some frustration from these or- 
ganizations and the other Member States without appreciably adding to U.S. lever- 
age to influence the course of their financial and management practices. 

However, we estimate that such synchronization would require some $700 million 
in one-time additional funding. As a way to lessen the funding burden, we have ex- 
amined plans to resynchronize payments on an incremental basis. However, even 
spread over four or five years, the level of additional annual funding would be quite 
significant. We continue to look into this issue, but given competing demands for 
resources, there is no assurance that funding for this purpose can be accommodated 
in upcoming budget requests. 

Question 2. Do we now consider UN management improved? What has changed 
and what further improvements can we expect? 

Answer. The UN has recently made significant management improvements advo- 
cated by the U.S. These improvements include the establishment of the Office of In- 
ternal Oversight Services, implementation of results based budgeting, adoption of a 
code of conduct for UN personnel, and reform of the scales of assessment. 

In December 2002, the UN General Assembly adopted a resolution giving the Sec- 
retary General (SYG) the go ahead to pursue his newest set of management re- 
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forms. These include a major review of the Department of Public Information, as 
well as the creation of regional information hub centers that will improve the flow 
of information and save money (e.g., by consolidating some offices) . The SYG has 
also committed to implementing better evaluations of programs, establishing a more 
efficient budget process, and instituting management improvements in several key 
departments/offices. 

We will continue to work with the SYG and press for these and other new man- 
agement improvements such as a reduction in travel costs, elimination of obsolete 
activities and outputs, and modernization of the Department of Public Information. 

Question 3. How can we ensure that the UN continues to be an asset and ally 
towards winning the war on terror? 

Answer. The UN is fully engaged in the War on Terrorism, most notably through 
the Security Council’s Counterterrorism Committee (CTC) and other specialized UN 
agencies. In a global response to terrorism, most Member States are cooperating to 
some extent with the CTC in undertaking a wide range of counterterrorism activi- 
ties mandated by UNSCR 1373, including suppressing terrorism financing and pro- 
hibiting any other form of material support for terrorists. Moreover, all the various 
regional groupings have developed programs for fighting terrorism and are begin- 
ning to coordinate their efforts with other such organizations. 

The U.S. is taking a leading role in encouraging other countries and the regional 
and international organizations to redouble their efforts. The U.S. can best ensure 
the success of these international efforts by assisting and encouraging regional and 
functional organizations to continue their efforts, and by working to coordinate its 
bilateral assistance programs with other donors. Working through the UN and other 
regional organizations will ensure continued commitment to our common goal, spur- 
ring other countries to increase their contributions and at the same time more effi- 
ciently coordinating operations, targeting assistance, and avoiding duplication of ef- 
forts. 

Question 4. Ambassador Soderberg, in a recent Washington Times Op-Ed column, 
and a report sponsored by Freedom House and the Council on Foreign Relations rec- 
ommend creating a “democracy caucus” of UN member organizations to cooperate 
on issues of human rights, advancing democracy and fighting global terrorism. Do 
you believe this is a good idea? Has any groundwork been laid in this regard? 

Answer. The United States firmly believes in the strength of democracies and is 
active in the creation of a coalition of democratic countries. We have spoken with 
countries in numerous international contexts about the importance of like-minded 
countries working closely together to advance principles enshrined in international 
documents, such as the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. Democracies, which 
are committed to these rights, are well positioned to work together to protect these 
principles. 

At the Second Ministerial Conference of the Community of Democracies held in 
Seoul last November, the U.S., along with all other countries participating in this 
important event, endorsed a Plan of Action that included increased cooperation 
among democracies. The Plan renewed the Community’s commitment to the pro- 
motion of democracy regionally and globally, recognizing the universality of demo- 
cratic values, and the protection that democracy affords to human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms. In addition, the countries agreed to cooperate to coordinate diplo- 
matic or other efforts, particularly within international fora. 

We have discussed this with allies in Africa, Latin America, and other regions. 
There is broad support and recognition of the important benefit that can be gained 
from increased coordination among democracies. 

We are examining whether trying to create a formal democracy caucus is feasible. 
We are also considering alternative mechanisms to achieve the desired result. 

Question 5. Has any progress been made in increasing the number of U.S. citizens 
employed by UN agencies and organizations overseas? 

Answer. The Department is beefing up its efforts to attain equitable representa- 
tion of Americans in UN agencies and other international organizations (lOs) . We 
have instructed our Missions to increase the pressure on lOs under their purview 
to appoint Americans. To enhance our Missions’ efforts, over the past two years we 
sent a recruitment expert from Washington to urge agencies in Rome and Geneva 
to increase their employment of Americans. In addition, we are taking steps to work 
more closely with other U.S. Government agencies to leverage their resources to bet- 
ter identify and promote potential candidates for 10 employment. 

We expect that these and other efforts underway will result in increased Amer- 
ican employment in international organizations. 
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Question 6. What is your vision of our UNESCO re-entry? How can we make the 
most out of our joining this organization after twenty years? What is your view on 
the adequacy of UNESCO’s budget? What is the State Department’s diplomatic 
strategy to make certain that the U.S. wins a seat on UNESCO’s Executive Board, 
once it has become eligible to run? Does the Administration plan to have a separate 
new Ambassador to represent our interests at UNESCO? 

Answer. President Bush announced U.S. re-entry into UNESCO “as a symbol of 
our commitment to human dignity”, and he promised that America will participate 
fully in UNESCO’s mission to advance human rights, tolerance, and learning. His 
announcement has been greeted with enormous enthusiasm by UNESCO and by 
UNESCO Member States. We will work to strengthen the management and budg- 
etary reforms set in place by UNESCO Director General Matsuura and to influence 
the programs UNESCO will pursue in the future. 

After 19 years outside the organization, we plan to make the most out of our re- 
joining by promoting the hiring of qualified Americans, by ensuring that a broad 
range of American expertise is brought to bear in the programs and other activities 
of UNESCO, and by helping UNESCO address priority areas like “Education For 
All” in as efficient and effective manner possible. 

UNESCO has operated under a fiat nominal budget for the past six years. The 
UNESCO secretariat has proposed expanding specific programs to be funded 
through an increase in the assessed budget. We are evaluating these proposals with 
an eye to U.S. substantive priorities in rejoining UNESCO and consulting other 
member states consistent with a U.S. commitment to prudent fiscal discipline in UN 
bodies. Our ultimate position will be consistent both with U.S. substantive priorities 
and with the U.S. commitment to budget discipline in international organizations, 
including UNESCO. 

The United States is seeking a seat on the UNESCO Executive Board during the 
election tentatively scheduled for October 10 during the UNESCO General Con- 
ference. Our primary goal is to work with Group I countries (Europe plus Canada 
and Israel) to agree on a consensus slate of five candidates, including the U.S. Alter- 
natively, we will need to win support from the 188 Member States of UNESCO in 
an election by secret ballot. As a first stage, we have notified the UNESCO Mem- 
bers States of our candidacy and have begun a worldwide diplomatic effort to secure 
support. 

The Administration is currently looking intensively at the question of how to 
structure the new U.S. Mission to UNESCO when the U.S. rejoins in October 2003. 


Responses of Hon. Colin Powell, Secretary of State, to Additional 
Questions for the Record Submitted by Senator Joseph R. Biden, Jr. 

budget-related questions 

Question 1. In the FY 2004 budget request, there is no funding requested for the 
U.S. contribution to Korean Peninsula Energy Development Organization (KEDO), 
requiring the Administration to return to the Congress with a supplemental request 
if the United States and its allies reach a future agreement with North Korea. At 
the same time, the Nonproliferation and International Security account in the De- 
partment of Energy budget request “has been significantly increased over FY 2003 
levels for restructuring of the program to take account for recent events in the 
Democratic People’s Republic of Korea and take steps to bring a ‘toolkit’ of 
verification technologies to bear on the clear and present danger of the DPRK nu- 
clear program.” 

a. In ruling out future funding for KEDO, what message is the Administration 
sending out to our South Korean and Japanese allies who have always shouldered 
the lion’s share of the financial burden of the Agreed Framework? 

b. What is the nature of the funding increase and “restructuring” in the Non- 
proliferation and International Security account in the Department of Energy budg- 
et request as related to North Korea? Please explain how these changes promotes 
our nonproliferation goals and whether they lay the groundwork for adequate 
verification of any possible future agreement with North Korea on its nuclear pro- 
grams. 

Answer o. Congress appropriated up to $5 million for KEDO in FY03, provided 
the President determine that such a contribution is vital to the national security 
interests of the U.S. Preserving our ability to contribute to KEDO provides us flexi- 
bility to work with our allies to achieve our shared non-proliferation goals. The U.S. 
is consulting with the other members of KEDO’s Executive Board (South Korea, 
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Japan, and the EU) about the future of the organization, including the future of the 
light water reactor project. We are not prejudging any decisions in this regard. We 
will keep in close touch with Congress as we proceed. 

We do not know now what role, if any, KEDO will play next year, so the Adminis- 
tration did not request FY04 funding for KEDO. If we find it is in our interest to 
fund KEDO’s administrative or other costs, we will request as necessary. We are 
working closely with our KEDO partners and continuing to consult on KEDO’s fu- 
ture activities and financial commitments. 

Answer b. The re-establishment of safeguards in the DPRK and the eventual 
verification of North Korea’s nuclear materials declaration would have to be imme- 
diately undertaken by the international community if the DPRK were to refreeze 
its nuclear program and/or decide to remain party to the Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty (NPT). The already difficult IAEA verification task in North Korea has been 
further complicated by the following recent events: 

1. Removal of IAEA inspectors from North Korea, which has resulted in the 
loss of monitoring and surveillance of the DPRK frozen facilities at Yongbyon. 

2. Unfreezing the plutonium production facilities at Yongbyon. The 5 MW (e) 
reactor, which was restarted on February 26, will produce additional spent fuel. 
If North Korea proceeds to reprocess existing canned spent fuel, now no longer 
under safeguards, it would provide significant quantities of undeclared pluto- 
nium along with production of large quantities of reprocessing waste. 

3. Knowledge of a clandestine uranium enrichment program. Reestablishing 
safeguards will require significant effort. The United States provides a wide 
range of technical support for IAEA safeguards worldwide. We have already de- 
livered a specialized spent-fuel measurement instrument requested by the IAEA 
for use in the DPRK. We anticipate a need for further high-priority technical 
support for any renewal effort in the DPRK. The Nonproliferation and Inter- 
national Security account in the DOE budget request, therefore, has been in- 
creased over FY03 levels to provide needed support. 

Question 2. I understand that Secretary General Annan asked President Bush 
and you to make a firm commitment to provide financing for the UN Capital Master 
Plan for renovating its headquarters. I also understand that there has been some 
discussion of the United States providing a $1 billion interest-free loan to the UN 
for construction, as was done when the current facilities were built fifty years ago. 

a. Has the United States taken a position with regard to the Capital Master Plan? 

b. What is your view on the prospect of the United States giving the UN a $1 
billion interest-free loan? 

c. What other options are under consideration for financing the renovation plan? 
What are the relative merits and demerits of each? 

Answer. The Administration supports the concept of the UN Capital Master Plan 
(CMP) for renovation of the UN headquarters complex in New York. The complex 
is aging, does not meet current building codes and fire and safety standards, is not 
energy efficient, and is in need of significant security upgrades. In its initial review 
of the CMP in 2001, the U.S. General Accounting Office (GAO) indicated that the 
UN complex “clearly needs to be renovated” and the UN’s initial plans for the ren- 
ovation were “reasonable.” The GAO is currently conducting a follow-up review of 
the CMP, which, we understand, should be available this spring. 

No decision has been made regarding an interest-free loan to the UN. It is esti- 
mated that a $1 billion interest-free loan would cost the U.S. government approxi- 
mately $550-600 million at current interest rates. This cost clearly presents a major 
hurdle. 

The UN General Assembly has not yet considered the issue of financing the CMP, 
including the potential options. Other UN members have indicated in various 
venues their expectation of significant host-country support by the U.S., including 
provision for an interest-free loan. We expect the issue of U.S. support and CMP 
financing options, in general, to be major discussion topics in future sessions of the 
General Assembly. 

Question 3. When were the exchange rate calculations for the Contributions to 
International Organizations (CIO) account made? Please provide an updated cal- 
culation of the request for the CIO account reflecting current exchange rates. 

Answer. The exchange rate calculations reflected in the FY 2004 request for the 
CIO account were based on rates in effect at the end of April 2002, when the re- 
quest was initially formulated. Since that time, the value of the dollar has declined 
about 20 percent against major foreign currencies (i.e., the Euro and Swiss franc) 
that are used for the assessments billed by a number of organizations. 
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Based on updated exchange rates and other adjustments related to the recent en- 
actment of the FY 2003 CIO appropriation, the CIO request would now total 
$1,070.2 million, up about $60 million from the President’s request. 

Question 4. There is a discrepancy in the request for the UN regular budget set 
forth in the appendix of the President’s budget (at page 691 of the appendix), which 
calls for $322 million, and the Budget in Brief, which requests $340.7 million. 

— What is the correct amount of the request? 

— What are the reasons for the significant increase in the request for the UN reg- 
ular budget as compared to the FY 2003 request. 

Answer. The Contributions to International Organizations (CIO) FY 2004 request 
for the UN regular budget is $340.7 million. This reflects the full amount of the U.S. 
assessed requirements for calendar year 2003. 

The lower figure shown in the appendix ($322 million) relates to a technical ad- 
justment in the presentation of the account. It is based on the full requirement level 
of $340.7 million, as adjusted for a “buy-down” of $18.7 million to take account of 
actual or potential funding gains in the overall contributions to International Orga- 
nizations (CIO) account. The same adjustment figure also appears in the Budget in 
Brief, but is shown at the end of the dollar tally for the full CIO request (page 99). 
At present, the amount of the potential “buy-down” is in doubt. The level of the re- 
cently enacted FY 2003 appropriation, in the face of exchange rate losses, has likely 
eroded by $11.7 million our ability to reduce (or “buy-down”) our funding require- 
ments for FY 2004. 

The increase in the CIO FY 2004 request for the UN regular budget is attrib- 
utable to the increase in the revised level of the overall 2002-03 UN budget. The 
overall UN budget increase, $266 million, relates to several initiatives that the U.S. 
strongly supports. These include enhancement of security measures of UN facilities 
following the events of September 11th, the establishment of a new UN operation 
in Afghanistan, additional costs relating to special political missions approved by 
the Security Council, and the work of the UN’s new Counter-terrorism Committee. 
The budget increase also reflects the impact of “uncontrollables” such as higher in- 
flation and exchange rate costs and the approved salary adjustment for UN staff. 

Following nearly a decade of no-growth budgets in the UN, we view last year’s 
increase of $266 million to be a necessary aberration to respond to a host of unfore- 
seen events, including September 11th. Our position remains to ensure strict budget 
discipline in the UN. 

Question 5. The FY 2004 budget requests $97 million for the D&CP account for 
399 positions, the third phase of the Diplomatic Readiness Initiative. This is $3 mil- 
lion less in nominal terms than the FY 2003 request for the same number of posi- 
tions. 

a. What accounts for this reduction? 

b. Specifically, in what areas will savings be accrued? 

Answer. The D&CP estimate for the Diplomatic Readiness Initiative is less in the 
FY 2004 request than in the FY 2003 request due to refinements — based on more 
recent actual costs and experience — in calculating and allocating the costs of first 
assignments. These costs include initial assignment travel and outfitting expenses, 
such as furniture, equipment, lease, and support costs. 

Question 6. The FY 2004 Budget in Brief for the State Department (at page 31) 
asserts that there is $35.6 million in decreases in the D&CP account which rep- 
resents funding for “one-time hiring plan costs for 399 new hires under the Diplo- 
matic Readiness Initiative.” The FY 2003 Budget in Brief (at page 29) asserts a 
similar decrease — a reduction of $33.3 million in funding for “one-time hiring plan 
costs for 360 new hires under the Diplomatic Readiness Initiative.” 

a. Are these “one-time” costs referenced in the FY 2003 budget request the same 
“one-time” costs referenced in the FY 2004 budget request? 

b. Please provide specific details on the “one-time” costs incurred in each of FY 
2002 and FY 2003 which will not recur under the Diplomatic Readiness Initiative. 

Answer a. Yes, the one-time costs referenced are the same types of costs. 

Answer b. The one-time hiring costs include security clearances and medical 
exams for new officers and their families and office and residential furniture, fix- 
tures, and equipment. This expense also consists of costs defined as “make ready 
move in costs.” This includes improvements to new housing stock to cover increased 
security needs and generators that are required in less-developed countries. 
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Question 7a. The budget request for the Millennium Challenge Account antici- 
pates $25 million in administrative expenses for a separate corporation to admin- 
ister the program. 

— Why is a separate corporation necessary to administer this program? 

Answer. The MCA represents the President’s vision of an innovative way for the 
United States to spur lasting development. The MCA is a truly new approach. 

First, the MCA is selective, targeting those countries that “rule justly, invest in 
the health and education of their people, and encourage economic freedom.” By se- 
lecting only those countries that have adopted policies that encourage growth, MCA 
assistance will more likely result in successful sustainable economic development. 
It will also create a powerful incentive for countries wishing to qualify to adopt 
growth-enabling policies. 

Second, the MCA establishes a true partnership in which the developing country, 
with full participation of its citizens, proposes its own priorities and plans. 

Finally, the MCA will place a clear focus on results. Funds will go only to those 
countries with well-implemented programs that have clear objectives and bench- 
marks. 

A new institution is the best hope to implement this targeted initiative, and to 
provide visible evidence of U.S. leadership and high-level engagement. USAlD and 
other agencies will need to continue to deliver the important humanitarian and re- 
gional assistance of interest to the United States, to address complex emergencies, 
and to work both with countries that are MCA “near misses” as well as with failed 
and failing states. The NCA is designed to complement existing assistance by focus- 
ing on growth and demonstrating a new way of working with countries that have 
reached a high level of development-readiness. 

The MCA needs flexibility and focus to carry out its innovative mandate and 
should start with a clean slate to give it the best chance to succeed and show that 
this approach works. If it is to respond to developing country priorities, the MCA 
cannot be restricted to specific areas of funding. If it is to operate with a lean staff 
and draw from the best and brightest in the public, private and nonprofit sectors, 
the MCA must have special personnel authority. If it is to be effective, it must also 
have the ability to contract and procure broadly. If it is to succeed in its mission, 
the MCA must be open to a new way of operating. 

That is why the Administration has proposed the establishment of a Millennium 
Challenge Corporation (MCC) headed by a Chief Executive Officer nominated by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate. He or she would report to a cabinet board, 
chaired by the Secretary of State, which would provide policy and operational over- 
sight as well as facilitate coordination among all foreign assistance programs. 

Our goal is a new, flexible, effective and visible organization that complements 
other assistance activities but operates in a new way to achieve lasting economic 
growth in countries most ready for active partnership. 

Question 7b. The budget request seeks $12 million — nearly half the administrative 
budget — for “other services” (Budget appendix, page 903). What are these services? 
Please provide detailed information. 

Answer. Estimates for the administrative expenses of the Millennium Challenge 
Corporation are highly notional. They are based on organizations (such as OPIC and 
USTR) that have similar administrative costs in terms of travel and personnel. The 
$12 million in “Other Services” would cover expenses such as the transportation of 
items, IT contracts, legal services, and other services associated with the start-up 
of the MCC. The Millennium Challenge Corporation envisions a lean staffing model. 
We envision tapping current government resources where appropriate and con- 
tracting out a good portion of its administrative support. Any funds not used for ad- 
ministrative expenses will be used for assistance. 

Question 7c. The legislative proposals submitted by the President do not include 
the eligibility criteria in the draft statutory language. Should not the criteria be put 
in statute? if not, why not? 

Answer. The proposed legislation defines the policy criteria, which must be used 
to determine MCA eligibility, in Section 102(2)A, B and C. The legislation is clear 
that the MCA should select only those countries that have a “demonstrated commit- 
ment to ruling justly, investing in the health and education of their citizens and en- 
couraging economic freedom.” The proposed legislation does not specify the method- 
ology or indicators to be used, although they are described in the accompanying sec- 
tional analysis. We chose not to put the methodology or indicators in legislation, 
since neither is set in stone, nor should they be. No indicator or methodology is per- 
fect and the MCC will regularly review the system to ensure it is selecting countries 
with the policies that will enable development results. As the program proceeds, as 
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necessary, certain indicators may be dropped in favor of better data, or other indica- 
tors may be added if it is determined they will help the Board of the MCC choose 
the most qualified countries. The process will continue to be dynamic, transparent, 
and rigorous. 

Question Id. What is the estimate of obligations of $800 million in FY 2004 based 
on? 

Answer. This is an estimate of the proportion of the $1.3 billion budget request, 
which we expect would actually be obligated in FY 2004, based on the careful selec- 
tion system we will set up. The MCA will rely on contracts developed in large part 
by the MCA country itself and then negotiated with the Millennium Challenge Cor- 
poration. This is an innovative approach with no precedent to guide us. We antici- 
pate that it may take some time to develop the first proposals and then hone them 
into acceptably detailed and accountable contracts. We thus did not believe it likely 
that all MCA money appropriated in FY 2004 would he obligated in the fiscal year. 
We would anticipate that any remaining funding would be obligated in FY 2005 for 
programs in countries selected in FY 2004. 

MIDDLE EAST PARTNERSHIP INITIATIVE: ESF REQUEST 

Question. The proposed legislative language for the Economic Support Fund (ESF) 
account would provide authority to establish enterprise funds in the “Middle East 
region.” In which countries does the Administration anticipate establishing such 
funds? Please define what constitutes the “Middle East region” under this provision. 
What is the estimated cost for establishing such funds? 

Answer. The Bureau of Near Eastern Affairs (NEA), working with capital market 
experts in the Department, USAID and the White House, is developing rec- 
ommendations for an enterprise fund in the region. Several options are under con- 
sideration for designation of the funds. One option would establish country-specified 
funds, each with a different board. Another option would be to set up an umbrella 
enterprise fund for all Middle East and North Africa countries with a single board 
that has the authority to set-up country-specific sub-funds, each managed independ- 
ently by in-country experts with relevant professional experience. 

In December, NEA sent out an interagency assessment team to undertake the 
first of several country-specific due diligence reviews of the region’s receptivity to 
an enterprise fund type vehicle. The team met with financial service professionals, 
entrepreneurs, business leaders and other investors to assess capital needs, areas 
of business opportunity, as well as the regulatory and legal climate. We are incor- 
porating the team’s findings into our design of potential funds for the region. 

All Middle East and North African countries are eligible, with the exception of 
Iran, Iraq, Libya, and Syria because of legal restrictions. 

The Department and relevant USG agencies are still reviewing individual country 
needs in the region. The success of these funds will depend upon having a capital 
base adequate to induce regional governments to undertake the institutional 
changes needed to facilitate fund investment. For this very reason, we are likely to 
apply the entire FY04 request of $30 million to set up a fund in Morocco. In Egypt, 
we are considering a fund of at least $100 million, financed over several years from 
existing ESF sources to be reprogrammed. 

EMERGENCY FUND FOR COMPLEX FOREIGN CRISES 

Question. The budget requests authority for $100 million in FY 2004 for a new 
“Emergency Fund for Complex Foreign Crises.” 

a. Why is current authority under Sections 451 and 614 of the Foreign Assistance 
Act insufficient to meet crises? 

b. Would the use of funds be subject to any conditions or legal restrictions, such 
as restrictions baring aid to state sponsors of terrorism? 

Answer. Sections 451 and 614 of the Foreign Assistance Act permit the waiving 
of restrictions but do not authorize new funds, and hence require the drawdown of 
existing resources. This is not the concept behind the establishment of this new 
emergency account. Similarly, both Sections 451 and 614 have yearly caps and in 
the case of Section 614, country caps, that would hamper our ability to respond. 

We have drafted the provision for the “Emergency Fund for Complex Foreign Cri- 
ses” so that it would enable us to provide assistance “notwithstanding any other 
provision of law”, much like authorities to provide disaster assistance and other 
forms of assistance with respect to which there is general recognition that assist- 
ance is needed without regard to usual limitations that under normal circumstances 
would operate to prevent assistance. 
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BUDGET-RELATED 

Question 1. Please provide information on the current Diplomatic (DS) Special 
Agents, including — 

— the number of DS special agents expected to retire in the next three years; 

— the number of DS special agents hired in the last three years; 

— the number of FTEs for DS special agents and the number of positions unfilled 
(with a breakdown between domestic and overseas positions). 

Answer. Over the course of the next three years (2003-2005), a total of 173 DS 
special agents will become eligible for Retirement. Of those, 25 will face mandatory 
retirement. In 2003, 100 special agents will be eligible to retire with an additional 
9 special agents reaching the mandatory retirement age. In 2004, 26 special agents 
will become eligible to retire and 9 special agents will achieve the mandatory retire- 
ment requirements. In 2005, 22 special agents will be eligible to retire and 7 addi- 
tional special agents will face mandatory retirement. 

In the last three fiscal years, 452 special agents have been hired: 52 in FY-2000, 
82 in FY-2001, and 318 in FY-2002. Of the 452, 87 were for attrition and 365 were 
new authorizations. 

At present, there are a total of 1,229 DS special agents, of whom 786 are assigned 
domestically and 443 are overseas. Of the 121 special agent positions that are not 
filled, 62 are domestic and 59 are overseas. 

Question 2. The Budget of Worldwide Security Upgrades (in the D&CP account) 
requests $36.7 million to upgrade security at Embassy Kabul and Embassy 
Dushanbe. 

a. What is the estimate of the number of contractor guards at embassy Kabul 
based on? Is there a comparable number of Marines providing security now? 

b. Is the cost estimate based on a similar contract for American guards now in 
place in Afghanistan (i.e. the protection detail of President Karzai)? If not, what is 
it based on? 

Answer. From July 25 to 27, 2002, a Diplomatic Security program officer visited 
post to determine the contract guard requirements to replace the assigned U.S. Ma- 
rine Company. A survey of the Embassy compound. Embassy Annex, review of the 
U.S. Marines resources and capabilities and consultations with the DCN, TDY 
RSOs, and Marine Company commander was conducted. The information obtained 
from the consultations, surveys and analyzing the current U.S. Marine capabilities 
and resources was used to determine the estimated resources, within the param- 
eters of a contract guard force capabilities, to adequately replace the U.S. Marine 
Company and provide security. The estimated number of contractor guards was also 
based on providing coverage to the entire Embassy compound and allowing for in- 
creased vehicular and pedestrian traffic as the Embassy assumes normalized oper- 
ations. It provides contract guards for the mobile patrols, off site offices, and the 
Ambassador’s residential security that are not currently provided by the Marine 
Company. 

To adequately replace the U.S. Marine Company with a contract guard force em- 
ploying American citizens. Diplomatic Security has estimated that 273,640 guard 
hours per year would be required at an annual cost of $6,204,000 in FY-04. 

Currently, a reinforced company of U.S. Marines, approximately 80 personnel, is 
providing security for the American Embassy in Kabul. More contract personnel will 
be required. The U.S. Marines are better equipped with weapons capabilities and 
resources, which provide them with the ability to react to threats with a smaller 
contingent of personnel than can be provided under a commercial guard contract. 
Also, an increase in contract guards is required to account for mission operations 
and other security services that are not currently being provided by the U.S. Ma- 
rines. 

The cost estimate for the guard service is based on a similar contract for the pro- 
tection of President Karzai in Afghanistan. The proposal is to use American guard 
personnel hired through a commercial guard contract. 

Question 3. With regard to the request for Athens Olympics Security, will the 
United States Olympic Committee or the host committee provide any reimburse- 
ment of the projected costs to the United States government for providing security 
to the U.S. Olympic Team? Is there a precedent for providing special agents to pro- 
tect the Olympic Team at an Olympics held outside the United States? From where 
would the 150 special agents be assigned to temporary duty be drawn? What would 
be the consequent effect on security at the U.S. missions or domestic offices from 
which the special agents would be drawn? 
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Answer. Neither the Athens Olympic Organizing Committee nor the U.S. Olympic 
Committee will provide reimbursement for the costs associated with providing secu- 
rity for the U.S. Olympic Team. The Organizing Committees do not fund security 
for each nation’s Olympic team but will provide basic security for all participants. 

Special Agents from the Bureau of Diplomatic Security (DS) have provided protec- 
tive security support for the U.S. Olympic team for the 1988 Seoul, 1992 Barcelona, 
and the 2000 Sydney Games. DS has also provided coverage for U.S. Athletes at 
the World Cup and other international sporting events. 

We expect to draw some of the 150 Special Agents from Washington DC, various 
DS field offices throughout the United States and from volunteers at overseas posts 
where their temporary travel will not adversely affect mission security. We will also 
ask other U.S. Federal Law Enforcement agencies to provide their Special Agents 
in support of this operation. This is done at the UN General Assembly (UNGA) 
every year. U.S. Marshals, ATF Agents and other Federal law enforcement per- 
sonnel work with DS to protect foreign dignitaries attending the UNGA. 

The 150 Special Agents assigned to provide security for the U.S. Olympic Team 
will be in Greece no longer that four weeks: most for only two to three weeks. We 
believe this will not produce long term adverse affects on the operations of our do- 
mestic offices. No DS agent from an overseas mission will be used if that mission’s 
security will be adversely affected by the agent’s absence. 

Question 4. What are the number of ETEs devoted to INR-TIPOFF/Terrorism pro- 
gram? Are these positions all filled? Does the request for FY 2004 provide for addi- 
tional positions? If not, why not? 

Answer. There are currently five positions devoted to INR’s TIPOFF program. All 
of these positions are filled. These positions are supplemented by contract support 
as required. 

The Department’s FY 2004 request includes an additional 399 positions to com- 
plete the Diplomatic Readiness Initiative (DRI). These positions, as well as con- 
tractor resources, will be prioritized to help close existing staffing gaps and meet 
the dynamic staffing requirements for the Department, including those that are 
identified for the TIPOFF program. 

Question 5. Why are the Fulbright Exchanges and Professional Exchanges being 
reduced in the FY 2004 request? How many fewer exchange participants will receive 
funding as a result? 

Answer. The President’s FY 2004 request for Educational and Cultural Exchanges 
is $345 million. The Department can do more in exchanges. However, the overall 
federal budget constraints did not allow funding above the levels we are requesting. 

The FY 04 request consists of: 

$245 million for exchanges, which is straight-lined from the FY 03 level and $7 
million below the current services level of funding. We estimate that this will result 
in 2,450 fewer exchanges in FY 04. Given that, EGA will pursue prioritization of 
effort and achievement of efficiencies to maximize the utilization of our funds. 

The request also includes $100 million for the merger of FSA/SEED exchanges 
from the Foreign Assistance appropriation into the Educational & Cultural Ex- 
changes (ECE) appropriation. In the past, the Department has used Foreign Assist- 
ance transfers from USAID to support these key education, international visitor, 
and citizen exchange activities in the NIS and southeastern Europe. 

We need ways to reach the youth of the world, to quell hostility towards us, and 
to engage in constructive dialogue that increases mutual respect, and change 
antiAmerican attitudes. Exchanges are central to that longterm effort. 

Question 6. What is the unobligated balance in the K Fund as of February 1, 
2003? What are the projected obligations in FY 2003? 

Answer. As of February 1, 2003, the unobligated balance in the Emergencies in 
the Diplomatic and Consular Service account (K Fund) was $43.3 million. 

Projected FY 2003 obligations for the K Fund are estimated to total $30 million. 

As a contingency account, the K Fund is utilized to meet unforeseen emergencies 
in State Department operations. Given the war on terrorism and campaign against 
the spread of weapons of mass destruction, it is highly likely that we will need to 
draw down the balance of this account in FY 2003 to meet requirements for rewards 
and evacuations. 


INTERNATIONAL DISASTER ASSISTANCE 

Question. The request for International Disaster Assistance is $50 million below 
the request for FY 2003 and $186 million below the actual spending in FY 2002. 
Why is the request reduced so significantly? 
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Answer. The basic funding level for the International Disaster Assistance (IDA) 
account has not been reduced from traditional levels. 

The FY 2003 request included a budget amendment of $53 million for humani- 
tarian, refugee, and reconstruction assistance specifically for the West Bank and 
Gaza. 

The FY 2002 actual level included a total of $186 million from the Emergency Re- 
sponse Fund (P.L. 107-38) and the FY 2002 Supplemental Appropriations Act (P.L. 
107-206) to address specific post September 11 requirements. 

As Secretary Powell indicated in his hearing, additional funding, including IDA, 
will likely be needed in FY 2003 to address additional unfunded needs. 

BUDGET-RELATED 

Question 1. What were the number of passports issued in FY 2001, FY 2002, and 
the first quarter of FY 2003? 

Answer. The Department issued 7,119,506 million passports in FY 2001; 
7,143,345 million in FY 2002; and 1,463,770 in the first quarter of FY 2003. 

Question 2. What were the number of NIV applications in FY 2001, KY 2002, and 
the first quarter of FY 2003? 

Answer. 


FY 2001 FY 2002 


Issued 7,588,778 5,769,638 1,204,822 

Refused 2,870,799 2,587,230 603,461 

Total 10,459,577 8,356,868 1 1,808,283 


'This figure represents a 2.76% increase over the same period during FY 2002. 


Question 3. The Budget-in-Brief for the State Department (page 21) projects that 
6 million persons will apply for non-immigrant visas and will generate an MRV fee 
in FY 2003, which will also apply in FY 2004. The projected fee collections (set forth 
in the appendix), however, differ by $200 million (projected $582 million in FY 2003 
and $782 million in FY 2004). 

— Please explain the difference in the projected MRV fee collections. 

Answer. The FY 2004 budget assumes a visa workload of 7 million non-immigrant 
visa applicants, of whom approximately 6 million are required to pay the $100 Ma- 
chine Readable Visa Fee. Certain categories of visa applicants, such as those seek- 
ing diplomatic visas, are not subject to the MRV fee. Against this MRV demand base 
of 6 million applicants, we have FY 2004 budgetary requirements that total $736 
million. Enhanced visa processes and the requirements under the Enhanced Border 
Security Act and the PATRIOT Act largely drive these requirements. Among the 
program that we must continue and/or initiate during KY 2004 is the collection of 
biometric data from all applicants. We are also conducting longer and more exten- 
sive interviews of all visa applicants. 

In order to fund these activities, the FY 2004 budget assumes that we will in- 
crease the MRV fee beyond $100. The Department has embarked on a comprehen- 
sive cost of service study to determine what this new fee would be. From a budg- 
etary standpoint, we estimate that the new fee would be $130 to $140 per applicant, 
thereby generating net revenues of approximately $782 million. 

Question 4. The Budget-in-Brief for the State Department (at page 35) indicates 
that the Department will establish 68 new positions in KY 2004 by shifting respon- 
sibility for visa adjudication currently held by Consular Associates to Foreign Serv- 
ice Officers. The next paragraph indicates that “in addition, the Department of State 
will establish additional positions as part of the Border Security Program funded 
by MRV fees.” 

— How many such positions will be established? At what cost? 

Answer. In FY 2004, the Department will establish 193 new positions to support 
the delivery of consular services, include: 

• 68 positions funded as part of the Department’s D&CP program. These posi- 
tions will allow the Department to continue to meet its commitment to shift 
visa adjudication responsibilities from consular associates to commissioned For- 
eign Service Officers. The total costs of these positions is $22,572 million. 
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• 125 new positions funded through the Department’s Border Security Program. 
This includes 80 overseas positions and 45 domestic positions. The overseas po- 
sitions will deal with both workload requirements and the need to begin col- 
lecting biometrics from foreign visa applicants. The domestic positions will ad- 
dress staffing needs associated with the domestic passport function and the 
overall management of the Bureau of Consular Affairs. The total cost of these 
125 new positions is estimated at $26,400 million. 

Question 5. What would be the cost of ending the charge imposed on passport ap- 
plications for telephone inquiries to the National Passport Center? Please provide 
an estimate which assumes retaining the services of the contractor operating the 
Center. 

Answer. The Department of State depends upon the National Passport Informa- 
tion Center (NPIC) to answer inquiries from American citizens seeking information 
about the U.S. passport application process. The NPIC is currently operated by a 
private sector firm at no-cost to the Department of State; the NPIC charges callers 
a fee that recovers the cost of its service. 

The Department of State, consistent with our commitment to continue to improve 
service to our passport customers, is currently reviewing proposals from vendors in- 
terested in taking over the NPIC function and operating it as a service that would 
be largely funded by the Department of State. The actual cost of this contract will 
be determined through both the procurement process and based on actual usage of 
this service by passport applicants. The Department’s FY-03 and FY-04 Border Se- 
curity Program budget includes $5 million for Public Information Support to fund 
a consular information program that will answer telephone inquiries about visas, 

g assports and American citizen services. The new contract will be funded from this 
udget source. 

CONVENTION ON THE ELIMINATION OF ALL FORMS OF DISCRIMINATION AGAINST WOMEN 

(CEDAW) 

Question. On July 8, 2002, you wrote me indicating that the Administration was 
conducting a review of the Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of Discrimi- 
nation Against Women (CEDAW), and that the review was proceeding as “expedi- 
tiously as possible.” Over seven months have now passed. 
a. What is the current status of that review? 
b. When does the Administration expect to complete it? 

Answer. The Administration is firmly committed to the advancement of women, 
in the United States and abroad. However, we continue to review unresolved ques- 
tions related to the Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination 
Against Women (CEDAW). We have at this point no timetable for the conclusion 
of the review, and therefore are not prepared to commit to concluding our work 
under a particular time frame. As the review proceeds, we will continue to advocate 
for women and children using a wide range of diplomatic tools including foreign as- 
sistance, bilateral negotiations, and at multilateral fora. 

ALLEGATIONS OF TORTURE BY USG PERSONNEL IN CONNECTION WITH WAR ON 

TERRORISM 

Question. On December 26, 2002, the Washington Post reported on treatment of 
terrorists suspects detained overseas by U.S. officials. The article alleges that such 
suspects are “subject to what are known as ‘stress and duress’ techniques,” and fur- 
ther alleges that suspects who do not cooperate are rendered to foreign intelligence 
services whose “practice of torture has been documented by the U.S. government 
and human rights organizations.” 

a. Please comment on these allegations as presented by the Washington Post arti- 
cle. 

b. What is U.S. policy and practice with regard to interrogation and treatment of 
such suspects? 

Answer. The United States, does not permit, tolerate, or condone torture. Torture 
is a violation of U.S. law. Allegations of torture are thoroughly investigated. Enemy 
combatants detained in U.S. control are treated consistent with applicable United 
States law and international law against torture, without regard to the conduct of 
our attackers. A number of these detainees are Senior al-Qaida operatives or others 
committed to killing Americans and others. They have been, and will continue to 
be, questioned aggressively in order to protect the lives of Americans and others. 
However, U.S. Government personnel are not permitted to torture detainees or par- 
ticipate in torture by others. They must conduct themselves in a manner that com- 
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plies with applicable law. In any cases where the United States transfers detainees 
to other countries for detention, we seek and receive assurances that detainees will 
not be tortured. 


POLICY OR LEGISLATIVE QUESTIONS 

Question 1. What instructions, if any, have been provided to posts with regard to 
implementation of Section 505 of the Foreign Relations Authorization Act, FY 2003 
(P.L. 107-228) (related to travel by Voice of America correspondents)? 

Answer. The Department of State and our Ambassadors overseas recognize the 
vital role VOA correspondents play in bringing objective coverage of critical stories 
to the world. However, VOA correspondents, as all IRE, BBG and VOA employees, 
are federal employees subject to the same constraints, privileges, and responsibil- 
ities as are all federal employees overseas. Therefore, VOA correspondents are sub- 
ject to Chief of Mission authority and must request country clearances when trav- 
eling abroad. They are also subject to Ambassadorial instructions in times of crisis. 

The Department and Administration feel there cannot be two separate systems 
of accountability — one for the employees of all overseas USC agencies and one spe- 
cifically tailored to VOA correspondents. Uniform treatment of all public servants 
is crucial to the discipline and security of all our personnel, as was made clear in 
the President’s signing statement of September 30, 2002. 

When other global media representatives are present, VOA correspondents have 
been allowed to remain in-country even in cases of an ordered departure. Ambas- 
sadors do not count VOA correspondents towards the mandated personnel levels 
during an authorized or ordered departure. In addition, in cases of mandatory evac- 
uation, the Department of State follows the Department of Justice’s direction that 
correspondents must evacuate with all other USC personnel, but the journalists 
should be the last employee to depart before the ambassador. 

These precepts have served well and maintain the correspondents’ ability to cover 
a story, the President’s authority and requirement to have a uniform overseas public 
service, and the Ambassador’s responsibilities as Chief of Mission and Presidential 
representative. 

Question 2. In August 2002, in West Papua, Indonesia, two Americans were killed 
and eight others injured in an ambush while driving on a mountain road. There is 
evidence that senior members of the Indonesian military may have been behind this 
attack, which occurred less than half a mile from an Indonesian military post. The 
senior Indonesian police official in charge of the investigation said last December 
that there is evidence that soldiers from the army’s strategic reserve force 
(KOSTRAD) were involved in the shooting. This same police official also reported 
last November that a witness to the ambush reported seeing members of the Indo- 
nesian army’s special forces (KOPASSUS) participating in the attack. The Indo- 
nesian police report on the murders concludes, quote: “there is a strong possibility 
that the case was perpetrated by members of the Indonesian National Army Force, 
however, it still needs to be investigated further.” The Indonesian police authorities 
who conducted the first investigation into the murders have been transferred, re- 
moved from all authority over the case. 

In January 30, the New York Times reported that “senior Bush administration 
officials” have determined that Indonesian soldiers carried out the deadly ambush. 

Question a. Has the United States government reached any conclusions about who 
is responsible for the murders in West Papua? Has the Indonesian government? If 
so, what are the conclusions? 

Answer. The United States Government has not yet reached conclusions about the 
identity of individuals who are responsible for the murders in Papua, pending com- 
pletion of the investigation into this incident. We believe that the same holds true 
for the Government of Indonesia. 

Question b. Is the Indonesian government providing the FBI with full, unob- 
structed access to potential suspects and witnesses to the killings? Specifically, has 
the FBI been permitted to interview General Raziman and Assistant Senior Police 
Commissioner Sumaijiyo, the police authorities who first investigated the murders? 

Answer. While we cannot speak for the FBI, we understand that the cooperation 
provided to Indonesian Government officials did not meet the full expectations of 
the FBI investigators who recently returned to Papua for further investigation of 
this case. Indonesian military authorities allowed the FBI agents to interview mili- 
tary personnel, but only in the presence of an Indonesian Army Brigadier General 
who had an intimidating effect on the soldiers. While the Indonesian Government 
authorities initially promised to allow the FBI to take evidence to the United States 
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for testing, they later conditioned such an action on FBI funding of GOI personnel 
to accompany the evidence to the United States. Subsequently, during a February 
19 meeting with FBI Director Mueller, Indonesian Police General Pastika stated 
that the FBI would have to send investigators and testing equipment to Indonesia 
in order to run tests on the evidence. The FBI investigators did not request to meet 
with Brigadier Raziman during their most recent trip to Papua. The FBI worked 
closely with Assistant Senior Police Commissioner Sumaijiyo during a previous visit 
and asked to meet with him upon their return to Papua but were told that 
Sumaijiyo had been removed from the case. 

Question c. On January 22, the State Department expressed the Administration’s 
opposition to an amendment to the FY 2003 omnibus appropriations bill that would 
have conditioned some IMET assistance to Indonesia. The Assistant Secretary of 
State for Legislative Affairs asserted, “The President has directed that we empha- 
size to the Government of Indonesia that there must be a credible investigation and 
process of justice to avoid damage to our entire bilateral relationship.” Assistant 
Secretary Kelly, described, however, “repeated demarches” from Washington which 
led the Indonesian Government to permit the FBI to participate in a new investiga- 
tion of the West Papua killings. 

Would you describe the Indonesian Army’s investigation into its own role in the 
West Papua murders as “credible?” Why does it take repeated demarches in order 
for the FBI to be permitted to investigate a crime in which 10 of the victims were 
American? 

Answer. The Indonesian government’s summary of the various investigations, in- 
cluding those conducted by the Indonesian Army, was provided to the FBI. We un- 
derstand that the FBI review of this summary found information pointing to pos- 
sible involvement of individuals associated with the Indonesian military, however, 
the FBI also noted that the Indonesian government has not yet followed up on this 
information in a credible manner. Senior officials of the Indonesian Government 
quickly grasped the importance of this case; that we presented “repeated 
demarches” was due to the fact that we raised this issue in each and every encoun- 
ter between senior U.S. and Indonesian Government officials. 

Question d. If the Indonesian military is found to have orchestrated the attack 
or had prior knowledge of it, what will be the consequences with regard to the U.S.- 
Indonesian relationship? 

Answer. Anything short of a full accounting and punishment for those responsible 
for this crime would be unacceptable and would have a negative impact on the bilat- 
eral relationship. At this time we are not prepared to speculate on the specific con- 
sequences of such a failure. 

Question 3. Please provide information on implementation of Section 606(a)(1)(A) 
and (4) of the Admiral James W. Nance and Meg Donovan Foreign Relations Au- 
thorization Act, Fiscal Years 2000 and 2001 (related to Emergency Action Plans at 
U.S. missions and crisis management training for Department personnel) since en- 
actment. How is oversight exercised of post compliance with regard to the require- 
ments for training or drills of measures under the Emergency Action Plans? What 
is the compliance record of posts in this regard? 

Answer. Foreign Affairs Handbooks (FAH) are the Department’s regulatory au- 
thority and all posts are expected to be in compliance. The Emergency Planning 
Handbook, requires every post to conduct the following drills each year: Fire, Bomb, 
Emergency Destruction, Internal Defense, Duck and Cover, and Warden System Ex- 
ercise for Notification of both Official Personnel and Non-Official U.S. citizens. Posts 
listed as high or critical on the Security Environment Threat List must conduct 
these drills twice a year. The Handbook specifically states that Posts will report the 
dates and results of the drills as they are conducted via cable to the Department. 
The Bureau of Diplomatic Security’s Office of International Programs tracks the sta- 
tus of Drills through Quarterly Status Reports. 

Since 1999, the Department has provided instruction in crisis management to per- 
sonnel at U.S. diplomatic posts by conducting Crisis Management Exercises (CMEs) 
at a minimum of 100 posts per fiscal year. On average, each post will participate 
in a CME once every 30 months. All posts had completed at least one CME by 
March 2001. The number of CMEs conducted through FY02 is as follows: FY 2000: 
103; FY 2002: 105; FY 2002: 110. 

Question 4. How many overseas facilities, in percentage terms, currently do not 
meet security standards for setback? 
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Answer. We currently have 248 overseas posts with facilities located in stand- 
alone buildings or compounds and 86.6% of the posts do not fully meet security 
standards for setback. 

Department long-range plans call for the replacement of fifty-four of our current 
overseas office facilities with new buildings through FY 2007. Should these plans 
be achieved, the percentage of our overseas office facilities not meeting setback 
standards would be reduced from 86.6% to 65%. Relocating more of our smaller fa- 
cilities into commercial space in multi-tenant office buildings, as 9.5% of our office 
facilities are currently located, will improve our security as well. While offices in 
commercial space generally do not meet setback standards, this alternate execution 
strategy for small posts provides a reasonable level of security at an affordable 
price. 

Question 5. Section 606(a)(7) of the Admiral James N. Nance and Meg Donovan 
Foreign Relations Authorization Act, Fiscal Years 2000 and 2001 requires the Sec- 
retary of State to enter into a memorandum of understanding (MOU) with the Sec- 
retary of Defense on rapid response procedures for mobilization of personnel and 
equipment in times of emergency with respect to U.S. diplomatic facilities. Has this 
MOU been concluded? 

Answer. The MOU has not yet been concluded. However, the Executive Secre- 
tariat (S/ES) has begun internal preparations for negotiations with the Department 
of Defense on rapid response procedures. According to the January, 2001, Security 
and Intelligence Oversight Report, stakeholder bureaus in State met and reviewed 
existing documents defining responsibilities for crisis response. 

Although the MOU process was initiated in early 2001, an MOU has not yet been 
completed. Summer 2001 personnel turnover and the events of September 11, 2001, 
delayed progress. Since 2001, S/ES has experienced a complete changeover in staff. 
A November 20, 2002, memo from the OIG to the S/ES executive office, requesting 
a status report on the MOU, brought the matter to the attention of the new Execu- 
tive Secretary and S/ES staff, who were previously unaware of the requirement. 

To advance progress on the MOU, the Executive Secretary has designated the Of- 
fice of Crisis Management Support (S/ES-O/CMS) as the action office for negotiating 
and drafting the MOU. The Director of CMS has reestablished dialogue with the 
Department of Defense to that end. 

S/ES will advise the Committee when the MOU with the Department of Defense 
is finalized. 

Question 6. Please provide information on attrition by grade, in the Foreign Serv- 
ice in Fiscal Years 2001 and 2002. Please provide information both in the aggregate 
and as a percentage of each grade. Does the Department conduct exit interviews of 
officers who resign or retire voluntarily? If so, what are the common reasons for de- 
parture from the Service? 

Answer. We are continually gratified by the fact that attrition in the Foreign 
Service remains very low. We do collect information and whenever possible conduct 
exit interviews with Foreign Service employees who resign. In these interviews, the 
reasons most often cited are related to incompatibility with the Foreign Service life- 
style due to employee or family medical issues, children’s educational needs, or dif- 
ficulty in finding emplo 3 mient for a spouse. 

In addition, in our employee survey last year, employees most often cited those 
same reasons as the ones that might prompt them to consider leaving the Depart- 
ment. We have a variety of programs and initiatives to address these concerns so 
that employees and families can remain with the Department. This includes our 
spousal employment assistance program and our efforts to manage “tandem” couples 
where both are employees of the Department. 

Question 7. As of January 1, 2003, what is the current average caseload of officers 
in the Office of Children’s Issues? 

Answer. As of January 1, 2003, the average caseload in the Abduction Unit of the 
Office of Children’s Issues is currently fifty-four active cases per officer. 

Question 8. What is the status of consolidating all public diplomacy personnel at 
Main State? How long will State continue to use SA44? 

Answer. Under the State-USIA Reorganization, the office of the Under Secretary 
for Public Diplomacy and Public Affairs was established at Main State. In addition, 
the public diplomacy staffs from the regional bureaus moved to Main State from SA- 
44. In addition to ECA and IIP personnel, the legal public diplomacy staff remain 
at SA-44 pending on-going major renovations that will result in the consolidation 
of the Bureau of Legal Affairs at Main State. 
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The lease for SA-44 was renewed on January 3, 2003 for ten years, through Janu- 
ary 2, 2013. We are planning to consolidate most/all of the EGA and IIP personnel 
to the Foggy Bottom area when the American Pharmaceutical Association completes 
a proposed building addition across the street from Main State. Due to site transfer 
and building height limitations, we expect this addition will not be completed until 
2007/2008. We can give GSA notice and vacate all or a portion of SA-44 when we 
are able to move staff to the new site. 

Question 9. The backlog of pending Freedom of Information Act (FOIA) or Privacy 
Act requests continues to increase, according to the most recently available reports 
from the Department. At the end of FY 2000, there were 5,782 requests pending. 
At the end of FY 2001, there were 6,214 requests pending. The Congressional Pres- 
entation Document for the Department for FY 2003 indicates “23 additional FTEs 
were provided to the Bureau of Administration in the third quarter of FY 2001 to 
eliminate the backlog during FY 2002 and FY 2003.” 

a. What is the current backlog of FOIA and Privacy Act requests, as of January 
1, 2003? 

b. Are those 23 additional FTEs still filled? 

c. What are the reasons the backlog continues to increase? 

Answers: 

a. As of January 1, 2003, there was a backlog of 4420 FOIA and Privacy Act 
cases. 

b. Nineteen of the 23 additional FTEs have been filled; the remaining four posi- 
tions will be filled as soon as background investigations are completed for the TOP 
SECRET security clearances required for the positions. These 23 FTP will remain 
filled as part of the permanent FOIA program infrastructure that has been estab- 
lished to reduce the current backlog and prevent its build up in the future. 

c. The backlog is no longer increasing, but decreasing as evidenced by the fact 
that as of March 1, 2003, we had 3,762 FOIA and Privacy Act cases in the backlog. 

BUDGET-RELATED QUESTIONS 

Question. The Congressional Presentation Document for the Department for FY 
2003 indicates that the “Department has embraced the use of alternative fuel and 
natural gas vehicles for the domestic motor pool . . . (w)e have exceeded our goal 
for energy efficient vehicles, in that they now comprise 84 percent of the applicable 
inventory.” 

a. What is the goal for “energy efficient vehicles?” What is the Department’s defi- 
nition of such a vehicle? 

b. What efforts are being made or have been made to procure such vehicles over- 
seas? 

Answer a. The Department of State’s goals for energy efficient vehicles are set 
forth in the Agency Fleet Energy Strategy Plan. Although the Department has not 
established a “percentage” for energy efficient vehicles, the Department’s strategy 
includes: the use of biodiesel (B-20) instead of conventional diesel powered vehicles; 
continued acquisition of alternative-fuel vehicles (AFVs) and use of alternative fuels 
in AFVs; acquisition of light-duty vehicles with higher fuel economy; and improve- 
ments in the efficiency with which DOS vehicles are operated. 

The Energy Policy Act of 1992 (EPAct) requires that 75 percent of all covered 
light-duty vehicles (where the fleets have 20 or more vehicles, are capable of being 
centrally fueled, and are operated in a metropolitan statistical area with a popu- 
lation of more than 250,000 based on the 1980 census) acquired for Federal fleets 
must be Alternative Fueled Vehicles (AFVs). In FY 2002 the Department acquired 
43 AFVs (6 CNG bi-fuel, 4 CNG dedicated buses, and 33 E-85 flex-fuel) for a total 
of 51 AFV credits. This resulted in an AFV-acquisition percentage of 340% for FY 
2002 (based on the Department’s acquisition of 15 light-duty non-exempt or “cov- 
ered” vehicles). 

The Department’s definition of “energy efficient vehicles” is defined as any vehicle 
that meets, or exceeds, the fuel economy values for a specific make and model of 
motor vehicle as established by the Environmental Protection Agency (EPA). When 
acquiring vehicles, the Department strives to purchase fuel efficient vehicles as pub- 
lished in EPA’s “Fuel Economy Guide”. 

Answer b. Currently, there are no energy efficient alternative fuel vehicles in the 
overseas fleet, primarily because most countries do not have alternative fuels avail- 
able. We have purchased 50 American-manufactured model year 2003 sedans and 
30 model year 2003 station wagons that can use either ethanol or gasoline fuel 
which will be used to replace gasoline only powered vehicles where practical. 
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Responses of Hon. Colin Powell, Secretary of State, to Additional 
Questions foe the Record Submitted by Senator George V. Voinovich 

strategic human capital management 

Question 1. Secretary Powell, the U.S. GAO, the Nation Commission of Public 
Service, the U.S. Commission on National Security 21st Century, the John F. Ken- 
nedy School of Government at Harvard University and numerous other organiza- 
tions have observed that the federal government is experiencing a pervasive set of 
strategic human capital management challenges. What is the Department of State 
doing to address these issues especially in the case of its Civil Service workforce? 

Answer. The Department of State has already embarked on its most ambitious 
management reform ever in the area of human capital. We have made people a top 
priority in the Department for both resources and attention. 

The Diplomatic Readiness Initiative (DRI) — begun in FY2002 — is our plan for en- 
suring the Department has enough staff to respond to crises and emerging prior- 
ities, fill critical overseas staffing gaps, and allow for training, especially in lan- 
guage and leadership and management, without leaving us understaffed. We have 
successfully completed the first year and are well on our way to completing year 
two. With continued Congressional support we will be able to complete the DRI in 
FY2004. 

As part of the DRI, we have reformed our recruitment and hiring, making signifi- 
cant gains in attracting talented applicants to the Department. We increased all of 
our outreach and targeted the skills we needed as well as minorities. With addi- 
tional resources, we have successfully streamlined the Foreign Service hiring proc- 
ess and have turned our attention to the Civil Service hiring process. While much 
of that process is governed by statute and managed by the Office of Personnel Man- 
agement, we want to ensure that what is within our control is effective, efficient, 
and encourages talent to join the Department. 

In addition to recruitment and hiring, we have also concentrated on better meth- 
ods of workforce planning, developing a Domestic Staffing Model as a complement 
to our Overseas Staffing Model. As we use the results from our initial assessments 
and begin to refine that model, we will be able to better project skill needs within 
our domestic operations. We are also working with the Department of the Army to 
revise their civilian succession planning model for our use. 

One of the goals of the DRI is to ensure we have an adequate “personnel com- 
plement” that can allow us to send people to the needed training while not leaving 
day-to-day responsibilities understaffed. The Army budgets a significant percentage 
of its workforce for transfers and training and we want to be in a position to plan 
for dealing with the unexpected rather than always taking it out of hide. 

As part of the emphasis on training, we have instituted a plan to train all Foreign 
and Civil Service mid-level employees over four years in critical leadership and 
management skills. This is mandatory. We also increased the emphasis on those 
skills in our Junior Officer training and established a new training requirement for 
employees entering the Senior Executive Service or the Senior Foreign Service. 

Question 2. Please describe the State Department’s rate of use of the following 
title 5 authorities, which are designed to recruit and retain a high-quality Civil 
Service workforce: (1) recruitment, retention and relocation allowances; and (2) stu- 
dent loan repayments. 

Answer. (1) The Department of State has implemented a structured program of 
financial incentives to facilitate recruitment and retention of individuals who pos- 
sess critical Information Technology skills. A panel of subject matter experts from 
throughout the Department established the professional training and certification 
criteria, based upon the skills needed to meet mission requirements. The program 
provides one-time recruitment bonuses of up to 25% of base pay and on-going reten- 
tion allowances of up to 15% of base pay, depending upon the level of the individ- 
ual’s credentials. To date, approximately 50% of the current IT workforce have at- 
tained the necessary credentials to receive some level of retention allowance. And 
250 employees have been approved for a recruitment bonus. Incentives have also 
been paid to recruit and retain Civil Service employees in positions which require 
skill in such difficult to staff languages as Japanese and Arabic. 

Although the Department does not utilize the relocation bonus incentive, we do 
pay permanent change of station allowances in accordance with the Federal Travel 
Regulations to all Civil Service employees who are relocated either from another 
Federal agency or within the Department. We have also implemented written poli- 
cies and procedures which allow individual bureaus to pay certain travel expenses 
for new hires who are relocating to accept employment with the Department. 
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(2) The Department’s Student Loan Repajnnent program has been recognized as 
one of the most advanced and ambitious in the Federal Government. In Fiscal Year 
2002, 137 Civil Service employees in positions in 26 occupational series were offered 
Student Loan Repa 3 Tnent incentives. Of the 26 occupational series, 17 were identi- 
fied as chronically difficult to fill with or retain high-quality employees. The employ- 
ees in the remaining nine occupational series have unique skills, knowledge, or 
abilities the Department has determined it is essential to retain. 

Two hundred and seventy Foreign Service employees in positions in 90 overseas 
locations were also offered Student Loan Repajnnent incentives. 

Question 3. Please comment on the State Department’s use of the Presidential 
Management Intern (PMI) Program in recent years. Specifically, please respond to 
the following questions: 

• How does the PMI Program fit into the Department’s short- and long-term re- 
cruitment and hiring goals? Will the Program be included in the management 
and/or human capital portion(s) the Department’s strategic and/or performance 
plans, which are now required by the Government Performance and Results Act 
(GPRA)? 

• What role does the PMI Program play in helping the Department prepare for 
the imminent dynamic increase in federal workforce vacancies that will be cre- 
ated by “Baby Boomer” retirements over the next decade? 

• What is the retention rate of PMIs who convert to the competitive service after 
completing their two-year internships? How long do such former PMIs remain 
with the Department? 

Answer. The PMI Program plays a significant role in both our short- and long- 
term recruitment goals. Since 1997 we have been averaging over 50 PMI hires per 
year for a total of 307 to date. 0PM has recognized the Department as being among 
the top three Federal employers for PMI’s over the past several years. 

While the PMI program is considered a part of our succession plan and its use 
is encouraged at the highest levels, it is primarily a tool for Bureaus to use to meet 
their skill needs. The yearly process of determining what PMI positions to authorize 
is part of the regular budgeting and planning process that allocates human re- 
sources. 

Having a vibrant PMI program helps us to have significant numbers of trained 
and experienced mid and senior level managers ready to assume the responsibilities 
of our departing Baby Boomers. To this end, we have instituted a centrally managed 
and structured program agenda that: 

• Brings the PMIs on board as a group in September 

• Provides a dedicated week-long orientation at FSI 

• Requires mandatory periodic submissions of Individual Development Plans that 
are monitored by the central PMI program manager 

• Identifies specific management courses to be taken at FSI 

• Provides opportunities for two 4-month rotations which can include serving at 
an embassy or consulate abroad. 

Since 1997, we have converted 148 PMIs into Federal Service. Of this number, 
123 (83%) are still working at the Department, with 17 having entered the Foreign 
Service. Of the 25 who left after their conversion, 5 transferred to other federal 
agencies. We currently have over 150 PMIs progressing through their two-year in- 
ternship. 

Question 3. The Foreign Service Institute has an excellent reputation for training 
the National’s diplomats in foreign languages and offering many beneficial courses 
to civilians as well. Is language training available for those civilians who wish to 
gain such skills? 

Answer. The Foreign Service Institute (FSI) provides language training primarily 
to U.S. foreign affairs professionals in preparation for assignment abroad. It does 
not have the authority to provide language training to civilians in general. FSI can 
provide training to individuals under a Personal Services Contract (PSC) with the 
Department of State when there is a job-related need connected to an overseas as- 
signment. 

FSI, like the Defense Language Institute, does make some of its language training 
materials (such as language tapes and texts and multimedia CD-ROM tools) avail- 
able, at a reasonable cost, to the public through the National Technical Information 
Service which is under the Department of Commerce. 
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Question 4. What new legislative authorities, if any, would be useful to the im- 
proved management of the State Department’s Foreign Service, Foreign Service Na- 
tional and Civil Service workforces? 

Answer. It is important that the issue of the dislocation of the locality pay system 
be addressed especially as it relates to overseas pay where employees receive the 
base pay scale and not even the “rest of the U.S.’* locality pay rate. For employees 
required to spend large portions of their careers overseas, this is a major inequity 
and disincentive with cumulative effects over a career. It has eroded the value of 
hardship differentials and retirement contributions. The longer this situation per- 
sists the more it affects morale as we ask employees to do challenging work in ever 
more difficult situations overseas. 

SITUATION IN KOSOVO 

Question 1. What is your assessment of the situation of ethnic minorities in 
Kosovo? What constructive steps can the United States take to end ethnic violence 
and encourage respect for all people in Kosovo, including Serbs, Roma, Egyptians, 
Bosniaks, Croats, Turks and other minorities? 

Answer. The status of ethnic minorities in Kosovo varies widely by municipality 
and even from village to village. The situation generally is improving, but needs fur- 
ther progress. 

Overall, violent acts against ethnic minorities have decreased but ethnic minori- 
ties continue to face less visible forms of aggression as well as serious restrictions 
on their freedom of movement. Some areas have opened up for Serbs, but they still 
face pressure to sell property, encounter difficulty traveling outside Serb-populated 
areas, and are sometimes subject to arbitrary violence and intimidation. Roma, 
Ashkali, Egyptians, Bosniaks and Gorani have freedom of movement in parts of 
Kosovo. Turks are generally well integrated and face few problems. A number of 
municipal leaders are actively working to improve the situation for minorities in 
their communities, but indifference and hostility toward ethnic minorities remains 
a significant problem. Lack of economic opportunity is a serious problem for both 
Albanian and minority communities. 

The U.S. continues to push the leaders of Kosovo’s ethnic communities to end eth- 
nic violence and intimidation, as well as make clear that Kosovo must become a 
multiethnic society in which all of Kosovo’s citizens, including Serbs, can live safely. 
Positive statements in support of returns and multi-ethnicity, such as those of Feb- 
ruary 28 by President Rugova, Prime Minister Rexhepi, and Kosovo Assembly Presi- 
dent Daci, are helpful. 

In addition to its substantial funding to support returns and the work of the 
Housing and Property Directorate in 2003, the U.S. will leverage funds for munici- 
palities, setting local officials’ public support for tolerance and minority returns in 
their communities as a precondition for obtaining U.S. assistance. 

The U.S. Office in Pristina also coordinates closely with the UN Interim Adminis- 
tration Mission’s (UNMIK) Office of Communities and Returns, and promotes an ac- 
tivist agenda on returns and multi-ethnicity through its contacts with Kosovo lead- 
ers and through an active public diplomacy program. 

Question 2. During my visit to Kosovo last May, I was impressed with the “bench- 
mark goals” outlined by Head of UNMIK Michael Steiner, which call for progress 
in key areas, including respect for the rule of law, strengthening democratic institu- 
tions, and building a civil society. The benchmark goals also emphasize the need to 
address respect for minority rights and refugee return. What progress has been 
made in the areas outlined by UNMIK? What is the United States doing to further 
the implementation of these goals? I am particularly interested in the level of our 
involvement in efforts to facilitate refugee return in Kosovo. 

Answer. We share your support for UN Special Representative Michael Steiner’s 
eight basic standards of a functioning democratic society. These standards, which 
are linked to tangible benchmarks, are designed to guide the Provisional Institu- 
tions of Self-Government toward democratization. Recently Mr. Steiner has pushed 
Kosovar leaders to engage more proactively on the benchmark process rather than 
focus on final status. While we support this approach of “standards before status,” 
Special Representative Steiner also needs to set out clear indices of compliance for 
the Kosovar authorities. To that end, we welcome Mr. Steiner’s recent elaboration 
of actions local entities need to take to meet the benchmarks and his intention to 
engage municipal officials as well as the Provisional Institutions of Self-Government 
on their implementation. 

For your review, I have listed below the eight standards with a brief update on 
each. 
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• Functioning Democratic Institutions: Since 1999, Kosovo has conducted three 
successful elections under the guidance of the international community. As a re- 
sult, there are functioning, representative institutions at both the central and 
municipal levels. The provisional government and Assembly have worked to- 
gether with UNMIK to produce legislation on education, the environment and 
economic development. 

• Rule of Law: Kosovo’s multi-ethnic police service, the Kosovo Police Service, 
while still a new force, is a success story. Since its inception in 1999, the United 
States has committed $54.9 million to train and equip this organization. Addi- 
tionally, the U.S. provides 556 U.S. police officers to the UN police mission in 
Kosovo, who are both performing law enforcement functions, and helping to de- 
velop the institution. The rate of serious crimes in Kosovo declined sharply in 
2002, and the recent arrests of three former Kosovo Liberation Army members 
in Kosovo indicted by the International Criminal Tribunal for the Former Yugo- 
slavia (ICTY) in The Hague transpired without violence. However, ethnic vio- 
lence and organized crime continue to plague Kosovo. To help establish the rule 
of law, the U.S. has contributed $2.5 million to counter organized crime, includ- 
ing help establishing a Criminal Intelligence Unit and Kosovo Organized Crime 
Bureau within UNMIK police. 

• Freedom of Movement: In a few tense regions such as Mitrovica and Pec/Peje, 
the freedom of movement for minorities is limited; but, overall, there was a 
marked increase in freedom of movement in some areas for Serbs and other mi- 
nority communities in 2002. 

• Returns and Reintegration: In the past year, we have seen progress on the re- 
turn of refugees and internally displaced persons to Kosovo, but we are insisting 
on further, and faster, progress. In 2002, nearly 2,700 minority individuals re- 
turned to Kosovo, and minority returns exceeded departures for the first time 
since the end of the conflict in June 1999. Nearly 6,000 refugees and displaced 
minorities have returned since 1999. In 2003, we anticipate returns on a larger 
scale as the security situation improves and returns coordination between 
UNMIK, international donors and Kosovo officials improves. The difficult gen- 
eral economic situation in Kosovo and particularly for minority communities re- 
mains a considerable obstacle to sustainable returns. 

Ensuring people have the right to return to their homes is an important priority 
of the use. In 2002, the State Department contributed $13 million to support the 
work of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees in Serbia and Kosovo 
and funded $5.5 million in NGO programs for returns to Kosovo. In 2003, there will 
be an increase in funding for State Department’s Bureau of Population and Migra- 
tion and USAID managed returns programs. The U.S. will also leverage funds for 
municipalities, setting local officials’ public support for tolerance and minority re- 
turns in their communities as a precondition for obtaining U.S. assistance. We have 
also urged the Europeans to extend financial support long enough to encourage cur- 
rent positive trends to continue, and to work together with UNHCR to ensure a 
smooth handover of returns responsibilities to local authorities. We will continue to 
work closely with UNMIK, the international community, and the Kosovar leader- 
ship to ensure that everyone who wishes to return has the opportunity to do so. 

• Economy: Through significant U.S. support, Kosovo has developed a sound mac- 
roeconomic and structural policy for economic recovery. We are working closely 
with UNMIK and the provisional Kosovo authorities to establish a market- 
friendly legal framework to attract outside investment and spur job growth. Pri- 
vatization has now begun. We are actively seeking ways to allow IFI support 
to Kosovo, and to enmesh Kosovo into the larger regional economy in a way that 
does not prejudice the outcome of its final status. 

• Property Rights: Unresolved property disputes continue to hinder returns, but 
recent administrative changes in UNMIK’s Housing and Property Directorate 
have allowed this organization to operate more efficiently and help clear away 
hurdles to sustainable returns. The U.S. will continue to support property rights 
in 2003. 

• Dialogue with Belgrade: The U.S., along with UNMIK, continues to encourage 
a direct dialogue between Pristina and Belgrade on practical issues such as en- 
ergy, trade and freedom of movement. Establishing direct talks remains a politi- 
cally sensitive issue for both parties at this time. We note with approval Special 
Representative Steiner’s invitation to Belgrade and Kosovo leaders February 28 
to participate in technical talks. 

• Kosovo Protection Corps: From the outset, the United States has funded train- 
ing for the Kosovo Protection Corps to build its capabilities in disaster relief 
and civil protection tasks, improve discipline and bring about better compliance 
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with its mandate. Unfortunately, the Kosovo Protection Corps still lacks signifi- 
cant minority participation. 

REFUGEE RETURNS IN SOUTHEAST EUROPE 

Question. My interest in the issue of refugee return in southeast Europe traces 
back to my visit to the Stankovic refugee camp in Macedonia during the war in 
1999. At that time, I was very concerned with the plight of Kosovar Albanian refu- 
gees, and I was glad that many of them were able to return to their homes. I have 
also been very concerned with human rights and refugee return throughout the re- 
gion, whether in Bosnia, Croatia, or Kosovo. I believe continued progress on this 
issue is crucial to efforts to enhance security and stability in the region. What is 
the United States doing to promote refugee return in southeast Europe? Where has 
progress been made, and where do we need to raise our level of involvement in the 
region? 

Answer. The U.S. supports the return of displaced people in the Balkans in sev- 
eral ways. We provide substantial funding to organizations that promote returns; 
in 2002 the State Department contributed sixteen million dollars to non-govern- 
mental organizations and nearly twenty-four million dollars to the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees to support their activities in the region. The 
United States Agency for International Development contributes substantial devel- 
opment resources in support of returns as well. We also use our diplomatic leverage 
with authorities in the region to push for progress on the issue of returns. 

Our efforts are yielding results. In Bosnia and Kosovo, we saw encouraging 
progress in 2002. More than 100,000 people returned to areas of Bosnia in which 
they will be part of the ethnic minority. This brings the total number of minority 
returns in Bosnia to nearly 400,000, out of one million total returns, since the Day- 
ton peace agreement. We expect similar numbers in the coming year. In Kosovo, mi- 
nority returns have begun to exceed minority departures, and, while more needs to 
be done, this is a sign of progress. This past year saw nearly 2,700 such returns, 
for a total of nearly 6,000 since the end of the conflict in 1999. Non-Serb minorities 
such as Roma and Bosniaks still make up the bulk of these returns; however, we 
expect to see Kosovar Serbs returning in increasing numbers in the coming year. 

Progress has been slower in Croatia. Although more than 250,000 Croatian Serb 
refugees remain displaced throughout the region, only 17,000 returned to their 
homes in 2002. This number is unacceptably low and we, together with our Euro- 
pean partners, continue to push the Croatian government to live up to its commit- 
ments to assist the return of these individuals. 

Given the success in Bosnia and the fact that the obstacles in Croatia are mostly 
political and do not require outside financial assistance, we will shift our funding 
priorities towards Kosovo in the coming year. We will also continue to press the re- 
gion’s governments to live up to their commitments to support returns. 

ANTI-SEMITISM IN EUROPE AND THE MIDDLE EAST 

Question. As we have discussed, I remain deeply concerned with the rise in anti- 
Semitic violence that has been seen in Europe and the Middle East. I believe it is 
crucial that the United States develop a strategic plan to raise the awareness of this 
growing problem. What is our national strategy to highlight the issue of anti-Semi- 
tism? What are we doing bilaterally on this matter, and how are we working with 
various international organizations such as the United Nations and the Organiza- 
tion for Security and Cooperation in Europe (OSCE)? What steps has the United 
States taken to encourage the OSCE to schedule a separate, human dimension im- 
plementation meeting on the subject of anti-Semitism this year? 

Answer. The Department of State also views with concern the rise of anti-Semitic 
violence in Europe and the Middle East. We have raised the point bilaterally with 
high-level officials of governments of affected countries, both here and abroad. 

Our strategy is to focus on measures that will encourage our European Allies to 
adopt programs to prevent anti-Semitism. One effort that has been particularly suc- 
cessful is the International Task Force on Holocaust Education, a group of 17 coun- 
tries that is designing programs to prevent anti-Semitism and encourage tolerance. 

Bilaterally, we have been active in raising our concerns with host governments. 
We have underlined that anti-Semitism can not be dismissed as the action of hooli- 
gans, but must be seen as a challenge to democratic civil society. These demarches 
have often resulted in public statements issued by the Presidents of the countries 
involved, such as that of President Putin in 2002. 

We have also pressed the issue of anti-Semitism in the OSCE. Last year, the 
United States won agreement at the OSCE Ministerial in Porto, Portugal, to hold 
an OSCE meeting on anti-Semitism in 2003. We expect the meeting to be held in 
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early summer. The United States will assemble a robust delegation of public and 
government members who will address the U.S. experience in dealing with anti- 
Semitism and share our best practices in dealing with this problem with other 
OSCE participating states. 

The UN addresses the general subject of religious intolerance, rather than anti- 
Semitism per se. An independent special rapporteur on religious intolerance with 
a mandate from the Commission on Human Rights submits periodic reports to the 
General Assembly and UN Commission on Human Rights, and decides which cur- 
rent problems (such as anti-Semitism) UN organizations and agencies will focus 
upon. We support those efforts. 

ORGANIZED CRIME AND CORRUPTION 

Question. What is the United States doing to combat organized crime and corrup- 
tion in southeast Europe? How is the U.S. government working with various non- 
governmental organizations and other members of the international community, 
such as the Southeast Europe Cooperative Initiative (SECI), the Stability Pact, the 
OSCE, and the European Union, among others? How, if at all, are the various ini- 
tiatives of these groups being coordinated? 

Answer. Organized crime and corruption pose a serious threat to the Balkans, and 
by extension, to Western Europe and the tJ.S. Criminal and terrorist organizations 
are often connected and exploit the weakness of states in the region, in particular 
through trafficking in persons, small arms, drugs, cigarettes, and illegal financial 
flows. Together with the international community, the U.S. is working with these 
countries to improve their capacity to deal with organized criminal elements, which 
take advantage of a weak rule-of-law structure and a decade of conflict. We place 
a high priority on development of the rule of law in this region, and have provided 
significant assistance focused on bilateral law enforcement, judicial reform, and bor- 
der control. 

The U.S. also supports regional initiatives and organizations such as the South- 
east Europe Cooperative Initiative (SECI), the Stability Pact and the OSCE, which 
help to foster cooperation among states on these issues, and we work closely with 
these organizations, and our European partners, to coordinate efforts and maximize 
the benefit of our assistance. The Stability Pact has recently co-located the Secre- 
tariat for its Organized Crime initiative (SPOC) at the Regional Anti-Crime Center 
in Bucharest. These organizations work together with EUROPOL and other Euro- 
pean structures to ensure their activities are coordinated. Several EU countries 
have sent observers to the Bucharest Center and some are also providing financial 
support to the SPOC. The SPOC and the Bucharest Center are also working to fol- 
low up on the conclusions of the November 25 EU Conference on Organized Crime 
that was held in London. The OSCE’s emphasis on combating illegal trafficking also 
serves as a vehicle for developing further measures on organized crime and corrup- 
tion. 


NATO 

Question. As we begin to discuss the issue of NATO enlargement during this ses- 
sion of Congress, there is continued dialogue regarding the role that the NATO Alli- 
ance will play during the next fifty years. How does the question of NATO enlarge- 
ment fit into this debate? From your perspective, what is the role of NATO as we 
prepare to confront new challenges to global security post-September 11th? What 
contributions can aspirant countries make to enhance the overall security of the Al- 
liance? 

Answer. The role of NATO for the next fifty years will be what it has been for 
the Alliance’s first fifty years: to safeguard the freedom and security of all of its 
members by political and military means in accordance with the North Atlantic 
Treaty and the principles of the United Nations Charter. NATO will remain the key 
Transatlantic tie and the indispensable Euro-Atlantic security institution. 

However, the threats that are facing the Alliance in the 21st Century have 
changed dramatically since the Cold War years. The principal threats of today — ter- 
rorism and the proliferation of weapons of mass destruction — are transnational and 
global in nature, stemming in many instances from non-state actors and from re- 
gions outside of NATO’s traditional area of operations. 

To address these threats, NATO has embarked on a revolutionary transformation 
of its military capabilities. This transformation, which was the focus of the Alli- 
ance’s highly successful summit last November in Prague, will provide NATO with 
the means to rapidly deploy and sustain highly capable forces to wherever they are 
needed. This transformation is being led by the United States with the support and 
full participation of our Allies, seven new invitees to NATO and our partners. 
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At Prague, our European Allies agreed to improve their military capabilities, 
through pooling resources and specialization, enabling NATO to undertake collective 
action against the new threats that we face around the globe. For their part, the 
seven invitees are already working to develop such specialized niche capabilities. At 
Prague, the Allies also endorsed a U.S. proposal to establish a NATO Response 
Force (NRF). The NRF will harness NATO’s new capabilities into a cutting edge 
land, air and sea force that will be able to deploy at short notice to anywhere in 
the world and sustain itself in the field. 

NATO’s decision at Prague to invite seven new members to join the Alliance will 
also transform the Alliance, extending our zone of security from the Baltic to the 
Black Sea. Committed Atlanticists, each of the seven new invitees is already func- 
tioning like a de facto Ally. Each has contributed in some capacity to Operation En- 
during Freedom, and peacekeeping missions in the Balkans. And all seven have also 
supported publicly our call for Saddam to disarm or face the consequences. 

At Prague, the Alliance also rededicated itself to improved relations with its 
neighbors, especially to the east and south. This is particularly important given that 
many of the threats facing NATO today originate from these areas. 

Closer relations between NATO and neighbors such as Russia and Ukraine will 
enhance the political and economic stability, of these countries, and Alliance secu- 
rity, by encouraging military reform, good governance, rule of law, human rights, 
and economic development. 


Responses of Hon. Colin Powell, Secretary of State, to Additional 
Questions for the Record Submitted by Senator Christopher Dodd 

VENEZUELA 

Question. It would appear that the Government prefers Carter’s referendum pro- 
posal as provided for in the Venezuelan Constitution while the opposition favors 
Carter’s Constitutional amendment route and early elections. Where do we go from 
here? 

Answer. The dialogue process led by OAS SYG Gaviria aims to help the Ven- 
ezuelan Government and opposition bridge the gap between the two viable electoral 
proposals tabled by former President Carter on January 21. We strongly encourage 
both parties to avail themselves of this forum to break the current political impasse. 
The Venezuelan Government and the opposition need to reach agreement, at the 
dialogue facilitated by OAS SYG Gaviria, upon which electoral option — either the 
recall referendum or a constitutional amendment — to pursue to resolve Venezuela’s 
crisis. 

The United States fully supports this dialogue effort and, along with the other 
members of the Group of Friends, is committed to monitor and verify the implemen- 
tation of any agreement brokered by the OAS. In an effort to help this process, the 
United States will join the other members of the Friends group for a meeting on 
March 10 to explore concrete steps that can be taken to advance a “constitutional, 
democratic, peaceful, and electoral” solution in Venezuela. 

MEXICO: RECENT DECISION BY THE INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE ON BEHALF OF 

MEXICO 

Question. Earlier this week the ICJ called upon the United States to stay the exe- 
cution of three Mexican nationals on death row while it adjudicates the charge 
brought by the Mexican Government against the United States that the U.S. vio- 
lated its obligations under a Vienna Consular Convention to give these individuals 
access to Mexican consular officials prior to their trials. IlWhat will be the U.S. re- 
sponse to the ICJ order? 

Answer. Mexico’s case on the merits seeks broad remedies in criminal cases in 
which a Mexican national allegedly was not advised without delay, as required by 
Article 36 of the Vienna Convention on Consular Relations, that he could request 
that his consular officials be notified of his arrest and detention. (There are no alle- 
gations that Mexican nationals have been denied access to Mexican consular offi- 
cials when requested either by the detained national or a consular official.) All of 
the 54 Mexican nationals identified by Mexico application to the ICJ were sentenced 
to death, but three have recently had their sentences commuted to life imprison- 
ment. The ICJ has set a schedule requiring that Mexico file its Memorial on June 
6, 2003, and that the United States file its Counter Memorial on October 6, 2003. 

The ICJ provisional measures order of February 5, 2003, provides that the United 
States shall not execute three specific Mexican nationals who Mexico believes are 
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closest to having an execution date set. None of the three in fact yet has an execu- 
tion date. The Department of State is reviewing the order in consultation with the 
Department of Justice. 


IMMIGRATION 

Question. What concrete progress has taken place since the November meeting? 
Realistically, what are the prospects for reaching an immigration accord with Mex- 
ico this year or next? What implications will this have on the Mexican Congres- 
sional elections scheduled for later this year? What further personal role do you 
plan to take in these negotiations? 

Answer. While ensuring our security concerns are addressed, the Administration 
remains committed to finding ways to advance the bilateral migration agenda with 
Mexico. During my discussions at the Binational Commission meeting in November 
in Mexico City, I conveyed this message to the Government of Mexico. 

As part of our examination of ways to improve and expedite the H2b visa applica- 
tion process, the Departments of State, Labor and Justice continue evaluating re^- 
latory changes that would facilitate the matching of willing workers in Mexico with 
willing employers in the United States. The Department of State’s Bureau of Con- 
sular Affairs has initiated a feasibility study on integrating data systems from agen- 
cies that have a role in the H2b application process. 

In addition, our bilateral migration agenda is closely linked to our efforts to en- 
hance homeland security through our U.S.-Mexico Border Partnership agreement 
(signed March 2002). As part of this “smart border” initiative with Mexico, we are 
cooperating on such issues as sharing data on travelers to our countries and seeking 
greater harmonization of visa regimes. 

It is difficult to predict when a migration accord with Mexico might be reached, 
as there are many variables and a variety of complex legal and regulatory issues 
that must be carefully explored. However, it is an important issue that remains high 
on the bilateral agenda. Given the foregoing, I would prefer to avoid speculation on 
the implications of a migration accord, or the lack thereof, on the legislative elec- 
tions in July. 

I am regularly updated on developments pertaining to Mexico and migration and 
intend to continue my direct involvement in this issue. 

Affairs has initiated a feasibility study on integrating data systems from agencies 
that have a role in the H2b application process. 

In addition, our bilateral migration agenda is closely linked to our efforts to en- 
hance homeland security through our U.S.-Mexico Border Partnership agreement 
(signed March 2002). As part of this “smart border” initiative with Mexico, we are 
cooperating on such issues as sharing data on travelers to our countries and seeking 
greater harmonization of visa regimes. 

It is difficult to predict when a migration accord with Mexico might be reached, 
as there are many variables and a variety of complex legal and regulatory issues 
that must be carefully explored. However, it is an important issue that remains high 
on the bilateral agenda. Given the foregoing, I would prefer to avoid speculation on 
the implications of a migration accord, or the lack thereof, on the legislative elec- 
tions in July. 

I am regularly updated on developments pertaining to Mexico and migration and 
intend to continue my direct involvement in this issue. 

HAITI: AID EMBARGO 

Question 1. [OAS] Resolution 822 was passed in September 2002, and among 
other things, it called on Haiti to establish a neutral electoral council and for the 
normalization of relations between Haiti and the international financial institutions. 
At that time the U.S. pledged to provide $1 million to the OAS mission so that secu- 
rity could be improved in Haiti a precondition for the opposition participating in the 
electoral process. The OAS mission has seen none of that money and not surpris- 
ingly security remains a problem in Haiti. Is the U.S. going to support the efforts 
of the OAS or not? 

Answer. The U.S. has provided $1.6 million of the $3.2 million contributed to the 
OAS Special Mission to date. The EU has contributed 600,000 Euros (US$641,160) 
with another 150,000 Euros (US$159,000) pledged; Canada $511,139, with an addi- 
tional $2 million Canadian (US$1.3 million) pledged. The Mission has requested ad- 
ditional funding of $11-13 million based on its current mandates. The cost for elec- 
tions security and observation could be as high as $35 million. 

The Special Mission’s Work Program has five components — security, justice, 
human rights, governance and assistance for the 2003 elections. While funding con- 
straints have prevented us from providing for the full needs of the Special Mission, 
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we have been actively looking for additional funds from both U.S. and foreign re- 
sources. We have been working with the Special Mission and UNDP on support of 
OAS Special Mission activities and projects in Haiti, especially in the areas of secu- 
rity and electoral assistance. We have also contacted other donors to encourage 
them to fund the same activities. 

The U.S. took the lead in creating the OAS Special Mission for Strengthening De- 
mocracy in Haiti in January 2002 via OAS Resolution 806 and in expanding its 
mandate via OAS Resolution 822. We believe the OAS Special Mission offers the 
best opportunity for long-term democratization in Haiti. 

Question 2. Why, four months after the decision by the OAS to “normalize” Haiti’s 
relations with the IDB, have we seen little or no movement on these funds? 

Answer. OAS Resolution 822 supported normalization of economic cooperation be- 
tween the Government of Haiti and the international financial institutions and 
urged those parties to resolve the technical and financial obstacles that preclude 
such normalization. 

The Inter-American Development Bank (IDB), the World Bank, and the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund (IMF) have each held discussions with the Government of 
Haiti since last September. However, before loan disbursements can begin from the 
IDB, Haiti needs to pay its IDB arrears, slightly over $20 million as of year-end 
2002. The same holds for the World Bank. For IMF programs, Haiti needs to nego- 
tiate and implement an agreement with the IMF on basic economic reforms. An ap- 
propriate IMF agreement could also facilitate additional loans from the IDB and 
World Bank. 

To date the Government of Haiti has neither paid its arrears to the IDB or World 
Bank, nor reached an agreement with the IMF. All three institutions continue their 
talks with the government. We have encouraged the Government of Haiti to take 
the steps needed so that lending from these institutions can resume. We have also 
encouraged the institutions to work actively toward this goal. 

BRAZIL 

Question. On October 27, 2002, presidential elections were held in Brazil. These 
elections were noted as being free and fair, and resulted in the victory by a landslide 
of Luiz Inacio Lula da Silva — known as Lula — the leader of the left-wing Workers’ 
Party. During the elections, Lula promised a set of pension, teix, and other reforms 
that he is now attempting to implement. However, due to his lack of political experi- 
ence and his earlier radical positions, the elections campaign and results were 
marked by a panic in the financial markets. Recently, Lula presented an outline of 
his first major policy initiative, through which he hopes to ensure that in a country 
where 44 million people live on or below the poverty line, everybody has enough food 
to eat. However, some Brazilian officials and analysts have criticized this initiative 
for overstating the problem of hunger in Brazil, confusion over which regions will 
be helped, ill-preparedness, and lack of funding. 

How much weight do you give to these criticisms? Should the United States pro- 
vide aid to the Brazilian government for the funding of this program? In your opin- 
ion, have the recent elections affected U.S.-Brazil relations? 

Answer. Brazilian President Lula launched his centerpiece “Zero Hunger” pro- 
gram on January 30. We understand that the program is not yet in effect nation- 
wide and that some elements of the program are still being designed. President 
Lula’s goal of eliminating hunger in Brazil is a worthy humanitarian objective that 
deserves our praise and, where appropriate, support. The United States is exam- 
ining how it might be able to provide technical support to the Government of Brazil 
in this initiative. 

Brazil is a friend of the United States and a key hemispheric partner. We consult 
regularly on regional and global issues. President Bush met with then President- 
elect Lula on December 10 in Washington. At that meeting, they agreed to hold a 
bilateral summit in 2003. The summit, which is yet to be scheduled, will be an op- 
portunity for the United States to build upon and expand the already excellent 
bonds we share with Brazil. 


ARGENTINA 

Question. What is the status of this funding? Besides supporting the IMF loan, 
what measures has the United States taken to prevent total economic collapse in 
Argentina? Are there additional measures that the U.S. should take to aid Argen- 
tina? 

Answer. With the strong backing of this Administration the Government of Argen- 
tina reached an interim agreement with the International Monetary Fund in late 
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January. The January-through-Au^st 2003 agreement gives Argentina the oppor- 
tunity to build a more stable foundation in the period before a new government can 
undertake more far-reaching reforms. 

Argentina has endured four years of recession. The economy declined sharply in 
the first quarter of 2002 and then began to bottom out in the second quarter of 
2002, pointing the way to a possible modest recovery in 2003. Social suffering is 
widespread and intense with almost 60% of Argentines living in poverty. 

Argentina’s crisis was caused in large part by poor domestic fiscal policy incon- 
sistent with its rigid exchange rate regime. A key aim of the agreed IMF program 
is to help underpin macroeconomic stability and build a foundation for economic 
growth in Argentina. It is important that the Government of Argentina fully imple- 
ment all of its commitments for the program to be successful and the IMF has just 
indicated that the program is on track and that quantitative performance targets 
are being met with comfortable margins. 

Over the longer term, we will support Argentina’s efforts to develop a more com- 
prehensive program to strengthen stability, the rule of law, the investment climate, 
and growth. In addition, we will encourage Argentina to engage cooperatively with 
creditors to resolve the country’s defaulted debt. 

As you mentioned, the Administration has been a strong supporter of the interim 
IMF agreement concluded in January. In addition, the Administration has been a 
strong advocate of the World Bank’s support for the Government of Argentina’s 
Heads of Household program, a workfare program that pays 150 pesos per month 
(about $45) to the unemployed in exchange for community service or training. At 
the end of 2002, 1.85 million Argentines had benefited from this program. We have 
also supported programs funded by the Inter-American Development Bank. Most re- 
cently, we supported a $1.5 billion emergency loan for a Program for Social Protec- 
tion and Mitigation of the Impact of the Crisis on the Poor. 

At the request of the Government of Argentina, the U.S. Treasury has been pro- 
viding short-term technical assistance missions in the areas of monetary policy and 
banking sector reform to help build the basis for future growth and prevent future 
financial crises. Treasury will consider providing further longer-term technical as- 
sistance in these areas. 

In the areas of trade, we have been seeking ways that are consistent with our 
trade laws to assist Argentine exporters. We meet regularly in the U.S.-Argentine 
Bilateral Council on Trade and Investment (BCTI). We are currently close to con- 
cluding an accelerated review of petitions for Argentine products under the General- 
ized System of Preferences. We also recognize that Argentina has been free of hoof 
and mouth disease for one year, paving the way for the USDA to conduct an assess- 
ment, which may allow renewed Argentine beef exports to the U.S. The Department 
of Commerce has accepted Argentina’s request to conduct an administrative review 
of anti-dumping/countervailing duty margins, and will consider Argentina’s severe 
currency devaluation and the drastic increase in U.S. domestic prices for honey as 
part of its normal review process. 


Responses of Hon. Colin Powell, Secretary of State, to Additional 
Questions for the Record Submitted by Senator Russell D. Feingold 

Question. Is it your view that the Indonesian military has made significant 
progress in its reform efforts over the past two years? On what do you base your 
assessment? Will the Department link military assistance to our demand for co- 
operation and accountability in the investigation of the murder of American citizens 
in West Papua? 

Answer. Military reform in Indonesia is a mixed record. The military has accepted 
more changes in its status and role in the national life over the past four years than 
at any other time in its history. It did not intervene in the 1999 elections, and it 
resisted political pressure to violate constitutional norms during the turbulent pe- 
riod of President Wahid’s impeachment and the succession to President Megawati. 
The military has formally relinquished its special, parallel function in government, 
and accepted a sharp reduction in appointed parliamentary seats and the end of ap- 
pointed representation in legislative bodies by 2009. The five-year conviction on 
March 12, 2003 of an Army General officer for East Timor human rights abuses rep- 
resents a tangible step on the path to accountability. 

Fundamental problems remain, however. Progress on accountability has been 
slow; the military has grudgingly gone along with trials for a small number of offi- 
cers for human rights abuses. Civilian control only exists in name only and dis- 
cipline remains a problem. The military deals with inadequate central government 
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funding through running unofficial businesses and foundations, and engaring in ille- 
gal activities. There are many other reasons for this lack of progress, including lack 
of political will, institutional resistance, budgetary constraints, and the fact that the 
decade-long absence of IMET-trained military officers constrains our interactions 
with key players in regards to both counter terrorism cooperation and comprehen- 
sive military reform. We continue to press the Indonesians for thoroughgoing re- 
forms. 

We have conveyed in the strongest possible terms to the Government of Indonesia 
that we expect them to identify and punish all those responsible for the August 
2002 murder of Americans in Papua. An 3 dhing short of a full accounting and pun- 
ishment for those responsible for this crime would be unacceptable and would have 
a negative impact on the bilateral relationship. Indonesian Government actions in 
this case would be an important factor in our evaluation of future military assist- 
ance programs for Indonesia, along with other factors such as U.S. national security 
interests, respect for human rights, civil-military relations, political developments in 
Indonesia, and the regional strategic environment. 

Question. Should the recent execution, following a secret trial, of an ethnic Ti- 
betan accused of terrorist bombings in Sichuan, together with the closed-door pros- 
ecution in Shenzhen of a U.S. resident on apparently trumped up terrorism charges, 
cause us to be concerned that repressive governments whose support we are solic- 
iting to combat global terrorism are themselves using the “war on terrorism” as an 
excuse to crack down on legitimate, peaceful dissent and persecute restive minority 
groups? 

Answer. The U.S. Government is committed to ensuring that adherence to inter- 
national human rights norms is not sacrificed in the pursuit to advance the global 
war on terrorism. We have made it clear to the Government of China on many occa- 
sions that the United States strongly opposes any attempt to use the war on ter- 
rorism as an excuse to crack down on those who are peacefully expressing their po- 
litical or religious views. We have expressed deep concern about the execution of 
Lobsang Dhondup without adequate due process and the recent detentions of dis- 
sidents on terrorism charges. 

We reiterated our views to the Government of China at the time of the Executive 
Order designation last September of the Uighur group ETIM. We continue to em- 
phasize to all countries in which Foreign Terrorist Organization and Executive 
Order 13224 designees exist that human rights must be respected. 

In December, Assistant Secretary for Democracy, Human Rights and Labor Lome 
W. Craner traveled to Xinjiang as part of the China Human Rights dialogue to de- 
liver directly to Chinese officials the President’s message that the war on terrorism 
cannot be used to crackdown on minorities. The message was reinforced during the 
recent visit to China by Ambassador Cofer Black, the State Department’s Coordi- 
nator for Counterterrorism. He publicly stated that any response to terrorism must 
be carried out within the context of protecting the rights of all citizens under the 
rule of law. 

Question. What, based on your preliminary intelligence, do you expect the annual 
coca cultivation survey to show in terms of results of the 2002 fumigation campaign, 
and if it’s not positive, what other alternatives will you begin to look at? 

Answer. The annual U.S. official estimate on Colombian coca cultivation for 2002 
was released on February 27. The estimate showed a 15 percent reduction in Colom- 
bian coca fields compared to 2001 — the first decline in cultivation in a decade. The 
report also noted a 50 percent reduction in coca fields for the Departments of 
Putumayo and Caqueta, the focus of our most aggressive coca eradication campaign. 

This estimate reflects the contribution that the aerial eradication program is mak- 
ing to our efforts to fight cocaine at its source. 

Question. Please provide an update on the status of targeted sanctions on officials 
in Zimbabwe. Is the asset freeze effective at this time? 

Answer. Travel restrictions remain in effect for those Zimbabwean government of- 
ficials and others, including business figures, who continue to undermine 
Zimbabwe’s democratic institutions. The lEEPA (International Emergency Economic 
Powers Act) Executive Order blocking the assets of key Zimbabwean government of- 
ficials has been forwarded for the President’s signature. If signed, the Order would 
block the assets in the United States or held by U.S. persons of key Zimbabwe gov- 
ernment officials, and would complement similar action taken by the European 
Union. 

Question. Can you assure me that the United States will continue to support the 
Special Court for Sierra Leone? 
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Answer. The United States was a leading supporter of UN Security Council Reso- 
lution 1315. The resolution called upon the Secretary General to establish with the 
government of Sierra Leone an independent Special Court, and was successfully 
passed in August 2000. 

The United States continues to be a strong supporter of the Special Court. We 
contributed $5 million in FYOl and $5 million in FY02 for the Court’s operations 
and expect to make a similar contribution in FY03. The United States is fully pre- 
pared to support the Court in successfully completing its mandate, and to provide 
diplomatic support as needed. 

Question. I notice that the U.S. anticipates spending less on the peacekeeping 
mission in the Democratic Republic of the Congo in FY04. I certainly hope that a 
just and lasting peace can be found in the DRC, and I am very concerned about the 
extremely expensive nature of the MONUC mission. At the same time, I fear that 
the millions of teixpayer dollars already spent on MONUC will be money wasted if 
the U.S. rushes to paper over the gaping holes in the incomplete peace and allows 
Congo to sink back into chaos. I would also point out that credible reports continue 
to indicate that the scale and scope of grave human rights abuses rises to a level 
that demands an international response. 

What steps will the Administration take in the year ahead to ensure that we do 
not simply see more of the same appalling developments in the DRC? 

Answer. We share your concern and continue to stress to all parties to the conflict 
in the Democratic Republic of the Congo (DRC) how important it is to cease hos- 
tilities and implement a transitional government so that a just and lasting peace 
can be established in the DRC. 

We support full implementation of the 1999 Lusaka Cease-Fire Agreement and 
subsequent agreements in the peace process. We have been actively supporting im- 
plementation of these agreements as a means to securing a peaceful resolution to 
the conflict in the DRC. To this end, we have provided $800,000 to the South Afri- 
canAJnited Nations (UN) Third Party Verification Mission (TPVM) to oversee imple- 
mentation of the July 30 Pretoria Agreement governing the withdrawal of Rwandan 
troops from the DRC and the disarmament, demobilization, and repatriation (DDR) 
of armed Hutu rebels. We have actively supported implementation of the December 
17 agreement among Congolese parties to a transitional framework. We have en- 
couraged DRC President Kabila to take steps to begin implementing this agreement. 
We are in the process of consulting with the UN and interested countries on ways 
to organize the international committee called for in the December 17 agreement. 

The United States has actively encouraged the other United Nations Security 
Council members, plus Belgium and South Africa (P5 + 2) to promote the Congolese 
peace process. Our collective efforts and those of the United Nations Organization 
Mission in the Congo (MONUC) succeeded in getting the Congolese parties fighting 
in northeastern Congo in late 2002 to sign a December 30 cease-fire agreement. We 
are strongly encouraging Uganda and the DRC, signatories to the September 6 
Luanda Agreement, to form the Ituri Pacification Committee called for in that 
agreement as a means to providing political and military stability in the Ituri region 
in order to prevent a further deterioration in the humanitarian situation there. We 
have also repeatedly condemned the violations of international human rights and 
humanitarian norms, both through the UN Security Council and through bilateral 
channels. We continue to impress upon other countries, particularly Rwanda and 
Uganda, the need to cease any and all military involvement in the DRC and any 
support for armed Congolese ^oups in the DRC. 

At the same time, we continue to provide humanitarian assistance to the DRC, 
to assist persons displaced and disadvantaged by the on-going conflict. Overall FY 
2002 humanitarian assistance to the DRC is nearly $42 million, in addition to near- 
ly $26 million in development assistance. This includes funds for child survival, ma- 
ternal health, HIV/AIDS, infectious diseases, and emergency food assistance. 

Question. Why is the Administration hesitant to provide greater support to the 
Global Fund for AIDS, TB, and Malaria? Why would the U.S. decline to take an 
opportunity to leverage taxpayer dollars at the fund and take advantage of multilat- 
eral infrastructure rather than spending money on the bureaucratic demands of an 
almost entirely bilateral program? Are there specific criteria that the Fund could 
meet to address the Administration’s concerns? 

Answer. U.S. political and financial support for the Global Fund is unrivaled. The 
U.S. has never been hesitant in its support for the Global Fund. The President 
made the first pledge by any government to the Fund, before it was formally estab- 
lished, and Congress funded that commitment when no structure yet existed. The 
President’s recent promise of an additional one billion dollars is a continuation of 
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that support, and means that the U.S. represents almost fifty percent of all pledges. 
The U.S. is the only government or donor to have announced a third pledge; indeed, 
only one other government has even made a second pledge. Secretary Thompson’s 
position as Chair of the Fund’s Board underscores our strong commitment and dedi- 
cation to the Fund. We urge other potential donors to join us to make the Fund a 
success. 

The President, in his recent initiative, has in fact taken an historic opportunity 
to try to leverage taxpayer’s dollars by giving generously to the Global Fund. As the 
Global Fund remains a very new mechanism, our generosity must be tempered by 
some prudence. 

We are optimistic about the Fund’s prospects and committed to its success. At the 
same time, we believe that it must establish a track record. We also believe that 
our own bilateral programmatic and funding efforts, including the President’s Emer- 
gency Plan, have a tremendous potential to complement these multilateral efforts. 

Because the Fund is a financing mechanism and not an implementing agency, it 
must rely on others with programmatic and technical skills to support the grants 
made. Our bilateral programs have provided technical assistance to Country Coordi- 
nation Mechanisms in preparing proposals and will support implementation efforts. 
In many cases, it is successful bilateral programs that have provided the informa- 
tion and start-ups that have led to successful proposals to the Global Fund. 

The Global Fund and bilateral programs should be complementary. The Presi- 
dent’s Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief and our continuing bilateral programs con- 
tribute to the global efforts against AIDS by: 

• Assuring potential investors and recipients with a minimum, stable five-year 
commitment to the Global Fund. 

• Helping countries prepare Global Fund proposals and to implement projects 
through our bilateral programs. 

• Increasing the total resources available and thus making it possible for the 
Global Fund to work with more countries more effectively. 

Our criteria for judging the Global Fund remain as they have been from the time 
of our first commitment. The Fund has started well but has only just disbursed the 
first money to approved proposals The Secretariat has taken seriously the need for 
financial and programmatic accountability but it will take time to verify that the 
innovative structures will work as planned and to ensure that approved proposals 
will make a measurable difference. By contrast, U.S. bilateral programs have a 
record of success already. 

The Fund must remain true to the basic principles outlined by President Bush. 
While the U.S. has ensured those principles are part of the Fund’s basic architec- 
ture, we face constant pressures from others, including recipient nations, to return 
to the old ways of doing business, including giving funds to governments directly, 
with little or no involvement of other stakeholders, and with little or no account- 
ability. 

The President’s principles remain: 

• The need for partnerships across borders and between the public and private 
sectors. While representatives of the private sector, including business, NGOs, 
and foundations, sit on the Fund’s Board, recipient countries have been slow to 
include these important stakeholders in their proposals and planning. 

• An integrated approach that emphasizes a blend of care, treatment and preven- 
tion. 

• Concentrating efforts on programs that work to actually benefit patients, based 
on proven best practices. 

• Review of proposals by medical and public health experts to ensure effectiveness 
and technical soundness. 

• Respect for intellectual property rights, as an incentive for vital research and 
development. 

• Put into place a strong and independent programmatic monitoring and evalua- 
tion structure. 

• Demonstrate the ability to actually leverage U.S. contributions by garnering 
more support contributions from investors in the Fund. 


Response of Hon. Colin Powell, Secretahy of State, to an Additional 
Question for the Record Submitted by Senator IBahbara Boxer 

Question. Can you assure the Committee that the Administration will not impose 
any restriction similar to those imposed on international family planning programs 
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pursuant to the President’s Memorandum of March 28, 2001 (“Restoration of Mexico 
City Policy”) on any program funding HIV/AIDS prevention and treatment? 

Answer. To be effective, the President’s Emergency Plan for AIDS relief will have 
to involve coordination among many parties. As we work with Congress to develop 
this plan and as we implement it, we will ensure that any organization that wishes 
to participate in the core of the Emergency Plan for AIDS relief — the prevention, 
care, and treatment of HIV/AIDS — will be eligible to receive U.S. funds targeted for 
that purpose, provided that the assistance is not used to promote or perform abor- 
tions. 


Responses of Hon. Colin Powell, Secretary of state, to Additional 
Questions for the Record Submitted by Senator Bill Nelson 

HAITI 

Question 1. I was recently in Haiti, and witnessed the abject poverty and inhuman 
conditions in which Haitians are living. In your view, what is President Aristide’s 
level of compliance with OAS Resolution 822? What about the opposition? 

Answer. We share your concern about the plight of the Haitian people. A return 
to stability through settlement of the political crisis will help to improve the Haitian 
economy, and thus the lives of ordinary Haitians. 

We are deeply dissatisfied with the Government of Haiti’s level of compliance with 
Resolution 822, which was adopted by unanimous consensus, including Haiti, in the 
OAS Permanent Council and which President Aristide has publicly committed to im- 
plement. 

While there has been progress on payment of reparations to political parties for 
damage suffered in the violence of December 17, 2001, and the OAS Special Mission 
has been able to negotiate satisfactory terms for its activities with the government, 
on almost all other accounts there has been little or no substantive progress. This 
is particularly disappointing and worrisome in regard to the deteriorating security 
environment. A climate of security conducive to elections does not now exist. Armed 
gangs, many associated with the ruling party, continue to perpetrate acts of violence 
and intimidation against journalists, human rights activists, some businesses, and 
students. Some investigations are proceeding, but the murders of journalists Jean 
Dominique in April 2000 and Erignol Lindor in December 2001 are unsolved. Disar- 
mament, a key element in creating a climate of security, has consisted mainly of 
ineffective public gestures. 

If elections are to be held in 2003 as called for in Resolution 822, it is vital that 
the Government of Haiti take immediate steps to meet its commitments under the 
Resolution. By meeting its commitments, the government can give the opposition 
the confidence to participate fully and meaningfully in the electoral process. The op- 
position and civil society must play more responsible roles. They must be prepared 
to participate in an electoral council once the government creates a more secure en- 
vironment: 

Question 2. Has the Aristide government provided compensation to the victims of 
violence following the coup attempt of December 17, 2001? What is the status of the 
appointments to the Provisional Electoral Council (CEP) and subsequent elections 
later this year? 

Answer. The Haitian government and the victims signed an agreement in July 
2002 establishing procedures for the assessment and payment of claims. Prompted 
by OAS Resolutions 806 and 822, which called for timely payment of reparations, 
the government has paid reparations to some of the victims. 

It is, however, disappointing that the issue of reparations has not been finally re- 
solved. Negotiations with one opposition party are still going on. Moreover, the gov- 
ernment does not appear to be making any effort to address reparations claims of 
individuals named by the OAS Advisory Council on Reparations. 

Resolution 822 called for a new Provisional Electoral Council (CEP) to be formed 
by November 4, 2002, using procedures previously agreed to by the opposition and 
government, designed to create the kind of independent CEP that could oversee 
elections in a fair and impartial way. 

The CEP has not been formed. The government’s hack of progress in improving 
security caused opposition parties and civil society to refrain from participation in 
the CEP. From November 2002 through January 2003, a series of anti-government 
protest strikes and attacks by government-supported gangs on opposition dem- 
onstrations have driven the two sides further apart. 
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The ruling party and opposition agreed that the CEP would consist of nine mem- 
bers nominated by them, the churches, and civil society organizations. President 
Aristide on February 7 issued a presidential decree naming seven of the nine mem- 
bers, saying at the time he was leaving the other two positions open for opposition 
political parties to fill as originally agreed to. The seven names that Aristide put 
forward were already known to the public, having been previously nominated by the 
churches and civil society organizations. Opposition parties did not name any nomi- 
nees in response to Aristide’s decree, so there still is no CEP. 

It is disappointing that no CEP has been formed, but as noted in Resolution 822 
the integrity of the CEP formation is essential. It would be a mistake for Aristide 
to act on his own in forming the CEP. No single party or organization should be 
able to block formation of the CEP, but it is essential to maintain the formula 
agreed to by all parties in order to have free and fair elections. The U.S. cannot 
support elections in Haiti unless they are free, fair, and reflect the will of the Hai- 
tian people. The joint high-level delegation of the OAS and CARICOM traveling to 
Haiti March 18-21 hopes to convince the government to meet its obligations under 
Resolution 822 and the opposition and civil society to participate in formation of a 
neutral, credible, and independent CEP. 

Question 3. Can you explain what steps the Administration is taking to bring the 
opposition parties to the table? I understand the OAS is involved, but what is the 
U.S. doing to encourage a resolution to bring relief to the Haitian people? Is the 
OAS mission adequately funded and supported by the U.S.? 

Answer. Before returning to a dialogue with the Haitian government, the opposi- 
tion and civil society are deeply concerned about restoring a secure environment. 
Key to understanding this concern is the violent nature of Haiti’s political history. 

We are urging the Government of Haiti to create the minimum levels of con- 
fidence required by the opposition and civil society by meeting the security commit- 
ments it made in Resolution 822, and by supporting the efforts of the OAS Special 
Mission to help the government do so. At the same time, we have repeatedly re- 
minded the opposition of its responsibility to react positively and constructively 
when the government begins to meet its commitments. 

Special Presidential Envoy for Western Hemisphere Initiatives Otto Reich will 
represent the U.S. in a joint OAS-CARICOM delegation visiting Haiti March 18-21. 
The delegation will present a strong message to all actors in Haiti — government, op- 
position, civil society — that now is the time for effective action in meeting security 
concerns and forming a credible CEP. 

Although the Special Mission has received pledges of approximately $5.5 million, 
it has serious cash flow problems. Actual contributions to date total slightly more 
that $3.2 million, consisting mainly of $1.6 million from the U.S. and $510,000 from 
Canada. Canada announced an additional contribution of approximately $1.3 million 
in January, which has yet to be received. The EU has contributed $640,000 with 
another $159,000 to follow. The Mission has requested an additional $11-13 million 
from the international community to fund its current mandates. Beyond that, the 
cost for elections security and observation could be as high as $35 million. 

Question 4. As U.S. and international assistance still cannot be directed to Haiti, 
the Haitian people are suffering. What is the U.S. doing to see that OAS Resolution 
822 is complied with and that normalization of relations will take place between 
Haiti and international financial institutions and multilateral banks? 

Answer. In Resolution 822, the OAS supported normalization of economic coopera- 
tion between the Government of Haiti and the international financial institutions 
and urged those parties to resolve the technical and financial obstacles that pre- 
clude such normalization. 

The Inter-American Development Bank (IDB), the World Bank, and the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund (IMF) have each held discussions with the Government of 
Haiti since last September. However, before loan disbursements can begin from the 
IDB, Haiti needs to pay its IDB arrears, slightly over $20 million as of year-end 
2002. The same holds for the World Bank. For IMF programs, Haiti must negotiate 
and implement an agreement with the IMF on basic economic reforms. An appro- 
priate IMF agreement could also facilitate additional loans from the IDB and World 
Bank. 

To date the Government of Haiti has neither paid its arrears to the IDB or World 
Bank, nor reached an agreement with the IMF. All three institutions continue their 
talks with the government. We have repeatedly encouraged the Government of Haiti 
to take the steps needed so that lending from these institutions can resume. We 
have also encouraged the institutions to work actively toward this goal. 
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The U.S. continues to provide assistance to Haiti through non-governmental orga- 
nizations addressing the urgent humanitarian needs in Haiti and promoting pros- 
perity and democratic institutions. The U.S. has been and remains Haiti’s largest 
donor. In the past two years, we have disbursed over $120 million in humanitarian 
assistance to Haiti. 

Question 5. In the President’s budget for FY 2004, what kind of assistance do you 
expect to provide to Haiti through USAID and nongovernmental organizations? 

Answer. USAID’s objective in Haiti is to alleviate poverty while building founda- 
tions for a prosperous, democratic society. Assistance is channeled through U.S. con- 
tractors and grantees to local and other U.S. non-governmental organizations. Prin- 
cipal USAID programs budgeted for FY 2004 include: 

• Health ($21.8 million): USAID uses a network of over 30 local organizations to 
provide services to some 2.5 million Haitians, close to a third of the population. 
Child immunization rates in USAID-assisted areas are nearly double the na- 
tional average, as high as 85 percent in some parts of the country. Child mal- 
nutrition rates in USAID assisted areas fell from 32 percent to 22 percent in 
1995-2000. The percentage of women nationwide seeking prenatal consultation 
has increased from 68 percent to 79 percent. 

The national contraceptive use rate has gone from 9 percent to over 15 percent, 
with even stronger gains — to 22 percent — among rural, illiterate women. This is 
part of our expanded AIDS prevention program. Haiti is also a beneficiary of the 
Global Fund against AIDS, Tuberculosis, and Malaria. 

• Food Security ($23.8 million): P.L. 480 Title II (food assistance) improves the 
nutritional well-being and food security of Haiti’s poorest populations, especially 
children under five and nursing mothers. An early warning system developed 
to anticipate and prepare for food emergencies in the Northwest region is now 
being replicated in other parts of the country. 

• Democracy ($2.9 million): Democracy programs focus on increasing the profes- 
sionalism of political parties, strengthening independent media and civil society 
organizations and promoting judicial reform and human rights. Training and 
other support is also provided for independent election observation groups. 

• Education ($2.5 million): Programs increase pass rates for third and fourth 
grade students through improved in-service training for 4,000 teachers and 
school directors, radio education in math and Creole, and the provision of books, 
teaching aids, and curriculum guides. 

• Economic Growth ($1.75 million): Programs are aimed at sustainable increases 
in income for the poor. They expand availability of small business loans to 
urban micro-entrepreneurs; provide assistance to small farmers in marketing 
valuable export crops such as coffee, cacao, and mangos; and help Haitian arti- 
sans find niche export markets. Beneficiaries include small entrepreneurs (80% 
of whom are female), approximately 250,000 hillside farmers, and 2,000 arti- 
sans. 

Through these programs, we aim to alleviate poverty, illiteracy, and malnutrition 
and to promote respect for human rights and the rule of law. Effectiveness of U.S. 
assistance has been shown in the improvement of social indicators in the areas of 
intervention, despite a deteriorating economy overall. 


USAID BILATERAL ASSISTANCE TO HAITI (INCLUDES P.L. 480 FOOD) 


BUDGET 

FY 2001 

FY 2002 

FY 2003 

FY 2004 

Disbursed 

Disbursed 

Estimated 

Budgeted 

TOTAL IN MILLIONS 

$72 

$54 

$47 

$53 


The above figures do not include programs funded by the U.S. Departments of 
State and Defense for training/equipping units of the Haitian National Police with 
counter-narcotics responsibilities. Peace Corps, or U.S. contributions to Haiti 
through international organizations, such as the OAS, UNDP, and the International 
Organization for Migration (lOM). 
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